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failure of the crops in 1866, and the mitigation of such a calamity 
becomes simply a question of expense and of machinery for internal 
distribution. ' Governmént is keenly alive to the necessity of keep- 
ing the port open, and checking any tendency which it may evince 
to deterioration. On two occasicns, when visiting the harbour, the 
expediency of a dredging machine and of assisting the channels to 

* scour by means of spurs, was pressed upon me by separate and com- 
petent persons. This and similar questions, however, may safely be 
left to the scientific surveyors.. Government perfectly appreciates 
the importance of creating a really trustworthy‘port for Orissa ; and 
the Marine Department has, during the past few years, devoted such 
close attention to False Point harbour, and is at present so anxiously 
interested in its welfare, that navigators may rest assured that what- 
ever is necessary will be done. 

THE BRAHMANI ESTUARIES.—The river system of Cuttack District 
on the north of the MahAnad!{ consists of the network of channels 
formed by the Brahmant{ and Baitaran{, which, after infinite winding 
and interlacing, eventually reunite, and find their way into the sea_ 
by two great outlets at Point Palmyras. The southern of these is 
the Maipdré river, with its tidal creek, the Bdénsgarh, which runs 
southward almost parallel to the coast till it joins the sea aDOut six 
miles north of False Poi..t harbour. The mouth of the Maipdr4 pre- 
sents the usual obstacles of bars and high surf ; and from its position 
on the south of Palmyras promontory, it is inadequately protected 
from the monus9-~n. Between the months of November and March 
this last objection does not apply, and native craft from the Madras 
coast’ frequent it during the cold weather for the purchase of rice. 

. THE DHAMRA, or northern exit of the united streams of the Bréh- 
manf, Kharsud, and Baitaranf{, forms the boundary-line between the 
Distiicts of Cuttack and Balasor, but is within the jurisdiction of the 
latter District. The latest Survey Report (dated roth May 1870) places 

the DhAmr4 first among the navigable rivers of Orissa. Its entrancv 
is marked by the Kanikd buoy in twenty-one feet reduced, and by 
‘Shor:t’s Tripcd beacon on the extreme north-east dry portion of 
Point Palmyras Reef. ‘fhe entrance has grea‘ly improved since 1866. 
The old outer bar with vut nine feet of water remains, but a second 
outer channel with ten fuet at lovest tide has opened about a mile 
to the south. ‘From this to the inner bar no material change in the 
depth has taken place; but the inner bar, although improved of 


“ate, is constantly liable to alterations. In 1859, twelve feet were 
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to be found on this bar; in 1866, only three; and in 1870, eight. 
The water rapidly shoals from a minimum gepth of twenty- -oné feet 
at the Konik4 buoy to six‘feet on the Central Sand.- On the north 
of this, however, the new charts show a channel w ith a minimum ot 
nine feet; and on the south there is another passage with water no- " 
where less than ten feet in‘depth, and in most places from thirteen 
to sixteen feet. Once through these passages, the channels reunite, 
and proceed inland with from twelve to twenty feet of water, to the 
Kanik4 iron beacon, where twenty-nine feet may be obtained. 
Proceeding nearly due west, the water again shoals from twenty to ‘ 
eight feet; and again gradually deepens till a depth of thirty feet is 
reached in the channel to the north of the eastern extremity of 
Kda4libhanj Island. After this, the difficulties incident to vessels 
going up are simply those of river navigation. Ships which can get 
within the southern outer channel, with its minimum depth of ten 
feet at low tide, find absolute protection from the monsoon. Not- 
withstanding its excellence as a harbour, thé Dhdémrd, pwing to its 
. distance from Cuttack or any large centre of industry or population, 
was not; up to 1871, so much frequented by European craft as False 
Point , but larger numbers of native vessels resort to it in conn¢ctiorp 
with the Madras rice trade. At one time, indeed, it was contemplated 
to select the Dhémrd as the channel by which the whole’ canal system 
of Orissa should debouch upon the sea. This was before the forma 
tion of the East India Irrigation Company, which, after a most cafeful ® 
inquiry, wisely decided upon False Point as their bisi$ of operations 
on the seaboard. Horsburgh treats Point Palmyras, at the mouth of 
the Dhémr4, only as a beacon for making the Huigli, and cautions 
vessels with regard to the necessityof hauling out into twelve ‘or 
fourteen fathoms if they sight the eastern limit of the bank. He 
gives the rise of tide as from ten to twelve feet in the springs, and 
from seven to eight feet in the neaps. The latest Survey Report 
(dated 13th May 1870) returns the tidal range at ten feet, with-, 
tions from a minimum of six feet ten inches to a maximum of w 
and a half feet. It must be remembered that the depths if the’ 
channels given above are the reduced° minimum at thé lowest, 
possible tide, so that the harbour, like all’nthers along thé Orissh’* 
coast, is practically available during flood tide to native craft ‘Graw- 
ing considerably more water than that which I have, mentioned. * 
Brigs and Madras traders, drawing from ten to even eighteen’ ‘fects 


frequent thc harbour with perfect safety, Pe 
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The DhAmr4 harbour, which wgs declared a port by Government 
Notification, No. 877, gated 18th May 1858, although forming an 
estuary of the river system of Guttack Dictrict, belongs, as already 
stated, to the jurisdiction of Balasor, the village of Dhémr4 being on 
the north or Balasor bank of the „estuary. 1 reserve, therefore, a 
statement of its trade, etc., for the Statistical Account of Bajasor 
District.. 

DISTRIBUTION OF WATER SuPPLY.—Ouwing to a well-known pecu- 
liarity of alluvial rivers, the water which’ is poured down upon the 
plains at the three gorges in the western hills, which have been 
already described, greatly exceeds the volume which the lower 
channels are able to carry off. The rivers issue from the hills 
heavily laden with silt, which they deposit when their velocity is 
checked by the dead level of the delta. Their beds thus gradually 
shallow, and prove more and more unable to carry off the floods to , 
the’sea, so that every year a large quantity of surplus water pours 
over the banks. In 1858, €aptain Harr!s, after a series of most 
careful investigations, arrived at the following conclusions with re- 
gard to the Mahdnad|. During high floods, 1,800,000 cubic feet of 
water pour every second through the Nardj gorge, seven milés above 
Cuttack ‘city, while the total distributaries and channels, “half: way 
between that point and the Bay of Bengal, only afford accommoda- 
‘tion for 897,449 cubic feet, or less than one-half. The remaining 
shalt would ipfalkbly dévastate the surrounding country were it not 
for the erbanilnents ; but even with embankments, a very large 
proportion of jt every year pours down on the rice fields. During 
time of flood, about 250,600 cubic feet per second, or from one- 
seventh to one-eighth of the total, strikes into Puri District by 
means of the Koyékh4i, The remaining six-sevenths, or, in round 
numbers, a millione and a half of cubic feet, pour every second, 
through the K4tjur, Binip4, and Mahdnadf proper, into Cuttack 
District. To get rid of this vast volume of water, the Puri rivers 
have only the means of carrying off 111,755 cubic feet per second, 
while all the 'distributgries in Cuttack District can only dispose <¢, 
788, 694 cébic fest F or ‘the portion which passes into Purl via the 
‘Koygkhdi, see Statistieal' Account of Puri District. 
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Capacity OF CUTTACK RIVERS AT A SECTION HALF-WAY BETWEEN 
CUTTACK CITY AND THE, SEA. 


| Calculated 
Fall per Mile Mean i Depth So Bae Yee 5| Discharge per 


Names of Rivers. at Second, in 
Point of Section Section i A Feet cesar ct Cubje Feet. 


OO 
Little Devi, . . 1°20 fect. 18°87 6°06 34, 306 
Large Devi, . . 1°20 ,, 29°5 7°58 *”| 48,434 
Alank§, . + oy 1°00 ,5 16-60 §°18 I oo 
Mahinad!l, . . 1'20 ,, .-  I§14 §°40 243, 
Pakd, .  ~. 1°25 » 17°52 §°96 113,836 
Chitartalé, . . 1°30 ,, 14°23 5'47 * 83,653 
Nun, »« 1°60 ,; 20°71 7'33 107,047 
Do., Water-course 

adjoining, ଚି ର ଗନ 475 10,294 
Binip4, . «~~ ‘65 10°19 32: 23,895 


| - 
Average, 1°17 |Average, 17'85| Average, §°66 |Ttl. 788,694 


ConTROL OF THE WATER SUPPLY.—The great problem in Orissa 
is how to prevent the rivers from destroying the crops during the 
rains, and how to husband them for agriculture ‘and for commerce 
during the dry season. Five great rivers collect the’drainage 
of 63,350 square miles of the hill country towards Central India, 
and dash down their concentrated floods upon the Sooo. squaré 
miles of the Cuttack and Balasor delta. Besides i its own rainfall ° 
of 54 inches a year, the level strip between thé.fmountains and 
the sea has to find an exit for the drainage of a territory more than 


OG JO A 2 


Catchment Maxifnum Div Average Mi ipimum 
Names of Rivers. Basin in charge in time Cold-weather { Discharge 
. Square Mules. of Flood. Discharge. | in May. 

Ni Cubic Feet, Cubic Feet. [Cubic Feet 
Mahanad!, . $ 45,000 1, 800,000 3000 750 « 
Brihmant, . ର 9,000 400,000 1000 350 

୮ 
Baitaran{, 3,100 200,0C0 500 || + 180 , 
Sélund, ; FP 250 60,000 260 $ 
¥ °. 
Subamarekhé, . . 6,000 300,000 600 386 
rs 
63.350 |. 2,760,000 | ୨360 | go ‘E- 
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twelve times its own area. In the rainy season, the rivers devastate 
the delta, while, like other Indian streams, they fail to yield a trust- 
‘worthy supply in summer. An enormous mass of water, aggregating 
2,760,000 cubic feet per second, is thrown down in time of flood ; 
while in hot weather, the, total shpply dwindles to 1690 cubic feet 
per seéond, as shown by the preceding ! table. 
In spite of this enormous water spppl during the rainy season, 
+ Orissa has from time immemorial been visited by terriblé famines 
from drought. But within the last twenty-five years there has been 
a growing conviction that it is the duty of Government to take 
measures against the recurrence of these calamities Nature 
showers down plenty of water ; it is for man to husband and to 
control the supply. The first work in this direction was at Nardj, 
about seven miles from Cuttack city, where the Mahdnad{ debouches 
upon the delta and forms its first bifurcation. The work consisted 
of a spur senteou¢ from the southern bank, with a view to diverting 
a portion of the excess floodavhich poured down the Koy4khdi into 
Purf District. It dates from the year 1858; and the Irrigation 
‘and Canal Company, when it started four years later, recoghised the 
necessity of” commencing the regulation of the river at thss point. 
Insteack of a spur for the local purpose of checking the Piurf water 
supply, the Company cénstructed an enormous masonry weir across ' 
the river bed., It is to be connected, eventually, with a line of 
embankments which runs down the delta head, in order to prevent 
the waters 0f-the northern branch of the Mahdinadf from’ forcing 
their way across the level sands into its southern branch—the 
Koydkhdi. The effect of, these works, therefore, will be to regu- 
Jate the southern Branch of the Mah4nadf{ at its point of bifurcation. 
The,weir is furnished with sluice gates, and to a certain extent ‘ 
it Has diverted the floods which used to pour southward into 
Purf ‘District ; while at the same time it secures a due, supply, fer 
the horthern branches of the Mahd4nadi, and for the canals thate 
proceed nortbhwafd god eastward from them. 
* THEORISSACANALSYSsTEM.—The East Indian Irrigation Company 
offered’ tosundektake thet exgcution of ‘the* pecessary works for the’ 
frrigatfon of ` Orissa, and the ‘protection of the country from foods, 
with an unguaranteed capital. This proposal was accepted by the 
Governmegt. Colonel Rundall, an eminent Madras‘engineer, now 
Inspector- -Genera? of Irrigation Works, was allowed to act for the 
Company, as, Chief Engineer for a period’ of five years, and thee 
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works were commenced | in 1862. One of the mostzserious evils 
from which Orissa suffered at that time was its isolation.’ The one 
little harbour at False Point was scarcely ever visited, there was no 
proper survey of the coast, and the road to Calcutta was barely 
passable during six months in ‘the year. The leading objects in 
projecting the works weie—(1) to prevent the recurrence of drought, 
(2) to protect the harvest from floods, and (3) to open up com- 
munications. The region over which the operations extend 
reaches along the coast from the Chilk4 Lake in the south of Purl 
District to the Sélandf in Balasor, and is traversed by the deltaic 
mouths of four rivers, viz. the Mahdnad{, Bréhman({, Baitaran{, and 
S4land{ ; while immediately above the point where these rivers begin 
to overflow their banks, the country begins to slope up steeply to the 
hills. +The limits of the area within which the works should be 
, confined are thus clearly marked out. This area is perfectly flat, and 
the staple crop is rice, grown during the monsocn months. The 
amount of rainfall averages 54 inches; but as the whole dependence 
is on the monsoon crops, it is not the quantity of rain, but the time 
of its fall that is all-important. If the rains cease early, a famine is 
inentable. In 1865 the rains ceased on September 14th, and the. 
crops consequently perished. 

The Orissa Canals, therefore, are, in thé first place, intended to 
regulate the water supply for irrigation; and secondly, to utilize it- 
for navigation and commerce. From the point at which ‘the, ' 
MahdAnddi pours through the Nardj gorge upon th€ plairs, the fall 
averages eighteen inches per mile across the delta to the sea. In 
the Goddvari District in Madras, the slope is said by the engineers 
to be only about one foot per mile ; bat the fall in Orissa, as also in 
the case of the GodAvarl, is easily overcome by locks. The first thing 
to be effected was to secure a uniform and a trustvorthy supply at the 
head of the delta To this end, a massive masonry weir 3000 
‘feet ldng has been erected across the mouth of the Kétjuri, the 
southern bifurcation of the Mahdnad{ ; anothcr enormous weir, 6400 
feet long, across the Mahénadf{ proper at Jobr4; and-a third, £988 
feet long, across the Birup4 at Chaudwér. The to firrt of these 
weirs are twelve and a half feet, and thc third nine feet highs 
Each of the three branches into which tue parent stream Splits 
at the delta héad ‘is, therefore, regulated by a weir. These works 
are pierced with two sets of scouring sluices, one of which is qn an’ 
improved self-raising principle. Their objects being tc prpvent the 
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accumulation of sand in the river bed, and to secure a, supply of 
water for the canals, the sluices are left open during the flood scason, 
and closed as the river subsides... Of the‘four canals which form the 
Orissa irrigation system, two take off from the Birdp4 weir, and one, 
with its branch, from the Mah4nzdf weir. 

The East Indian Irrigation Combp#ny; however, were unable to 
carry out their project to completion ; ‘and on the 31st December 
1868 the Government took over the whole canal works «from the 
Company at a cost of "£941,368, since which time the gradual 
prosecution of the Orissa scheme to completion has been sanctioned. 
On the a March 1871 the capital account, including the original 
price paid” to the Company, amounted to £1,274,822; and four 
years later, on the 31st March 1875, to £r,551,951, exclusive of 
interest. 

The canals thus tgken over from the Company, and since com- 
pleted, or carried,to an advanced stage of construction, are four in ' 
number, viz. (1) The High-Level Canal, (2) the Kendrép4r4 Canal, 
(3) the T4ldand4, Canal, and (4) the M4chhgdon Canal, with their 
respective distributaries. 

» THE HIGH-LEVEL CANAL was désigned to provide a navigable 
trade-route between Cuttack and Calcutta, and also to irrigate the 
country through Which it passes. It starts from above the left flank - 
of the weir across the Birdp4, one mile below the departure of that 
river fromthe mgin stream of the Mah4énadi. It runs thence along 
the foot of fife hills, northwards through Cuttack and Balasor Dis- 
tricts; and, as originally intended, was to have ‘been carried across 
the Bengal District of Midnapur, till it debouched on the Huglf river 
at Ulub4rié, below Calcutta—a total distance from its starting-point 
of 230 miles. The section between Midnapur town and Ulub4rid, 
53 miles in length, was opened throughout for traffic in 1873 ; but 
this i$ now. regarded as an independent work, distinct from the 
Osissa canal system. A full description of the Midnapur Canad 
will be found, in*my Statistical Account of that District (vol. iii. 
pb. 29-36). . 

‘In its ceurse ‘through Orissa, the High-Lgvel Canal will irrigate 
over half 7 million acges between Cuttack city and Balasor aJone, 
Of these, »9,000 are sittated along its first Section, f.¢. between’ its 
starting-point at Cuttack and the Bréhmant river—a tract which lies 
high,'end is subject to constant scarcity from drought. The secdbnd 
section wARl irtigate a tqtal area of 230,000 atres between the Brdli- 
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man{ and the Baitarant{ rivers, crossing the Kharsu on its route. 

‘The third section will irrigate the land between the Baitaranf and 
the Sdlandf, about 100,000 acres ;.and the fourth section, between 
that river and Balasor, 153,000 acres more. Total, 572,000 acres: 

The first section, namely, from Cattack city to the river Bréhmanl|, 

thirty- -two miles in length, was : fully opened in 1872-73. This section 
was designed to irrigate 85,090 acres between the Binip4 and the 
Bréhmatht, by means of Fcyenteen distributary channels differing 
in capacity, but aggregating 113 miles in length. ‘The width of 
the water surface in these distributaries varies from ten to twenty- ‘ 
six feet, the depth from two to four feet, and the fall from six to 
eighteen inches per mile. The land lying between the Birdp4 and 
Gengutf rivers will be irrigated by means of a syphon, carried under 
the bed of the latter stream. The Bengal Administration Report 
for 1874-75 (p. 306) thus describes the progress made in connection 
with the irrigation channels, etc. in connection,(with this section, 
of the canal :—* Twenty-one distribvtaries, ‘measuring ninety-nine 
miles, and capable of watering 73,190 acres, have been completed. 
Ninety-two out of 110 masonry works proposed have been finished, 
togethe- with thirteen miles of village channels.’ 

The remaining sections now in course of construction ‘are «from 
the Bréhmanf{ to the Baitaran{, and from (hence to the Sdlandf{ in 
Balasor, a total distance of about thirty miles. The canal, will be 
carried over the Bréhmanf and Baitaranti rivers by.meane of wéirs ; 
the works are being vigorously pushed on, so as t@ have the canal 
opened as far as the Sdlandf during the course of the present year 
(1876). The state of the operations in 1875 is thus described in the 
Bengal Administration Report for 1874-75 :—*‘ The earth-work and 
several masonry works in sections 2 and 3 of the High- -Level 
Canal are nearly completed. The Bréhmanf{ weir, 4000 feet fong, 
has been raised two feet in height for a distance of 1476 feet. 
The second wall has been raised to full height throughout its entire 
length, and a third wall has been built on. mas8énry (pdk¢) wells, 

„ where two of the front line of wells w ere injured by last year’ s fldods. 
The Patiy4 weir has been extended Lin breadth from. twenty to 
sever.ty feet, the north abutment and weir aval! have been built, and 
the junction wall has been raised three ftet. The Baitaranl” weir 
Jeft abutment has been raised from eight feet to nineteen feet in 
height, the floor has been completed, and the weir wall raised’ hve. 
end a half feet high. ‘Both abutments and the weir wall of the Bard 
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weir have been built, and the floor, of the sluices finished.’ Beyond 

the Sdlandf, works have not been commenced ; but in 1875 a survey 

for the extension of the canal, to- Balasor town was in, course of 
* being conducted. 

The weir across the Biripé, ffom w hich the canal starts, is #586 
feet from abutment to abutment. ‘Ihe crest of its breast-wall is 
63's feet above mean sea-level, or eight feet above the bed of tlhe 
Birip4é. It has scouring sluices affeach end, either ‘set being 
capable of discharging, during six months of the year, the whole 
flow of the Birup4. While the High-Level Canal starts from the 
left flank of this work, the Kendrép4r4 Canal starts from its right ; 
and the current produced by the scouring sluices at each of its ex- 
tremities keeps the mouths of both the canals free from silt. The 
High-Level Canal skirts the high grounds to the west of the Cal- 
cutta road for twenty-three miles, in which are four and a half miles 
of rock cutting, As far as the village of Neulpur. Here it leaves the 
road, and comes upon ‘the. Bréhmani in ‘its twenty-seventh mile, 
whence it keeps. along the south bank of the river as far as the 
village of Jahdnpur, where it will cross the Bréhman{ by means of a 
weir. The dimensions of the canal in this section will ultimately 
be as follow :—1 20 feet wide at water-line, with a maximum depth 
of éight feet ; side-slopts two to one, and a fall of one inch per mile, 
conveying 675 cubic feet per second. The head sluices at the 
Birdp4 weir are capable of supplying 675 cubic feet of water per 
second, when (here is a depth upon the sill of eight feet. The bed 
of the Bréhmani is eight feet below that of the Mah4nadf{ at the 
respective weirs, and this difference is overcome by a lift-lock in the 
twenty-seventh mile ; while flood-gates are provided at the thirty- 
sixth mile, to prevent the freshes of the Bréhman{ during time of 
flood from backing up into the lower reaches of the canal. 

THE KENDRAPARA CANAL starts from the right flank of the 
Birdpd weir, and proceeds along the north or left bank wof the 
Mahd4nadf{ and its offshoots, the Chitartalé and the Nun, nearly 
“due east to’ Mdrsdghdi, twenty-three miles from False Point: Its 
Toute lies along the high ground on the north or left bank of “the, 
> Mahdnadi till about ¢he eighth mile, at which point the Chitartalé 
branch diverges to the northward from the great river. The canal 
thenceforth keeps along the north bank of the Chitartald, till near 
sthe eighteenth ihilestone. At this point the Nin diverges to the 
northward fom’ the .Chitartald, ‘and the canal proceeds along the 
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north bank of the Nin till it drops into tidal waters at Mérsdghdi, 
after a total length of forty-two and a half miles. The Kendrépdr4 
Canal from Cuttack to Mdirsaghdi ,was opened on the 29th May 
1869, A branch canal, taking off from the north or left bank of the- 
Kendrdp4ré Canal, is in course Of*constmuction, available both for 
navigation and irrigation, paSsihg along the right banks of the 
Birdp4 and Brihmanft, and fafling i into the latter river at Pat{émund4i, 
a village -near the Dhdémr@ estuary, where a considerable export 
trade in grain is carmried on. An extension of the Kendrépdré 
Canal from M4rs4ghdi towards the sea coast, for a distance of fifteen 
miles, was sanctioned in 1872-73, in order to improve the communi- 
cation with False Point harbour. By the end of 1874-75, one-third 
of the earth-work and part of the masonry-work on this extension 
had been completed. I 

The Kendrdpdr4 Canal proper is designed to jrrigate 385 ‘square 
miles of country. ‘Of this large tract, less than, two-thirds will 
require simultaneous irrigation, and ‘the, canal “will therefore convey 
water for only 234 square,miles, or 150,000 acres. ,During 1874-75, 
56 miles of distributary channels from this canal were con- 
structed, making a total of 308 miles open at the end of March 
1875s, from which roo0,000 acres can be irrigated. Distributary No. 
«4, called the Gobri Canal, is being made navigable channel, for 
the purpose of facilitating commufication between Cuttack and the 
port of Chindbd4li in Balasor. By the end of 1874-75 the earth- 
work in the first reach was nearly completed, and fai) progress had 
been made with the remainder. The Patidmund4i branch canal 
is intended to irrigate 113,000 acres. The branch canal - from. 
Mdérsdghdi towards False Point is intenJed for navigation only. 
, The head lock of the Kendrdpdré Canal at the Birdip4 weir is 
roo feet from. sill to sill, and 17 feet wide. The, sills are 59°5 féet 
above sea-level, and the gates 18} feet in height. The candl is 
divided into seven reaches, with a width at water-line varying from 
75 to 160 feet, a uniform depth of 7 feet, a fall ranging from o to 
6 inches per mile, and a minimum ‘capatity of discharge varying 
in the different reaches from’ 340 to 740 “cubic fest per, second.” 
“This is, the discharge available for the cold- -yeatner crops, tvhen 
the water above the weir is maintained at- only 64:5 feet above’ 
mean sea-level, giving but five feet of water in the canal., During 
the rains, the canal’s capacity of discharge varies in its diffeyent. 
reaches from 340 to .2000 cubic fect per ‘second. “The total fall of 
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the canal from _Jobrd to Mdrsdgh4i is sixty-four feet, the Jevels being 
adjusted by means of eight locks, the last of which is a tidal lock. 
at Mdrsdghdi, with a fall of ten feet, th& upper sill being six feet 
above mean sea-level, and the lower sill four feet below. At low 
“ water, spring tides, there will ahvays be three and a half feet of 
water on the lower sill. At Mutri, in ‘the thirty-seventh mile, there 
is an escape or waste weir capable of discharging 360 cubic feet 
per second. Six syphon culverts hayes been led underneath the 
canal, and four traffic bridges, in additidn to the lock bridges, have 
* been constructed across it. 

THE TALDANDA CANAL will connect the city of Cuttack with the 
main branch of the Mah4nadf{ within tidal range. It is intended both 
for navigation and for irrigation; total length, 52 miles. Of these, 
the first seven, or from Cuttack to Birbdti, were filled with water on 
2d February 1870, and the second or Jayapur section subsequently, 
The lower reaches.are not yet finished. The canal, when completed, 
will end at Sémdgol on the MahAnadf, about eight miles in a direct 
line from the, sea, but considerably farther hy the river route. The 
canal, starts from the right flank of the Mahdnadi weir at Jobrd, skirts 

»„ the east side of the town of Cuttack for a mile and a half, then turns 
eastward and runs midway between the Kd4tjuri and the Mahdnad{ 
for four miles ; thence “%o Bfrbdt{ it keeps nearly parallel with the 
Mahdnadi, at a distance of from half a mile to one mile. Birbati is 

~ reached in, the seventh, mile; and here it throws out a branch canal 

to Mdéchhgdé6n at the mouth of the Devi river. Meanwhile the 
parent canal keeps along the high ground on the southern bank of the 
Mahdnadi, until it reaches its destination at Sémd4gol within tidal 
range. 

The T4ldand4 Canal, in its first reach to Birbdtf, has a bottom 
width of sixty-four feet, with slopes of two to one, and a fall of six 
inches to the mile. With a maximum depth of eight feet of water, 
the discharge is calculated at 1460 cubic feet per second, half cf 
which will be cartfied off by the Mdéchhgdon Canal, leaving 730 feet 

“ per stcond to-the lower reaches of the parent canal. Jn additign 
„to the Bridge atthe head lock, three others span the canal in its ° 

* frst section. , The” Talgardd Cina, with its branch the Méchhgion, 
is’ designed to irrigate r55,000 acres of thé central delta. Many 
of the distributaries are now completed, the total mrigable area 
At the end of 1874*75 being 33,500 acres. 

“' Tue MACHHGADN CANAL will connect Cuttack with the moutn . 
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of the Dev! river. It starts from the T4ldand4 Canal at Birbdt!, 
and will be supplied with half of the maximum discharge of the 
parent channel, or 730 cubic feet.per second. It was opened in 
the first half of 1871 as far as Singépur, to which point its route lies 
along the high ground on the noithern bank of the Kdtjur. At 
Singépur it will be carried across the branch of the Kétjurf which 
falls into the Mah4nadi at Jayapur ; and the canal will eventually 
end at Méchhgion on the” ev! river within tidal limits, and eight 
miles in a direct line frond t the sea With regard to this estuary, 
see the foregoing description of the DPev{ in’ this Statistical Account. 
‘The total length of the canal will be 53 miles, nearly the whole 
of which is now constructed. Seventy-seven miles of irrigation 
distributaries were also completed at the end of 1874-75. . 
GENERAL VIEW OF THE ORISSA CANALS.—\Vhile, therefore, tne 
now completed portion of the High-Level Canal starts northward 
“from the Bindp4, and provides a navigable channel. between that 
river and the Bréhmani, vith irrigation for thé upland,country along 
the foot of the hills, the.Kendr4p4r4 Canal proceeds due east along 
the high banks of the Chitartal, etc., and supplies water to the lower 
level of.the delta. It irmrigates the southern edge of ‘the tract be-_ 
tween the Mahdnad! (with its subsequent distributaries, the Ghitartal4 
* and the Nun) and the Bindp4 (with its continuation the Bréhmanf{). 
The T4ldand4 and the M4chhgdon Canals will deal with that part 
of the delta which lies between the Mahdnad! and the. Kéturi; “the _ 
Tdaldand4 Canal supplying irrigation for the northern‘ edge of ‘this’ 
intermediate tract, and the M4chhgdon Canal providing for the 
southern edge. All the canals keep on, high levels. In,the case 
of the High-Level Canal, the channel,runs along the uplands at the 
foot of the hills. In the ‘case of the other three, which are strictly 
speaking delta canals, the requisite elevation is ¢btained ‘by keeping 
their courses along the banks of the rivers, which, as already ex- 
«plained, are always higher than the intermediate alluvial tracts. « 
JRRIGATION CApaBILITIES.—The Orissa canals, “when completed, 
arg designed to irrigate a total of 1,600,000 Acres. ° The people, 
“however, are slow and,averse to change’ and hitherto even the 
present available supply i is out of all proportign to the demand, anc 
there is a disposition only to resort to irrigation for ordinary € crops 
when the rainfall fails. “The Orissa cultivator has been accustomed 
to use irrigation only for the more costly sort of Crops, such a§ $ 24n0. 
o 1¢af, sugar-cane, tobzcc6, and cotton. F or such crops, g field is gene- 
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rally selected Sohich has the command of a natural water- course; and 
the highest form of ,irrigations known in Orissa consists in throwing 
‘ water,*by means of hollow palm, trees or ‘basket scoops, from a tank 
or dammed-up stream, on to the fields. The East India ‘Irrigation 
/ Company fixed the rates for supplying water at.Rs. § or ten shillings 
an acre. This rate proved to be 06 high, and a graduated scale 
was afterwards introduced, by which ‘leases for large areas ‘vere 
offered at reduced rates. Even this fa"ed to induce the oultivators 
to buy the water ; and a further concession was made, by which the 
separate husbandmen in a village ‘might combine to take a general 
lease from their aggregate lands at the reduced rates. Much con- 
fusion and many abuses followed, and practically the Company's 
rates were reduced to a uniform charge of Rs. 2. 8.0 or five shillings 
an acre. The first year in which the cultivators availed themselves 
of canal irrigation was 1866-67, when leases were executed for 667 
acres at a total charge of £252. Of this, however, only £62 could ® 
be collected, and the fest had.to be written off as a bad debt. Next 
year; 1867~—68, leases were executed for 1842 acres, at .an aggregate 
charge ‘of £366; but only £175 could be collected, and the 
“balance had’ again to be written of. The remissions of these two 
years were rendered necessary partly by the unfinished state of the 
works, which disabled®the Company from performing its share of - 
the contract ; partly by the inexperience of the Government officers ; 
and partly by disputes on the part of the cultivators touching the 
validity of the Izases. A large area was irrigated by stealth, and the 
smallness of the returns was chiefly owing to the difficulties incident 
to introducing anything new in Orissa. In 1868-69 a drought at 
the end of the rains awoke the fears of the husbandmen, and water 
was taken for 9378 acres at an aggregate charge of £2288. The 
popular apprehensions culminated in a panic; and the demand for 
water became so urgent that it was found impossible tq comply with 
- the usual forms, and irrigation was granted in many cases without. 
leases. In other$, theshusbandmen appropriated the water wholesale 
on their own*account. However, after some opposition, the land 
‘which ‘hag acteally recefved water was ngasured, and the people . 
paid on the svhole very fairly’ for what they took. Inthe following 
year, 1870-71, a Tong- protracted drought Again aroused the @ulti- 
vators to the folly of neglecting irrigation. ¢Until far on in October, 
` jt seemed that artother famine in Orissa was inevitable. Still, the 
‘rate of Rs. 2. 8.9 or five shillings an acre proved too. high ; and it. 
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was not till the Commissioner, Mr. Ravenshaw, by insisting upon 
the terrible risks that the Province. «an, induced Government to 
temporarily bring down the rate to R. 1 or two shillings an acre, 
that water was taken on a great scale. Between 98,000 and 100,000 
acres were immediately put under Nrigation in Orissa and Midnapur; 
and even this amount of land, although insignificant compared with 
the future capabilities of the canal, would have sufficed to take the 
extreme edge off a famine.” 

Even this lesson failed to have any permanent effect in extending 
irrigation. With the passing away of the immediate danger, the 
demand for water at once fell off ; and in 1871-72 the total irrigated 
area was estimated at 28,615 acres, the really assessable;area, how- 
ever, being considerably less. It became evident that there were 
really no signs of a voluntary general adoption of irrigation by the 
people under the rules then existing; the success of the undertaking, 
under any system which left it optional with the cultivators to take 
the water or to refuse it, b2gan to be dcubted, And compulsory rating 
was recommended by some authorities as the only way of dealing with 
the case. This view was strongly urged on Government by the 
Commissioner of Orissa, Mr. Ravenshaw, and supported by Mr. 
Schalch, the senior member of the Board of Revenue. The opposite 
side of the question was maintained by tlie Collector of Cuttack, 
who urged that the voluntary system had not as yet had a fair trial ; 
that its failure was due solely to mismanagement, ,and not to any 
intrinsic defects or unsuitability; and that the causes ot’ ite ill-success 
were patent, viz. an entire absence of fixity of rates and of any 
uniform principle of sale of water and assessment, and am unfor- 
tunate attempt to force irrigation in.advance of proper means of 
distributing the water, and of popular appreciation of its value. If 
these defects were removed, the Collector considered that very 

different results might be expected. 9 

A third proposal was brought fonvard by the Chief Engineer, 
who advocated the imposition, not of a svatePrate to be paid 
whether water was taken or not, but of “a rate which ‘should répre- 
sent the actual dond fide benefits conferred upon ¢ tE% people ‘by the 
works, irrespective of habitual irrigation, viz, protection fromh inure 
dation, security against ‘famine or scarcity, Yrainage, cheap carriage 
fo good markets, a complete system of internal water communica- 
tion, and an unfailing supply of good water. The cultivator vho 

1 refused canal water in Urdinary ycars, and only resorte<1 to it in 5€a- 
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sons of exceptional drought to save his crop, was nevertheless, it was 
urged, in enjoyment of all these other collateral advantages. To 
let him go untaxed, and to throw the whole charge upon his more 
intelligent neighbour who made a regular practice of irrigation, 
would be inequitable. Advantagés ‘enjoyed by all should be paid for 
by all : common justice required that the whole burden should not 
be thrown upon one particular class, rhe charge for interest and 
maintenance ought, the Chief Enginee* considered, to be het from 
two sources: one, a general rate upon the land, proportioned to the 
increased value conferred upon it by security from .inundation and 
from all extraordinary risks of season, by drainage, and by increased 
value of produce ; and the other, a special rate to be levied only on : 
the lands for which water was taken regularly from yeAr to year. All 
the benefits of both the compulsory and voluntary system would in 
this way be obtained. The general and compulsory rate would 
represent only value actually received; and the sale of water for 
regular irrigation—that is, for the purpose rot merely of ensuring the 
safety of the crops, but for increasing their yield, would be a matter 
of perfectly free contract. This plan was proposed as the only 
~method of Securing to the ‘State its Just dues without risk of indi- 
vidual injustice. ’ 

Some decision between these contending theories of taxation was 
urgently called for. The existing system of canal revenue manage-. 
* ment had, utterly brcken down ; the next irrigation season was 
approaching ; 22d it was absolutely necessary that some measure 
should at once be introduced which should at least meet present 
necessities, should restore confidence, allay irritation, and put an 
end to the state of chronic anr‘agonism between the people and the 
Irrigation Department, which previous mismanagement had engen- 
deréd. The test of what was immediately practicable soon’ decided 
between the claims of the rival systems. It was apparent thet a 
campulsory rate in any form could not be at once imposed, as in 
no part of the irrigable tract had the works reached anything like 

* such’a stage of completeneSs as would be a preliminary essential to. 

_ the introdyctior pf such rate, nor were they likely to be in such a 

- condition for, some years. Nothing therefore remained but tu give 
the voluntary system a farther trial. 

In a minute dated 12th December 1871, the Lieutenant-Governor 

: Yeviewed the wholé question, pointing out, in the first place, that any 
“hopes which the ‘supposed successful progress of irrigation in the 
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previous year had engendered, of the speedy realization of a remune- 
rative income from the works, must be abandoned, and setting 
forth the true state of thé case, and the system of management 
which had led to it. His Honour found that the failure of the old 
system was mainly due to the following defects :—(1) The constant 
changes and fluctuations in-the water-rates; the people never knew 
one year what the rate would be the next, and they had more than 
once seen the rate changed'yn the course of the same year. (2) The 
rates had always been too high to induce the people to take water 
on a large scale. (3) Written agreements were not always insisted 
upon. (4) The leases were usually given to one person, such as & 
zamindér ; while practically the Revenue Officer had to deal with 
another, the #Aayaf or cultivator, and the revenue could only be 
realized from the zsamminddr on proof that the rayaf took water, the 
whole onus proband! being thrown on the Revenue Officer. (5) The 
“ leases were always for indefinite areas, ¢ for as much Jand as should 
be found on measurementto have been jrrigated ;’ and inthe absence of 
any engagements on the part of the cultivators, it was often found 
practically impossible to prove the voluntary receipt of water, or even 
that ary water was received at all. (6) Owing to the incompleteness _ 
of the rninor distributaries, there were in most cases -ng propér 
means of leading the water from the distrikutary to the land to be 
irrigated; and it reached it only by flowing from field to field, causing 
great waste, and the irrigation of much land for which, nothing’ was < 
paid. a < 
The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, therefore, decided upon 
retaining the purely voluntary system ; ,but in consideration. of the 
drawbacks and defects which had accompanied that system as 
previously administered,’ he directed that a proper set of rules 
should be diawn up to regulate irrigation assessments.’ A Com- 
mittee, consisting of the Commissioner of the Province‘ and 
«the principal Revenue and Engineer Officers, met at Cuttagk 
in the spring of 1872, and recommended 1 set of rules, which 
‘ received the sanction of the Lieutenant-Governor and of“ the‘ 
Governor-General, and Are now, in operatiOn. ~ The.tollowing are the 
principal points in the new system and the ryles which embody it« 
—(r) The water-rates have been fixed for five years. The principal 
rate, that for tice, is R. ‘1 or 2s. per acre in Orissa, and Rs. 1, 8. 0 
or 3s. in Midpapur, for water supplied on written lenses, executed: ' 
not later than the 1st ‘May, /Z.c. before the Commencement of ‘the™ 


~~ 0 
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irrigating season. (2) In the case Of rice, penalty rates have been 
introduced with the view of checking the practice of taking water 
only to save the crop in times of drought. ‘The rate chayged for 
water supplied on leases given after the 1st May is fifty per cent. 
' higher than the regular rate. (39 “The supply of water on mere 
verbal application is absolutely proKibited. A formal written 
application, is insisted upon in every, instance. (4) The Revehue 
Officer deals directly with each indivi Lal rayaf, unless a’ special 
bargain is made with the zaminddr. Each rayaf executes a lease for 
’ his own fields, although one document is made to serve for any 
number of lessees in the same village. (5s) A lease is never granted 
until it has been previously ascertained, by careful inspection, that 
the land for which it is bought is bond fide irrigable, z.e. that the 
means exist of leading water to it without overflow into other lands. 
(6) The leases are inyariably for definite areas, and payment for the 
full area leased, is snsisted upon, unless the leasehblder can show 
that there has been a fallure of water supplye Such failure must be 
proved at the time jt occurs. . 

The, new rules have worked satisfactorily since their introduction, 
and a steady, though small, increase has taken place in the aren 
brought under irrigation. - For the first year, however, there was a 
falling off. In that year? 1872-73, the area irrigated in Orissa was 
4753 acres, being less by 6900 acres than in the previous year, 
Lwing partly to gp unusually abundant rainfall, and also to non- 
“renewal: of lige lease taken by the R4j4 of Darpan, which had 
fallen in. In 1873-74 the irrigated area was 12,571 acres, and in 
1874-75, 22,796 acres : 

FINANCIAL AsPEcTs.—With the works in their present unfinished 
state, it is impossible to form any conclusion as to the future financial 
prospects of the cans. Only one canal has yet been bpened out 
,from end to end, namely, the Kendrépdré Canal from Cuttack city. 
“to Mdrsdgh4i within tidal range; and it is from this canal that nearly * 
all the traffic receifts are derived. The total returns from the other 
. canals‘ are, and+must remain, insignificant, until the works are fully 
ppened out fromend | toend. * The following table exhibits the receipts 
-#&aom, ant expenses ‘congeeted with, the Orissa canals for each ofthe 
four years ending 1874-95. This table shows that during these 
' four years the total receipts from all sources amounted tb £17,288 ; 
‘and. thg total charges, including interest on invested capital, to 
“£307, 424,. legving a gelferenty of £290,136, «or an average of , 

vol. XVI. D 
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ZL 72,534 a year. Excluding interest, however, which amounts to 

an average of £57,117 a year, the excess of charges for main- 

tenance and establishment over the total reccipts during the 

four years amounted to £61,667, or to an average of £15,417 

a year. The total capital expended on the Orissa Canals during ° 
the four years amounted to £536,539, or an average of £134,135 

a year. 


FINANCIAL STATISTIC: OF THE QRISSA CANALS FOR THE 
YEARS 187 1-72 TO 1874-75. 


Receipts. Expenditure. 


Dp ECP 
¥ arges o e- dec 
Year Imiga Naviga Mainten- | Interest on ficiency. dong 

oe ton {| Total, | ance and | Capa! at | Total. the Year 

See | Tolls Establish- | 43 per cent 

ment. 
£ £ £ £ & ° £ £ 

1871-72,{ 2,908 | 1.487 | 4.395 | 22.594 | 46,699 | 6293 89,604 


1872-73, | 2,658 | 1,004 | 3,662 { 23,800 © 56,413" 80,213 | 76,551 [116,621 


1873-74.{ 2,526 | 1,857 | 4,383 | 12.919 58,906 | 71,825 | 67,442 [169.759 


1874-75. | 2,707 | 2,141 | 4.848 | 19,642 66,451 | 86,093 


78.955 | 228,469 [307.424 


281,245 [160.555 


Total, | 10,799 | 6.489 | 17,288 250,136 536, 539 


The total amount of capital. invested in the Orissa canals up to 
the 31st March 1875 amounted to £1,551,951, exglysive of interest.” 
The total financial deficit on these canals, from the time of their first 
opening till the 31st March 1875, is as follows :—Excess of current 
charges over receipts, £66,683 ; interest, £293,247; grand total, 
£359,930. 

With reforence to the future prospects of this and otuer irrigation 
schemes now in course of construction in Bengal, it may.be well to 
quote here a few sentences from the Bengal Administration Report i 
for 1871-72. In closing a review of the nast Listory of irrigation 
in Bengal, the Lieutenant-Governor remarked as follows »— If . 
its progress has been slow and the financial results unsatisfactory, 
there is, it is hoped, less reason for extreme discouragement -- 
than might at first sight appear. The amount of Capital , 
sunk in the expensive head works and great lines .of canal has - 
been out of all proportion to the area as yet irrigate whieh .wdl 
be largely increasgd at a comparatively small expenditprc ‘on the 
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minor distributarjies. The area, commanded by the water will 
henceforth develop in a much higher ratio to the expenditure. 
‘The difficulties presented by the prejudices and ignorance of the 
cultivators have been aggravated by a defective system of revenue 
administration, which was «in nlany respects calculated to check 
rather than to promote progress. The first essentials of financial 
Success—moderation and fixity of demand—were wanting ; and while 
ample facilities for illicit irrigation and evasion of the just dues of 
the State were afforded to the rayat, fe had no protection against 
unfair or illegal assessment. From the new system better results 
may be anticipated, though the progress of irrigation will probably 
still be slow, and the time when the canals shall‘ prove directly 
remunerative may be far distant.’ 

EMBANKMENTS AND CONTROL OF FLooDs.—The five rivers shown 
in a previous table (p, 36), namely,the Mah4nadf{, Bréhmanti, Baitaran({, 
Sdland({, and Subarnarekh4 (the two latter, however, belonging to 
Balasor District), whose totaledischarge dwindles to 1690 cubic feet 
per second in the month of May, dash down 2,760,000 cubic feet of 
water, per second in their floods. This is considerably more than 
twice the total discharge which the Ganges distributes all+ over 
Bengal,-Behar, and the North-West Proyinces during its maximum 
floods. It is obvious, therefore, that the immense volumes of water 
thus concentrated upon the comparatively small Orissa delta, must 

‘spread over the,£ountry in a manner which has hitherto defied 
control. RBroim.time immemorial, defensive works in the nature of 
embankments have existed along the sides of the rivers. But such 
wprk$ have hitherto failed ,to protect the low levels lying between 
the various deltaic channels. » For particulars regarding Pur! and 
Balasor, see my Statistical Accounts of those Districts. In Cuttack 
District, the Collectmr reports that there are 680 mile$s of Govern- 
ment * and private embankments, which endeavour to regulate 
thirty-five rivers or distributaries. On the construction and repairs 
of embankments *vithin the Cyttack’ Division, from the time we 
‘atquited the “Province in 1803 to 1831, and within Cuttaek 
District ‘alone fam 1831 tq 1866-67, Cris, 676 has been spent. 
“4Dhe intndation of a§66 broke through the Government * gm- 
bankments in 403 new® places, and at *o ‘ other parts that had 
been previqusly damaged, making a total’ of 413 ‘breaches in. 
'.Gne year in’ the Single District of Cuttack. Of the thirty-five 
‘embanked rivgrs, Not one escaped uninjured. Along a single one 
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of them, the Chhot4 Bréhmant, the flood burst down upon the sur- 
rounding country in no fewer than 74 breaches. The distributaries 
which suffered next to it were the Chhotd Chitartald, which experi- 
enced 37 breaches; the Bur Alank4, 31 ; the K4tjuri, 30 ; and the 
Mahdnadf, 22 breaches. Out of ninety pargands in the District, 
only six escaped uninjured from this flood. Six hundred and forty- 
two square miles, or 411,120 acres, were submerged during a period 
varying from three to sixty days, the depth of water being from three 
to fifteen feet. A vast population of 699,803 persons were suddenly 
thrust out of their homes; and the Deputy-Collector estimated the loss 
of paddy alone at 366,152 tons, representing, at the prices of 1865, 
£917,413. The Inundation Committee calculated the actual value 
at one-fourth less At the prices ruling during the famine year 
of 1866, when the inundation actually took place, its value amounted 


. to £2,173,564. Nor does this calamity stand wulone. In 1855 the 


floods were deeper, although from the shorter period of their con- 
tinuance they did not dc so much “harm. Besides the terrible losses 
thus sustained from a single flood, 33,309 acres, or 52 square miles, 
are reported by the Inundation Committee as being permanently left 
waste fur fear of flood. Colonel Rundall, the highest engineering 
authority with regard to Orissa, believes these figures to be merely a 
fraction of the land left untilled from this cause; and besides the 
revenue thus lost, no less than £80,881 of land ,tax haye been 
remitted in consequence of floods during the thirt:-six years ending 
1866-67. This, too, in spite of the outlay on tho embankments 
having constantly gone on increasing. During the first twenty-nine 
years of which we have record, the expenditure averaged £1218 per 
annum for Cuttack District ; while during the last twenty-eight years, 
ending in 1866-67, it has averaged £2440. Again, during the 
first half of these latter twenty-eight years, the average expendi- 
tQare was £878 a year ; during the third quarter it rose to £3264; 
and during the last quarter it reached the enormous sum of £4739 
per annum. This brings us up to 1866-67, the year of the terrible 


. irfundation above described. Besides the loss of the fifty two square” 


miles left permanently waste for fear of flood, whic’ pay_no reventie 


“ to Government whatever, the cost of mainmaining the embankments, 


added to the remissions of land tax in consequence of inundation, 


‘represents a total of Z,157,559 during the thirty-six y£ars ending 


1$60-67, or an average of £4376 per annum. This amounts fo-gn 
annual charge of overs} per cent, on the ‘land fax qf the District. 
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But even this does not represent the total loss ; for during the same 
period there have been remissions of revenue amounting to £142,500 
in consequence of droughts. Adding this to the above-mentioned 
charges for floods and protective w vorks, 1 we find that the uncontrolled 
state of the Cuttack rivers. has cost durjng thirty- -six years £300,059. 
This is altogether independent of the large sums spent in relief opera- 
tions during time of famine. The two items for remissions of land 
revenue and cost of protective works alone amount to an annual 
charge of more than ro} per cent. on the land.revenue of the 
‘District. The Cuttack embankments are under the charge of the 
Irrigation branch of the Public Works Department. 

UTILIZATION OF THE WATER SurrLy.—False Point is the only 
port along the Cuttack coast; and owing to the absence of harbours, 
no lucrative river traffic has hitherto developed in the District. As 
in all deltas, the rivers are the high roads, but their use is for the 
most part confmed to the internal,distribution of commodities ; the 
single article of commerce wltich they carrf in quantity to the sea- 
board being rice. No effort has been madt to utilize the rivers or 
streams as a motive power for turning machinery. Since the Govern- 
ment abandoned the salt manufacture, sea-board industneb “have 
practicaHy ‘ceased to exist; and the dearness of salt forbids the 
development of what would naturally be a great source of wealth 
to the Province, namely, its fishenes. 

* FISHERIRS.0—-T#te ri¢ers and maritime creeks abound with excellent 
fish, yet the wilfole rent paid to Government for fisheries amounts 
to only about £800 a year. The Government rental, however, by 
no meahs represents the actual value of the fisheries to the owners ; 
but anything like an adequate ‘development of this most important 
of the natural resources of Orissa is impossible w hile salt remains at 
the existing Tates. Were it not for the high salt-duty, all the lower 

, reaches of the rivers, vould be seats of large fish-curing establisHi- 
ments. At present, large quantities of fish are sent from the coast 
into the interior, but tlfey generally reach the villages in a state of 
' pitrefactjion. A little salting is attempted even at present ; but the 
«estrictions on th& galt manufacture, the multiplicity of forms which 

“Nave to be gone through éven when a pass has been obtamed, ‘and 
thé vexations attending the transit of salt, repder it impossible for 
the illiterate .fisherman to keep a stock of the article without sub- 
*jéstingehimself to troublesome surveillance. In 1870, the Collector 
reported that the number of persons living exclusively by fishing is 
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very small in Cuttack; so smal that he was unable to hazard a 
conjecture as to their proportion to the total population. The 
Census Report of 1872 returned the number of Hindu fishing 
and boating castes of Cuttack at 66 ,648, or 4:6 per cent. of the 
Hindu population, who form 95° 7 per cent. of the total population 
of the District. IN 

Dr. Francis Day, Inspector-General of Indian Fisheries, in his 
elaborate Report on the Fish, and Fisheries of Z/ndia, has given an 
account of the state of the river fisheries of Orissa, from which 1 
condense the following :—Fish forms an almost universal article of 
consumption. Dr. Day states that during a visit of inspection to 
Orissa in 1869, he was given to understand that, with the exception 
of religious mendicants, and those who have taken a vow that neither 
themselves nor their descendants shall eat fish, all classes use it. 
In the interior of the District, a complaint exists that the Supply of 
fresh-water fish has fallen off of late years ; and Dr. Day states that, 
except at seasons when sea-fish aré obtainable, either from the 
coast or in their migrations up the rivers, the supply proves to be 
unequal to the demand. This arises from the extensive capture of 
breeditig and young fish, a practice which is carried on in Orissa to 
a ruthless extent. The irrigation weirs at Cuttack are‘also said 
to obstruct the passage of the breeding fish up-stream. With 
reference to the wholesale destruction of fry, Dr. Bay states in his 
Report, above cited :—* Most serious injury’wasj-and ro doubt ‘is, 
still, being effected in Cuttack District by the use*of fixed engines 
for capturing breeding fish and their fry. Drag-nets and cast-nets 
of different sizes, also purse-nets and lave-nets, are employed. Drag- 
nets for the rainy season have a mesIt of ‡ of an inch, and even less, 
between the knots; as the floods subside and the fishermen are able 
to wade up to their waists, the force of the cifrrent now becoming 
Tess, and the fry a little larger, ¥ of an inch’is the usual distance ; 
and when the water is clear, 1y, inches between each knot comes 
into play. The reason of this is obvious.’ -The young fry move 
about with the first freshes, and then the minute-meshed nets can 
kill them ; but it is Not until the cold season, when “the water iv 
clear, that the fry have grown fo any size, aiid very fine meshes are 
then generally inapplicable. 7 say“ generally inapplicable,” for it is 
the rule that fish breed during the rains, but some do so likewise 
‘at other periods of the year. But these are not the finest nets used. 
A purse-net fixed to a wooden hoop, having meshes half an inch in 
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circumference, or } of an inch between each knot,,is employed to 
capture the fry up every little channel ; and a lave-net, with as minute 
meshes, is likewise used for the same purpose. Even these, how- 
ever, are not the most destructive practices in vogue in Orissa. 
“Rattan or basket-work traps are bfought into play. One of these 
traps is called a sa/wd or patti, and consists ‘of very fine split bam- 
boos, bound together by means of grass, the interstices betwéen 
each piece being equal to } of ,an inch, or less. This patti is about 
five feet high, and is in the shape of a régular wall-ngt. It is taken 
‘to a tank, and placed in the water in the form of a V, whilst fisher- 
men on either side extend themselves outwards, and, by beating the 
water, drive the fish into the enclosure. The two énds are now 
brought togethey, and the fish penned into a small space ; the two 
sides are advanced nearer and nearer until they almost touch, when 
the fish are removed by a hand-net, or by the hand alone. Weirs 
are used in theo larger streams, and traps in every irrigated field. 
One of these last is of a hora shape, and constructed of basket- 
work, the interstices being so fine that even the smallest fry are 
captured. This is placed at most outlets, or in small channels 
during the floods ; and as all the water must go through it,every 
fish is taken: When not of a sufficient size to entirely fill a channel, 
it is supplemented by bamboo walls extended laterally on either 
side. Another ig shaped like a shoe, but the principle is identical. 
Damming is syextenswely practised. As the rivers commence drying 
up, earthen dama4are raised along the bed, parallel with the course 
of the stream, but narrowing towards its lower end.. Fish are driven 
in, thé’ ends are stopped, and every one is taken. In the same 
way, when tanks begin to dry up, one portion is dammed ,off 
from the rest, the water ladled out, and all-the fish it contains 
captured.’ $ 
, A diversity of opinion exists as to whether the irrigation wens’ 
form any material obstruction to the fish ascending the rivers, and 
thus contribute to their destruction. The Commissioner of Orissa 
“is df opinion that the weirs do not affect the fish, and that fish pro: 
ceeding up- -streamaaph pass the Aveirs without aibiculty: The Collector 
“of Cuttack and fhe enginner officers i in charge ofthe Irrigation Works, 
“togéther with Dr., Day, hofd the opposite view, and state that whole- 
” sale destructipn of fish takes place at the weirs. Dr. Day states : 
“Jrrom personal invéstigation, I most unhesitatingly deny that breed- 
, ing fish ever pass up the narrow under- sluices of ‘these tveirs ; but 
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those in the centre of the Johrd and Midnapur weirs, which are 
from forty-five to fifty feet wide when open, can cause but little im- 
pediment to the ascent of fis. They make wide, open gaps, than 
which nothing can be better. But it is whilst the fish are waiting 
for them to be opened, and at such times as they are obstructed at 
these weirs, that their slaughter goes on ; likewise in the dry season, 
when the spent fish and their fry are endeavouring to return to the 
sea, and all the watenvay is closed against them. The destruction 
of large fish when in season would, of course, be useful as food; ] 
but, unfortunately, everything is captured, from fry ‡ of an inch 
in length. Crocodiles congregate in large numbérs at this place, 
where abundance of food is obtainable without trouble. Sharks, 
saw-fish, deAALis, tortoises, and turtles revel in the pools below the 
weirs; and as soon as the water shallows sufficiently, nets, and every 
device that man can command, are brought. to bear on the finny 
tribes. When I was there, the fishermen assertedsthat fish of all 
sorts were decreasing,.and that those detained in the pool below 
the Jobr4 weir were being slaughtered in numbers. One saminddér 
stated that he owned a small piece of water in the, KdA4tjur{ river, 
three miles below Cuttack, but owing to the irrigation works having 
diminished the supply of water, his fishery had been’ ruined. A 
‘fisherman on the Kdtjuri also complained ‘of the decrease of fish in 
that river, but observed, as some compensation, thgt their price had 
largely jncreased. J examined the main stream. of: the Mahdnadi 
river above the weirs, and higher up than where it-first divides; and 
the following were some of the results arrived at At Devikatd, 
about a mile above the bifurcation of the river at Nard}, were’ seven 
fishermen ; they complained that since the construction of the weirs 
the fish had much decreased, large ones being almost entirely absent 
from the river. At DéAspur, still higher up, in- ten hauls of a large 
‘Crag-net, nothing was obtained, and the fishermen stated their i in- 
tention of leaving that part of the country and migrating to below 
the weirs. At KundAipur, the fishermen coniplained of a great 
uecrease of fish. At Ustié and Subarndpur were the same reports,” 
and it was observed ‘that the diminution had commenced since 
the erection of the weirs. At Bdénki, the kighest pojnt I éxaminetr” 
the tahsildér asserted that fish had become much scarcer since’ the~ 
construction of the weirs;,and that fish were then (189) selling for’ 


. Six pice a ser, which a few lars previously could ‘nave been purchayedt 


~ for two pice! " 
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Dr. Day thus sums up his report on the Cuttack river fisheries :— 
©1 cannot help calling attention to the great richness in the number 
of species of fish. 1 collected 114 distincc sorts ; but notwjthstand- 

“ing this, I found there was a general poverty of the rivers in furnish- 

' ing food’to the population at large. Whether rivers with or without 
weirs were examined, a general absénce of large fish was very 
apparent, except during the monsoon months, when fish‘ ascend 
from the sea to deposit their eggs or 'to prey upon their neighbours. 
Doubtless, weirs act very deleteriouslf by impeding the ascent of 
' fish, and so assisting in their destruction, as well as by preventing 
the descent of ‘the young to the sea; but a yearly and general 
slaughter, carrie on by every conceivable means, and throughout 
the whole country, during the rainy, or breeding season, is probably 
the chief cause of the falling off.’ It must be remembered that Dr. 
Day’s report only has reference to the inland fresh-water fisheries, 
and not to those in the larger rivers and cstuaries along the coast, 
where the supply of fish is inexhaustible. « 

‘The practice, of stocking ponds and tanks with, the fry of valuable 
sorts of fish during the monsoon months is extensively practised in 
Cuttack and “throughout Orissa. The tanks which are thus yearly 
stocked with fish belong either to private parties, who purchase the 
young fish wherewith to'stock them, or else to fishermen who rent 
these pieces of water, and themselves stock them with fish. The 
_ species takgn for this purpose are the more valuable sorts ‘of carps, 
” such as thee£d/&t, and various Labeos and Cirrhinas, all of which, it 
is asserted, do not breed in tanks. The stocking is simply donewit. ‘the 
object of obtaining a supply of food, and not for breeding purposes. 
Some of these tanks are perennMl, whilst others yearly dry up. Those 
tanks which do not communicate with rivers are best suited for this 
purpose. Sometimes heavy freshes or rains occur after the ponds 
have Been stocked, and as the surplus water flows off, these young 
fish are carried with it; this may occasion the necessity of re-stocks 
ing two or three fimes ¢n one year. In Cuttack, fishermen sell fry 
for stocking purposes at the rate of one rupee for an earthen pot, 
«computed to hold from two to four hundred ‘small fishes. Small fry 

“VF some of the carps, placed in ponds about June, attain to about 
ten inches in length by‘the succeeding January ; and it is at this 
period that, netting the stock ponds usually commehces. Some. 
Gynere drag the tnks every two or thr& months ; others only once 
‘a year. In ponds that dry up yearly, as they c<begin <o get very. ' 
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shallow, 3 dam is constructed across the middle, and the water is 
baled out, so that every one of the fish is taken.’ 

LiNEs OF DRAINAGE.—In the west of the District, where the 
mountains slope down to the plains, the lines of drainage are 
‘sufficiently marked by the great rivers and their tributaries.” In the 
delta proper the low levels lie, not along the river-courses, but in 
the -yalleys midway between the rivers. The most important of 
these deltaic lines of drainage is that between the Mahdnad! and 
the Brihmanf. The surface-water here gathers intQ a series of 
marshes, with occasional lakes, and eventually finds its way, to the 
sea-coast by the Gobri river, which runs near Kendrépdr4, and 
by the Gandakiyd. The shallower marshes are used for the boro 
rice, of which there are ten principal varieties, viz. :— dubl, 
rdvand, harisankar, lankdé, balunga-marddn, baitdipakhiyd, kdili, 
Rantisiydli, khurd, and Ahegjuriyd. About one-fifth of the whole 
District is cultivated with this marsh rice. It is a coarse, cheap, in- 
digestible grain, used by the lower cagtes, or’ for home consumption 
by the small husbandmen. It grows in from three to six feet of 
water. No effort has been made tp introduce the longer-stemmed 
varieties, which in Eastern Bengal yield a harvest in’ from twelve 
to eighteen feet of water, and any attempts to improve-the cultiva- 
tion are unknown. 

NATURAL ProDUcTs.—Cuttack District possesses no important 
revenue-yielding forests. Sd/ trees arc found in Aild Spkindd4, but’ 
they have not been brought in.quantity into the masKet;,or made to 
contribute to the revenue. The eastern jungles along the coast sup- 
port a good river trade in firewood, and in posts for cottage-burlding. 
On the western side of the Districy the mountainous jungles also 
supply fuel, which is floated down the Mahdnadf. The largest of 
these hill estates, Darpan, yields a revenue of only %46 a’ year 
from this source. Resin, bees-wax, and honey are also obrained, 
sith the Nux vomica tree (Anchi/d), and a sweet-scented grass, of 
marketable value (ba/a). The chief supply of thé jungle products, 
ecpecially fasar and lac, is derived ‘from beyond the frontier of the 
District, in the Tributaty States. 

Pastures.—The regularly assessed parts gf the District forming 
the Mughulbandi, are now too closely cultivated to leave any large 
, Spaces for grazing. The lower reaches of the rivers, however, pass 
through prairies covered wth coarse grass, whivh stretch from -thre, 
Jine where cultivation teases, to that at which the Sundarbans andl 
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marine jungles begin. This is especially the case towards False 
Point and Point Palmyras, where extensive breeding-grounds form an 
important item in the‘rental of the estates. The Kanik4 property 
yields a revenue of £84 a year under this head, and Kujang about 
the same. Large herds of ,buffalo&s “and horned cattle are reared, 
some of which find their way by Uiubéyid dcross the Huigli; but 
the persons employed on the grazing-grounds constitute no appre- 
ciable percentage in the total population. 

WiLD Brasts.—Tigers, bears, leoparGs, wild buffaloes, antelopes, 
spotted deer, hog deer, hyzenas, jackals, foxes, and pigs are found. 
Fish-eating and man-eating crocodiles abound in all the rivers and 
creeks, and grow to a very large size. Comparatively little loss of 

. life is caused by tigers and leopards, as these animals are confined 
chiefly to the dense jungles on the coast, or in ‘the hilly portion of 
the District, where the, population is sparse, and where the deer and 
pigs supply them with sufficient food. The loss of cattle reported 
to the authorities from ‘wild baasts is very $rifing. In 1840 the 
rewards paid for the destruction of wild animals amounted to Rs. 92. 
8. o or. £9, 5s; od. ; in 1860, to Rs. 66. 12. o or £6, 13s. 6d.; and 
in 1869, to Rs. 10 or £1 for vild animals, and Rs. 30 or £3-for 
, crocodiles: ‘Previous to this latter year no rewards had ever been 
given for the destruction ‘bf crocodiles, nor have rewards ever been 
given for snake-kjlling. The-‘reported loss of life from snake-bites, 
wild beasts, qnd crezodies in Cuttack District during the five years 
ending 1869 i is’ 2s follows :—Snake-bite, 741; wild beasts, 470; 
crocodiles, 250—total, 1461; but the actual loss probably amounts 
to twice this number. The small game include hare, pea-fowl, 
Jjungle-fowl, double-spurred fow>, black ang grey partridges, snipe, 
many | kinds of duck and teal, bar-necked geese, common green 
pigeon, and several kinds of doves. No trade worth mentioning is 
farried ‘on in wild-beast skins ; nor are the forest animals made to’ 
contribute towards the wealth of the District. 

POPULATION. —Sévera? rough gttempts have been made towards 
“an * enumeration” of the people. Stirling, in his Account of Orissa; 
published ins vol.Jxy. of the Asiatic Researches, written about 1822, 
" rétarned the population of the three Districts of the Orissa Division 

vat I 296, 365, of yhich he estimated that Cuttack District contained 
” 440,784 souls. This Census was based upon an enumeration of 
the. dyallings, allowihg five persons to 2c house. The Revenue 

, Survey of 1842 estimated the population of ‘Cuttack at 553,073, - 
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and a subsequent attempt at,a Census returned it at 800,000. 
In 1847 another estimate was made, showing a result of 1,018,979, 
giving an average pressure of 320 persons per square mile. Again 
in 1855 another Census was attempted, which returned the popula- 
tion at 1,293,084. Ali these cafculations, with the exception of the 
last, were made by sirhply, counting the houses through the agency 
ofthe police, ‘and assigning, an average number of inhabitants to 
each dwelling. But at the enumeration of 1855, special officers 
were appointed to test thetresults by counting the houses and their 
actual inhabitants in different parts of the District, and thus to ascer- 
tain the correct average for each dwelling. The result disclosed an 
average of slightly over five and a half inhabitants to each house, _ 
and returned a population, as above stated, of 1,293,084; the pro- 
portion of the sexes being 676,320 males, and 616,764 females, 
residing in 225,000 houses. After the famine of 1365-66, returns 
of the surviving population were called for from «he«landholders, and 
the result showed a population of« 1,072,463. Prior to 1872, no 
regular Census of the District by the simultaneous enumeration of 
the people had ever been taken ; and the Collector i in 1870 did not 
thirk that nny of the previous cstumates could be accepted as 
accurate. The enumeration after the famine of 1866, he thought, 
approximated to the truth at the time ; afthough the population had 
since materially increased, by the ret of the, people who had 
fled from their homes at the time of that great calamity. 

THE Census of 1872.—A more exact Census-st the population 
was taken by authority of Government in January 1872. The opera- 
tions were entrusted almost entirely to the Commissioner ‘of “the 
Province and his subordinates, and «he following paragraphs describe 
their proceedings in their own words. The Commissioner, Mr. T. E. 
Ravenshaw, writes as follows :—* Orissa being 'an outlying and back- 
ward Province, and its Tributary States hardly yet brough€ within 

* the pale of civilisation, the first and great object to be obtained was, 
by dint of constant communication with the péople, and by down- 
right hard labour, to instil into their minds the real“objects in view,” 
to remove scruples, ‘prejudices, and objections, wad t9 smooth'’the 
way towards making a Census possible.* This duty has been kept” 
in view ever since the Census was first talked of ; and I have-never 
ceased to impress on my subordinate officers, that the one great 
thing to attain was a moderate amount of confidence and co-op¢y2- 
tion from- caminddrs and people, In fact, for two- years past the 
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District officers and myself have undertaken a mission involving 
preaching the Census fro.n village to village among landholders and 
tenants. 1 felt that among a population like that of Orissa and 
the Tributary States, misapprehension or misunderstanding would 
mean failure. That serious or general misunderstanding has been 
avoided, is perhaps the best criterion that any labour expended in 
preliminary arrangements has not been thrown away. 

“It appears unnecessary for me to detail the serial steps prepara- 
tory to the Census, as these were, as regards, the Regulation Dis; 
tricts of Orissa, kept as close as possible to the printed instructions 
issued by the Registrar-General, who visited Cuttack and settled 
with me all preliminary matters. My chief anxiety was regarding 
agency, and the original estimate of cost included a considerable 
‘sum for paid enumerators. However, as inquiries progressed, it 
was found that the avaiJable agency was not only numerically better 
than I had anticipated, but considerably more efficient and trust- 
worthy, All Governmént offcers in exyery department were 
temporarily enlisted ; zaminddrs began to lend very fairly efficient 
co-operation, either themselves or through their rent-collecting staff ; 
the Rdntingos were found to be invaluable, and worked well ; ଣି 
their subordinate patwdris, where pa/wdris existe 3, were celled into 
requisition and rendered ‘good service. Paid ag ‘ncy became an 
exception, in placg of a rule, as had been expected. 

" The Collector of Cuttack, Mr. Macpherson, gives \ full report of 
proceedings in hi; District, from which the following .s an extract. 
The account of the steps followed in Cuttack applies equally to 
Puri and -Balasor Districts :=—*‘ On the 21st June 1871, intimation 
was received that the proceedings in connection with the Census 
were to be resumed. Up to this” time mere lists of the asa! 
revenue villagés in each //dnd had been prepared, and arrange- 
ments were in progress for arranging them geographically. It was 

` also necessary to obtain a complete catalogue of all the hamlets 
within each of the“ maucds shown in these lists, and Adnringos 
were set to work to prepare this. The task was a very tedious 
. and ‘laborious _One,;and was not completed for the whole District 
tile the end of October. , In the meantime, however, the Districy 
Cuperintendent of Police nad been directed to prepare lists of 
enumerators fpr all the villages entered in his //dnd registers, and 
such, other villages as were found on local inquiry to have been 
“ omitted. The , District Superintendent's lists thus prepared, and 
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the lists of the Ads14ngos, were ready about the same time. The two 
were carefully compared under the supervision of an officer specially 
told off for the purpose, and all discrepancies were carefully re- 
conciled after further local inquiry, where necessary. The corrected 
lists were made over to the Subdivisional officers in the beginning of 
November; and they were directed to arrange for the enumeration 
of all villages and hamlets named therein. 

<I would point out that ‘the police lists and the hiring? lists 
were prepared quite independently of each other, and every village 
or hamlgt included in One and not in the other was at once the 
subject of special inquiry. There was therefore a double guarantee 
for the correctness of the list finally prepared from the two, and 
this was again tested by the Subdivisional officers. I may therefore 
safely say, that wot a single hamlet in the whole District has, as far 
as I can ascertain, escaped enumeration. 

‘The lists were made over to the Subdivisional officers in the 
beginning of November; and a certain number of Adniingos and 
Patwdris were assigned to each, exclusively for Census work, with 
instructions that the Ads1ingos were to be appointed superintendents 
over certain defined tracts of country, while the patwdris were to 
act as far as possible under them as supervisors. The whole mode 
of procedure, and the way in which the forms were to be filled up, had 
been carefully explained to them beforehand. The superintendents 
were at once to visit each village in their respective, jurisdictions, 
and test the corréctness of the information furnimhed-by the police 
as regards enumerators, nominating new men where those already 
mentioned were found to be inefficient. They were to prépare, or 
cause to be prepared, with the assistance of the enumerators, lists 
rf the. householders in each Hamlet, to furnish the Subdivisional 
officers with all information necessary for mapping ouf the work, and 
~¢o distribute sanads of appointment’ to the enumerators. The Sub- 
divisional officers were directed to follow in the track of the superin- 
tendents, to take up groups of villages systematically, test the work 
of the superintendents, finally decide on enumeraiors, and “explain 
generally the object.of the Census and the way-in which it was fo 
be carried out. With reference to ‘the period over which tne Census 
was to extend, and the employment of paid enumerators, they” werw 
to observe the following principles :—~In grcups of villages, where a 
sufficient number of competent enumerators ‘was forthcoming, ‘the 
Census was to be taken in one or two days, as the case might be. 
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In localities where there was no agency forthcoming, and paid enume- 
rators had to be employed, the time of enumeration was to be 
extended; and the services of the paid agents were to be, utilized 
for the full period, one man doing the enumeration of as many 
° mauzds as he could within, the tinfe. The amount of remuneration 
was to be fixed according to the distanc¢g trdvelled and the amount 
of work done. 
© As the enumerators were finally selected, sanads were distributed 
through the Subdivisional officers and tlfeir subordinates, the superin- 
* tendents and supervisors. , The Census forms were in a sjmilar way 
distributed some few days before the time appointed for the enume- 
ration, and collected again after the enumeration was completed. 
‘Considerable difficulty was anticipated, and indeed experienced 
in many parts of the District, in obtaining competent men as enume- 
rators; and it would have been impossible to have taken a 
simultaneous Censvs by means of the printed forms, as persons who 
could write on paper were not,obtainable. The difficulty was got 
over by allowing the Census to be taken invsuch places on palm 
leaves, the entries being subsequently copied by the supervisors, the 
~ police, and other Government servants, into the printed forms.* This 
_ arrangement has not in any way interfered with the accuracy-of the 
enumeration, and it has’saved a considerable expenditure. The 
greatest difficulty as regards enumerators was experienced in the 
J4jpur Subdivision, avhere palm leaves had to be largely resorted to. 
“It was found; a§.a rule, that the list of enumerators originally fur- 
nished by the police was altogether untrustworthy. In Kendrépdré& 
Sul)dirision, out of 696 named, only 205 were approved of, and the 
servants and employ¢és of zaminddrs were found to have been hardly, 
ever nominated. By the system adopted, the incompetent men ere 
weed€d out, and the nal selection was made by the Adnifngos, acting 
Under the immediate supervision of the Subdivisional officers. Th 
clasges from which enumerators were selected were mainly small 
zaminddrs, farmer$ servants of Aaminddrs, schoolmasters, and vil- 
«Jage wfiters, of whom there appear to be 2 greater number than we 
wyere aware jf. The total ‘nymber of enumarators employed was 
4321, and the number of houses allotted to each varied from about 
efifty: t6 sixty. ‘There weré, in addition, some 250 supervisors, be- 
* sides superintendents ; most of the former and all the latter béing 
Goyernment servants.’ 
“As “regards the accuracy of the Census, the Ccllector writes : ¢ 1 
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have no doubt that the proceedings have been as complete as they 

could be, and that for a first at‘empt the enumeration has been 

successful beyond all expectation.’ The Census was intended to 

be a simultaneous one ; and with the exception of a portion of the 

Cuttack and J4jpur Subdivisions, in which the work lasted two” 
days, the rural Census and ‘that of Cuttack town was all taken on 
the 2gth January 1872. In Kendrép4r4 town the Census was taken 
on the 7th, and in J4jpur town on the zr1ith January. The total 
cost of the District Census amounted to £166, 6s. 3d. 

The regults of the Census disclosed a total population of 1,494,784 
souls, dwelling in 5500 villages, and inhabiting 281,430 houses; 
average density of the population, 470 per square mile ; average 
number of persons per village, 271; average number of persons per 
house, 5'3. The table on the opposite page, exhibiting the density 
of the population, with the number of villages, houses, etc. in each 
Subdivision and police circle (//4dnd) of Cuttack District, is repro- 
duced verbatim from the Census Report of 1872. 

POPULATION CLASSII‘IED ACCORDING TO SEX, RELIGION, AND AGE. 
—The total population of Cuttack District consisted in 1872 of 
1,494,754 Souls, viz. 725,330 males, and 769,454 females. Propor-- 
tion of-males in the total population, 48°5 per cent. ; avernge density | 
of the population, 470 persons per square mile. Classified according 
to réligion and age, the Census gives the following results :—Hindus 
—under twelve years of age, males 259,950, ard females 233,382; 4 
total, 493,332: above twelve years, males 434,552, and females 
502,146 ; total, 936,708. Total of Hindus of all ages, males 694,512, 
and females 735,528 ; grand total, 1,430,040, or 95°7 per ¢ent. of 
the total District population. Proportion of males in total Hindus, 
48°6 per cent. Muhammadans—under twelve years of age, males 
7560, and females 6263; total, 13,823 : above twelve years, males 
11,169, and females 15,021 ; total, 26,190. Total of Muhammadans 
of all ages, males 18,729, and females 21,284 ; grand total, 40,013, 
or ‘27 per cent. of the District population.v Proportion of males in 
total Muhammadans, 468 per cent. Buddhists—under“twelve- 
years of age, males 1, and females 2 ; {i Above twekve years, males’ 6, 
females 10. Total of Buddhists of ail 2ges, males 7, ard females 

; grand total, 19. Christians—under" twelve years of age, .maless 
and females 463 ; total, 820: above twelve years, males 641,“ 
nnd ioales 853 ; total, 1494- Total Christians of all anges; motos 

[Sentence conlinned on page 6 
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Sentence continned from page 644 

998, and females 1316; grand total, 2314, or ‘2 per cent. of the 
District population. Proportion of males in total Christians, 43°1 
per cent Other denominations not separately classified, consist- 
ing of aboriginal races and aribes— under twelve years of age; 
males 4105. and females 3968; total, 8073: above twelve years, 
males 6979, and females, 7346 ; total, 14,325. Total ‘others’ of all 
ages, males 11,091, and females 11,314; grand total, 22,398, or 1°4 
per cent. of the District population. Proportion of males in total 
‘other’ population, 49°5 per cent. Population of all denominations 
—under twelve years of age, males 271,973, and females 244,078; 
total, 516,051 ; above twelve years of age, males 453,357, and females 
525,376; total, 978,733. Total population of all religions, males | 
725,330, and females 769, 454- Proportion of males jn total Dis 
trict population, 485 per cent. ° 

The percentage of children not exceeding twelve years of age in 
the population of different religiohs is Teturned in the Census 
- Report as follows :—Hindus—proportion of male children 18°2 per 
cent., and of female children 16°3 per cent. ; proporfjon of children 
of buth sexes, 34°5 per cent. of the total Hindu population. Mubam- 
madans—male children 18°9, and female - children 15°7°per cent. ; 
proportion of children of both sexes, 346 per cent. of the toil. 
Muhammadan population. Buddhists—male Ghildren, §°3, and 
female children 10°5 per cent. ; proportion of children of both sexes, 
15°8 pér cent. of the Buddhist PopiaHon: Christisms—male children 
15°4, and female children 20°0 per cent. ; proportion of children of 
both sexes, 35'4 per cent. of the Christian population.” Other 
denominations—male children 15°3, and female children 17°7 per 
cent. ; pr6pértion of children of both sexes, 36°0 per cent. of the 
°! ‘other’ population. Population of all religions—male children 
**1 8:2, and female children 16°3 per cent. ; proportion of children of. 
both sexes, 34°5 per cent. of the total District population. . The ' 
small proportion of girls to boys, and tie exd®ssive proportion of 
‘Temales above tyelve years of age to males of the same ‘clas, " ¡¢ 
probably due to the fact that natives considgr ‘girlsehave attained - 
womabhhood at a much earlier period then boys each ‘manhoB. 
The proportion of the sexes of all ages, namely, males 48°5; and 
{females §1 ‘5 per cent., is probably correct: The exgess of females’ 
over males is „ explained by the fact that Cutfack Districts Supplifs | 
Ca'cutta “and ‘other towns with a considerable ‘ampunt of labour, 
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‘The men go principally as palanqiin bearers, and as labourers and 
domestic servants, and leave their wives and families behind them. 

INFirMitTIEs.—The number and proportion of insanes and of 
persons afflicted with certain other infirmitigs in Cuttack District is 
thus returned in the Cerfsus Report :©-Insanes—males 205, and 
females 50; total, 255, or “or 71 per cen€ of the District populatjon. 
Idiots—males’ 99, and females 23; toml, 122, or ‘oo82 per cent. of 
the District population. Deaf and dumb—males 407, and females 
, 158 ; total, 565, or ‘0378 per cent. ‘of the Distfict population. 
Blind—males 885, and females 626 ; total, 1511, or ‘rorr per cent. 
of the District population. Lepers—males 382, and females 64; 
total, 446, or “0298 per cent. of the District population. The total 
number of male infirms amounted to 1978, or ‘2727 per cent. of the 
total male population ; number of female infirms, 921, or ‘1196 per 
cent. of the female Population. The number of infirms of both 
sexes was 2899, or :1939 per cent.. of the total District population. 

I omit the returns of the population according to occupation, aS 
they do not stand the test of statistical criticism. 

ETHNICAL DIVISION OF THE PEoPLE.—The inhabitants of Cuttack 
consist of three races,—Aboriginal, Indo-Aryan or Hindu, and 
Afghdn orf Musalmén. The aboriginal tribes here, as elsewhere, 
cling to their mountains and jungles. They chiefly consist of the 
Kandhs, Kols, afid Savars (the last being by far the most numerous), 
and are réegyrded by the orthodox Hindus as little higher than the 
beasts of the wildérnesses which they inhabit. Miserably poor, they 
subsist,for the most part by selling firewood and the other products 
of their jungles ; but a few of thgm have patches of cultivated land, 
and many earma wages as day-labourers to the Hindus. They form, 
in facts an intermediate stage of destitution between the compara- 
tively well-off tribes in the Tributary States (the stronghold and homgs 
of these races), and the Pins, Bauris, Kandé4r4s, and other lowland 
castes, who now rapk as the basest among the Hindu community, 
but who are supposed to be the remnants of the pre-Aryan people, 
‘from the similarity, of their habits to thosé of the’ undoubted abori- 
gimes in the Hill tacts. The great bulk of the Indo- -Aryan or Hindu 
pspulation conststs of Uys, with a residue offimmigrant Bengalis ; 
L414 Kdyasths from Behar and Northern India; Telingds from the 
"Madras coast®, Marpattds from Central and Western India ; Sikhs 
, fron thé Panjdb ; and Mdrwérls from Rdjputdnd. These j uninicrint 
ESTES live ‘chitfly in the town of Cuttack, and arg regarded as 
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temporary residents, although ‘born in the Province. A large 
number of Bengalfs and L414 Kdyastbs have been settled in different 
pats of the District for seven or ¢ight generations, a period suffi- 
ciently long to warrant their being,classed with the Uriya population, | 
but for the caste systema, whsch has stood’ in the way of their fusion. 
Several Sikh families havé also settled in the rural parts. The 
Musalmén population are the descendants of the northern soldiery 
who swooped down upon Qrissa i in 1558, and during subsequent 
Muhammadan Jnvasions, together with the few converts to Islém., 
whom they made among the Uriyds. 

‘The Census Report of 1872 ethnically divides the population as fol- 
lows :—Europeans and non-Asiatics, 193; Eurasians, 210; non-Indian 
Asiatics, G6; aboriginal tribes, 19,483 ; semi-Hinduized aborigines, 
195,709 ; Hind castes and peoplé of Hindu origin,, 1,239,176 ; 
Muhammadans, 40,007; total, 1,494,784. 1 take the following 
table from Mr. C. F. Magrath’s separate District Census Compila- 
tion for Cuttack. The list of Hindi castes will be reproduced ont 
a subsequent page, but amanged in a different order to that given 
here, as far as possible according to the rank which they liold in 
local public esteem :— 


+ NAMF OF NATIONALITY, N NAME OF NATIONALITY, 
A <. Number. ” 
Tarivr, or Caste Trine, or Casac. 


Md 
II1.—ASIATXES.* 


1.—NON-ASIATICS. 


Enuropeans— A.—Other than Na. atives of 
Enclish India and Burmah. 
5 Afghan, . 
Irish, ’ 
Scotch, Jew, 
Welsh l 
French, eo” Total,, 
B.—Nattves of india and 
Po rtuguese, British Burmah. 
1. Aboriginal Tribes. 
Total, Savar, 
; —— —— | _ Gond, 
Austratasian— Kangh, 
Tasmanian, DhAingar, 
Bhumij, 
Toraz dr Nor-Asiatrs, |. 193 | Kol, 
Siont, ® 
4 ° ° Tadala, 
II.—MIXED RACES. Santal, 
Eurasian,, we . 0. Total 0 
ee 
Conee DE ene MECC > AAO Joe 
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NAME OF NATIGNALITY, 
Trive, or Castr 


2. Sem Hinduszed 
Aboriginals. 
Bagdi, i 
Bauni, 
Bhury 4, 
Dosadh, . 
Bind, 
Basheliya, 
Kaord, 
Ghusunyd, 
Khaira, 
Kandars, 
Dom, 
Chamir and Muchi, 


ର 
Yadiki, 5 


. 3. Hindus. 
(i ) SuPErIOR CASTES. 


Brahman, . 
Ganak, 

Mastin, 
Rajput, 
Kbhandait, 
Khandwal, « .* 
Mahénaik, «¢. ® 


Total, 


” ହି 
All.) INTERMEDIATE CASTES. 


KAyasth— » 
1. Bengali, . 
2 Karn, ® 
«3 Gthers, - 
MaHanti, 
Baidyi, « 
Bhat, . . 
Shagirdpeshs, a 


Top, a. 

» ¢ 

“4 {in ) TRADING Cisne se 
Acamiald, 

Marwan, i 

Bais baniyd, & 

Gandhi - baniy4; 

Pty 


~ 


Nastg OF NATIONALITY, Number 
1 riDE, OR CASTE Hm 


(in ) TRADING CASTES—cont. 

Kumti, . . 51 
Bamja, ec + . FB 54 
Kaparyd, : ¢ 350 


. Total, . 10,326 


(in) PASFORAL CASTES, . 
Godla (Ahir), $ ହି PF 182 
.Goala (Gaur), « ଶର 5 $$ 
‘Gareri, . . : 354 


“Total, 106,194 


(v ) CASTFS ENGAGFD IN 
PREPARING COOKED Foop 


Haln 4, . . IT 

ଏ 9 
57,357 

2,232 

59,609 

256,308 

28,27 

4,658 

20 

21 

$ 381 

Beljwar, . IN 465 
Kulta, etc., ଛି 327 
Dogra, . ¥ 332 
Bhopa, . 1,687 
Sadgop, « . 218 
Banu, «. PF 4416 

Mali, . / 3,346 

* Kurml, & s 191 
Koen, . # 28 

1 
234 Total, . | 200,654 
469 |. 
17,435 { (ni) CASTES ENGAGED 
—— | | CHIEFLY IN PERSONAL - 
€1,217 SF RVSCE. . 

Dhoba, « « 27,560 
Napit or Ber, 29,494 
Lodha, . ଶି $: 299 
Jihoy + ¢ « ହି 146 
Kabir, ¢ F ¢ ¥ 9 

57, 508 
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Trine, or Caste 


(vin ) ARTISAN CasTtTEs 


Lohar (blacksmith), 
Kansart and Thathari 
4 {braner}, «. P 

onar (goldsmith), . 
Pathung (stone cutter), 
Barham: (carpenter), . 
Chuitrakar (painter), 
Ktimbhar (potter}, . B 
Kachora (glass-maher), ~ 
Laherf (lac-worker), 
Sihalgar (steel sharpener}, 
Sankhar (shell cutter), 
Darzf (tailor), . ଝି 
Sunt (distiller), 
Teh (oman), . 
Thuria (oilman), 


Total, 


(1x) WEAVER CASTFS 
Hans, +. 
Matibans, . 
Patua, 
KRaingini, 
TAnt, 
Tulabhina, 
Others, 


Total, 


(x ) LADOURING CASTES 
Nunmyda, « 

Beldar, . 

Matiyal, . 

Kors, 


Total, 
x1.) CASTES ENGAGED 
* IN SELLING FISH AND 

VEGETABLES. 
Nikdarl, 


@(xn ) BOATING AND 
FISHING CASTES. 

Keut, «+. I” 

Ton, 

Gohhi, . 

Nahya, . 

Mala, etc., 


Total, 
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Napig OF NATIONALITY, 
+  TVlrise, or CasTE. 


° 

(cin ) DANCER, MusiICIAN, 
BEGGAR, AND VAG ABOND 
CasTEs. 

Kasbfi, 

Chokar, . 

Khchtd, . 

Manta, 

Adhyvaria, 


PF Total, - 

(xiv ) PERSONS FNUME- 
RATED BY NATION- 
ALITY ONLY. 

Marhatt4, 

Sikh, 

Tlelingi, + 

Madrasi, ¥ 


554 
60 


974 
29 


1,597 


* 
° Total, 


(xv ) PERSONS OF UNKNOWN 
OR UNnSPECIHED CASTES, „, 1,290 
. 


GRAND ToTAL OF HINDUS, 1,206,286 
4 Lersorm of Hindu Onigin 


not recbgrising Caste. 


Jug, + » on 
Sanjasi, « . 
Nanahshahi, - 
Buddhists, 
Brahmas, ହା 
Natné Chnstians, « 
° 


* ¢ 
* 


’ 
- 
9 


Total,* . 


5. Auhanmnadans. ° 
Mughul, . 
Pathan, . 
Sayyid, « : 
Shaikh, . . @ - 
Unspecified, . ଧର 


® * * Total, ? 

. ° oe ® 
ToTAL are Natives OF 
INGA, +» ହଳ Nn 


1,494,381 


yr 


1,494, 785 


TortTaL oF AsiaTICS, 
bo) * 


GRAND TOoTAL, s 


IHIGH CASTES. 71 


No IMMIGRATION OR EMIGRATION, properly so called, takes place 
in the District. Large numbers of the Gaur, Godlé, and Chdsé 
castes {herdsmen and cultivators) .go’ to Calcutta for employment 
as’ upper house servants, palanquin bearers, or workers on the 
‘roads ; but they all periodically “return, to their homes after an 
absence of about three or four years. ‘Lhe Tells (or oil pressers) 
supply porters ‘and carriers to Calcutta, but they seldom fail to 7e- 
turn to Orissa when they have made a little money. The licensed 
recruiters also collect small parties of“low castes as labourers for 
‘the tea plantations of Eastern Bengal ; and but very few of these 
emigrants return to the District. 

HixDu CastEes.—The following is a list of ro3 Hindu castes met 
with in Cuttack District, arranged as far as possible in the order in 
which they rank in local public esteem, and showing their occupa- 
tions, etc. ‘I'he figures indicating the number of each caste arc 
extracted from the District Census Compilation of 1872. 

HiGH Castres.—The following twelve rank highest :—(1) Brdh- 
man ; priests, landholders, Government servants, agriculturists, etc. 
The Bréhmansg of Orissa are divided into two classes,—Vaidik or 
sacerdota! Bréhmans, and Laukik or worldly Bréhmans, who engage’ 
in business in a variety of, pursuits, mainly agricultural., The 
latter are said to be equally numerous with the Vaidik or priestly 
Bréhmans, but.ase held in less esteem. A more detailed account 
of the Vaidik Bréluihans, furnished by Mr. Beames, C.S., will be 
found in my *Stnéistical Account: of Balasor District. The Laukik 
or worldly Bréhmans bear the sept names of Balrdmgotr{, Mas- 
ténf, and Paniyér. ‘The Census Report gives a heading for 
the Mastin{ Bréhmans separately, but many of them are doubt- 
less refurned in the main body of Brihmans. The Balr4mgotri 
Brélhmans arc not specially mentioned in the returns, and are pro- 
bably returned either with the Mast4n{ Bréhmans, or simply as Brélr” 
mans. The Paniydri Bréhmans are so called from their cultivating 
and dealing in vegélables. They are said to be a numerous class, 
but only on¢ pérson in the entire Province was, returned as such 
im 1872; they prebapbly. described themsclves ‘simply as Bréhmans. 
‘Mhe great majprity of «the Orissa Bréhmans gre Siva- -worshippess. 
The’ Census Report returns the number of Brahmans in Cuttack 
' District at 128 ,123, exclusive of 15,526 returned separately as 
NaAstdnt Bréhmans.* (2) Ganak or Jyotish{ ; a lapsed class of 
„ Bréhmans, whe are considered as degraded Ly theif indiscriminate « 
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acceptance of alms from the low castes; they are the village astrono- 
mers and astrologers, who prepare the yearly calendars, cast nativities, 
announce propitious times for, the performance of any Hct, tell 
fortunes; etc. The Census „Report returns them as a” class” of 
Bréhmans, and -puts stheip number in Cuttack District. at 10,030. 
(3) Réjput. This caste claims the rank of Kshattriya, the great 
military caste of ancient India The Orissa Rijputs probably 
comprise a good many of the Khatri, or trading caste, as no 
distinction scepms to have been made between them in the res 
turns. There are no pure Kshattriyas in Orissa, but the chicfs 
of the western Tributary States claim the title for themselves 
ard their immedidte followers. ‘The so-called Ri4jputs, again, are 
much lower in the social scale, being employed as messengers, , 
constables, and cloorkeepers. ‘The Census Report returns their 
number at 10,728. (4) Khanddit. This elass rmanks next, and 
forms the most numerous caste in Cuttack. *Thtt name signifies 
“swordsman;’ and thgy originally domposed the ancignt militia of 
the country, maintained by the R4j4s, holding lands on a strictly 
military tenure. ‘They are now chiefly cultivators, ang] barHy to be 
‘distinguished from the Chias4 or agricultural caste, descrilfed below. 
, Althopgh a numerous and well-defined body, the KhandMits do not- 
appcar to be really a distinct caste, but ‘to be made up of various 
castes. ‘The number of Khanddits in Cuttack Déstrict in 1872 is 
returned by the Census Report at 254,762.* (5) KiandwAl; 522 in 
number; and (6) Mahdndik ; S290 in number. Fath the foregoing 
arc retumed in the Census as being subdivisions of Khpndtits, 
and their names are said to be titles borne by certain Khari 
families. The habits and cust8ms of the Khandwils closcly 
resemble those of the Godlds, a pastoral caste described ebelow. 
(7) Karan; clerks and Government servants, also cultivators. The 
*Karans are simply the Orissa counterpart of the Kdyasths or writes 
* caste of Bengal. They do not, however, intermarry with the lstter, 
nor eat with them. The principal divisions ofthe Orissa ,Karans 
dre the Krishnatrey4, thg .Sankhydyand, the Barddt4}; and” Ndgas. 
These families all beer the surmames ନୁ DAs or, Mmhanti{ ; „Dut those 
whose ancestors weye the principal” offiaers of the native, R£}As 
enjoy the title of Fdtnaik or Chief Reader. The R4j4 of the 
Tributary State of Athgarh is said to be the head: of ghe Karans in 
Orissa. The Census Report retumed the number” of Keransyin 
+ Cuttack at 47,709. ° (8) Kdéyasth; principally employed as clerks, 
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and Government servants, who Fave found their way into the 
Province from Bengal; number in Cuttack District, 5104. (9) 
Mahantf ; stated in.the Census’ to beiong to the same class, as the 
Karans and Kdyasths, but they are not acknowledged as equals by 
the orthodox Kdéyasths. Number in Cuttack District, 41. (10) 
Baidy4 ; physicians; 234 in number; , (11) Bhdt; heralds and 
genealogists, also .carriers of letters of invitation on occasion of 
feasting or other ceremony. They claim to be fallen Bréhmans, and 
wear the sacred thread ; but the rank is not usually accorded them, 
‘and the Census Report classifies them as an intermediate caste. 
Number in Cuttack District, 469. (12) Shagirdpesh4 ; a numerous 
caste, said to be the offspring of low-caste women by Karan, Bhé4t, 
and sometimes (though rarely) Bréhman fathers; 17,435 in number. 
TRADING CaSsTES.—Next follow the trading castes, who all claim 
rank above the Sidra, and assert that they belong to the Vaidya, 
or great mercamtile ‘caste of Sanskrit times. They are as follows :— 
(13) Baniyd ; the’ generic term: for a congeries of trading castes ; 
54 persons were returned as Baniyds in the Census of 1872. (14) 
Gandh4 - baniy4 ; a subdivision of the great Baniy4 caste, following 
the trade‘ of grocers and spice dealers’; 493 in number. (15). Bais- 
baniy4 ; general traders; 9165 in number. (16) Putli-baniy4 ; spice 
dealers ; 13 in number. ' In the Census Report it is stated ‘that 
the Putlj-baniy4s are’ probably the same as the Bais-baniyds; 
like’ them they refuse-to eat food which has been prepared by 
Brahmans. (17) Agarwal ;' a caste of up-country traders; 17 in 
number. (18) MA4rwd4ri; a caste of up-country traders; 30 in 
number. (19) Kapariy4; cloth merchants ; 350 in number. (20) 
Kumtf ; a caste of Madras traders ; 51 in number. : 
PupE Supra CastEes.—The respectable Sidra castes, twelve in 
number, come next.” These are,—(21) Népit or Bhanddri. The 
common name for a barber in Orissa is Bhanddri. Originally 
meaning a storekeeper, the term has come to be distinctively 
applied to the baruer caste, it is supposed from the very intimate 
position which the caste occupies in the Hindu social system. Not 
anly does tho barber practise.the business of chis trade, but he may 
Des said ‘to be. the confidant of the family ; and it is he in Orissa 
ewho’ srranges marriage allidnces,'and other matters requiring delicacy 
and tact. ‘the Census Report returned 29,494 of this caste in 
"Cattack District. {22) Lohdr or KA4mé4r; ironworkers and black- - 
smiths; 11070 in number. (23) Kumbhar; potters amd makers 
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of carthen idols; 16,812 in number. (24) Kénséri and Thatharl ; 
braziers, SonpREdimiths; and workers in bell-metal ; 7579 in number. 
(25) Sadgop; the highest among ‘the cultivating castes; 218 in 
number. (26) ,Bdrul; growers and sellers of betel leaf; 4416 in 
number. (27) Mdlf ; gardeners, Rower-gellers, and workers in pith; 
3346 in number. (28) Qr; a cultivating caste, a branch of the 
Khanddits; 20 in number, (29) Sid or Sudra ;-agriculturists ; 
2,276 in number. (30) Teli or Tilf; oilmen by caste, but many 
have now abandoned their encient occupation, and amassed con- 
siderable wealth by trading ; 49,403 in number. (31) Thurié ; a 
subdivision of the Telf caste, who deal in oil-sceds, which they 
camry about on pack-bullocks. The word Thurid is derived from 
the bullock’s pack; 2707 in number. (32) Aguri; a respectable 
mixed cultivating caste ; 381 in number. 
INTERMEDIATE SUDRA CASTES.—The following twenty-three are 
intermediate Sudra castes, who are neither estcernedmor despised :— 
(33) Gaur;-the great cow-kceping and pastoral caste of Orissa, corre- 
sponding to the Godlde of Behar and Bengal ; 105,658 in.numbei. 
(34) Ahir Godlds; the Bengal pastoral caste ; 182 in number. (35) 
Garer{ ; an up-country pastoral caste; 354 in number. (36) Chds4; 
the great cultivating caste of Orissa; 156,308 in number. “= As stated 
above, the Khanddits, who in ancient, times formed the peasant 
militia of the Province, and held lands in military ficf, have now 
settled down into peaceful cultivators, and are hardly to be dist 
tinguished from ordinary Ch4sds, although returned,sephrately in the 
Census Report. The other agricultural castes, who all rank almost 
on an equality, are the following :—(37) Golé; 4638 in-number. 
{3S) R4ju; 21 in number. (39) Beljwdr; 465 in number. (40) Kulté ; 
327 in number. (41) Dogré; 332 in number. (42) Bhopé | Big 
in number. (43) Kurmi; 191 in number. “ (44) Koerf; 28 in 
‘number. , (45) Vaishnav ; not a caste, but a class of Hinds pros 
' fessing the doctrines of Chalten, a religious Vishnuvite reformer 
of the sixteenth century, who taught rthe ftejection of caste. 
All ranks belong to the, sect, and caste principles are said to°be' 
now creeping in. Number in Cuttack Distrjct sin 1872, 24,339. 
(46) Sanydsi; not a, caste, but a sect of Sivaite r ligiouS ascediés 
and mendicants, who also profess rejection of caste; “17478 im 
number. {47) Jugf; Sivaite religious mendicants and gscetics; 4810 
in number. (48) Nénakshéh{; followers of Nanak Shih, thedounger 
of the Sikh-religion, which alse repudiates caste ; 36-in number. 
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(49) Halwdi ; confectioners and sweetmeat makers ; rr in pumber. 
(so) Rarh{; preparers and sellers of parched grain. This caste is said 
to be peculiar to Orissa, and to be a stpt of ‘the Keut or fisherman 
caste, who have given up their own proper calling, and taken to the 
preparation and sale of parched grain; 2232 in number. (soa) 
GdAnrdr ; preparers and sellers of parched grain, and other cooked 
vegeta Ble food; 57,357 in number. (51) "Kdndu ; « sweetmeat 
makers ; 9 in number. (52) Kahr; an, up-country ଆ employed 
here as domestic servants; ‘g in numter. (53) Sapkhdrf; shell- 
cutters and makers of shell bracelets ; 1135 in number. (54) 
Lodh4 ; domestic servants in respectable families; 299 in number. 
(55) Bhoi; employed in personal or domestic service; 146 in 

number. Cs 

Low Casrtes.—The following. twenty-six are low castes, and are 
despised accordingly :—(56) Pathuri4 ; stone-cutters; 408 in number. 
(57) Barhdi; carprentérs ; 17,184 in number. (58) Chitrakar; painters ; 
470 in number. (59) Kachor&%; glass-makers; 4656 in number. 
(60) Laheri; lac-workers; 848 in number. (64) Sikalgar; probably 
not a separate gaste, but a class of Kémérs who occupy themselves 
in pplishing metals and arms; 15 in number. (62) Darzi; a Hindu 
casté of taitors peculiar to Orissa and Midnapur; 1146 in number. 
(63) Sondr; goldsmiths and jewellers ; 13, 987 in number. (64) 
Sunri ; wine distillers and sellers by caste, but many have now 
band ମଷେ their hereditary occupation, and have taken to trade or 
holding land,’ eta; 3246 in number. (65) Dhob4 ;-washermen ; 
27,560 in number. (66).T4nti; weavers ; 37,822 in number. (67) 
Matébansi Tént{; a sept of-the foregoing caste, who are said to 
have abandoned their hereditary occupation, and to “be generally 

employed as writers and teachers ; 1295 in number.’ (68) Patud ; 
weavers ; 14,514 in ‘number. (69) Hansf; weavers ; 1242 ih 
number. (70) Réngini; weavers and dyers ; a66 innumber. (71}° 
Tul4bhin4 ; cotton-carders; 856 in number. (72) Kord; eagth- 
workers and diggers, employed as labourers upon embankments; 4 
in humber. .(73) Matiy4l; labourers and diggers, etc.; 1425 int 
number. (74) Nik4ri; sellers, of fish and vegetables ; 724 in 
nimber. (75) Keut; fishermen and boatmen; $7,373 in number. 
¢76) Mdlg ; fishermen and boatmen ; 168 in number. (77) Tior; 
‘fishermen ସମଝ boatmen ; 541 in number. “ (78) Belddr; day- 
IAhbnurers; 113 in ‘umber. (79) Naliy4; fishermen; ‘149 in 
number. (80) Gokh4 ; fishermen ; said to be inferiot to any of the 
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other frshing castes ; 8417 in mmber. (81) Nuniy4 ; labourers and 
salt workers ; 389 in pumber. ¢ | 

SENI-ABORIGINAL CastESs.—Theé following twenty-two are semi- 
aboriginal castes, and form the very lowest section of the Hindu 
community. Except wher¢ otherwise mentioned, they are principally 
employ ed either as agriculural orordinary day-labourers :—(82) Bagd(; 
3y02 m number. (83) Baur{ ; 45,391 in number. (84) Bhuiy4 ; 5 in 
number. (85) Dosddh ; 10 in number. (86) Bind; 4 in number. , 
(87) Baheliy4.; 139 in number. (88) Kaord ; swineherds; 126 in + 
number. (S9) Ghusuriy4; 543 in number. (90) Khdir4; 194 in 
number. (91) Kanddr4; weavers and agriculturists ; 6 rsos in ® 
number. (92) Dom; fishermen and basket makers; 2252 in 
‘number. (93) Chamdr and Much{; two distinct castes, but follows, 
ing the same occupation, that of shoemakers’ and leather deaters, . 
and returned jointly in the Census ,Report; 12,267 in number. 
(94) Mihtar; sweepers; 3914 in number. (95)°*P4n; 64,765 in 
number. (96) Shiuli; 1062 in number. (97) Pari{h; 103 in 
number. (98) Yadik4 ; 30 in number. The following are retuned 
as belonging to dancer, musician, beggar, and vagapond castes :— 
(99), Kasbi; 737 in number. (100) Chokir; sor in number. 
(ror} Khelt4; 1588 in number. (102) Mant; 7 in nuntber. (103) 
Adhvdinid; 15 in number. 

The aioe list shows the occupations which the castes ought to’ 
follow, according to their hereditary custotns but practically it is 
not now unfrequent for persons to forsake, either w holly or partially, 
their ancestral employment. The higher castes, as a matter of 
course, look upon these changes witlr disfavour, and decitledly pre- 
fer the old system, according to “which every man, was bound to 
follow his caste occupation, and whieh gave no opportunities to 
men of the lower classes to ‘qualify themselves for positions reserved 
“for their superiors. A general hankering after the occupations of 
the higher classes has arisen under our rule, not because such em- 
ployments necessarily pay better, but on account of their having from 
time immemorial peen associated with castes who rank svell an public 
esteem. This change is said to haye resulted in EF: neglect of several 
trades end callings, very useful in themsehes, but vhich, accortlfng, 
to the custom of the country, are follow ed only by castes!” Not 
jess than three- fourths of the whole population of the District are’ 
engaged in .husbandry. Generally speaking the people are poor,ens , 


compared with the population of Bengal. ° ° 
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Under the Muhammadan and Marhatt4 Governments, the Bengalfs, 
Kdéyasths, and Musalmdéns monopolized the principal offices of State, 
and continued to do so after Orissa had passed under B-itish- rule, 
until’ the vernacular of the country was substituted for Persian 
ds the language ‘of public business and of the courts of law. This 
change enabled the Uriy4s to compete with the strangers for official 
employment ; and almost simultaneously it was authoritatively laid 
down that, in selecting candidates for the Government service, pre- 
ference should be given to natives of the Province, if they, possessed 
equal qualifications. The Uriyés thus obtained a fair chance, and 

the lower ministerial offices are now principally in their hands. The 

higher executive posts, such as those of Deputy-Magistrate and 
.Collector, are still, however, monopolized by Bengalis and other 
immigrants. This is little satisfactory to the natives ; “but the latter 
generally admit that the Bepgalis have had the start of them in 
education and enlightenment In 1869, an attempt, fortunately 
unsuccessful, by some of the Eengali party to get their language 
practically substituted for Uriy4 in the schools, gave rise to some 
bitterness. But, with this . exception, a good feeling is maintained 
between the different races and castes in the District. 

ABORIGINAL TRIBES. —The aboriginal tribes of Cuttack District 
are nine in number. They are principally found in the western 
hilly tract. bordering on the Tributary States:—(1) Savar. This 
tribe forms on¢ of ‘the great aboriginal races of Orissa, who 
have preserved “their ethnical identity distinct from that of the 
subsequent invaders and conquerors of the country. ‘The Savars 
are supposed to be the same as the Sabarze of Ptolemy and the 
Suani of Pliny. They inhabit the jungles of the Tributary States, 
and form a large proportion of the population in the States of Dhen- 
k4énal and Keunjhar.' A detailed description of the tribe will* be 
found in my Statistical Account of the Tributary States (vol. xix.).* 
The Census Report of 1872 returns the number of Savars in Cuttgck 
District at 16,589.” {2) Kandh. - Another aboriginal tribe of Orissa, 
principally inhabiting the Tributary States, and ‘described at lengtH 
inethe Statistical Account of that -part of the‘Province. Only 17 
were returned || in the Cenrus Report of 1872 as,dwelling in Cuttack 
Distritt. (3) Gond. The’ great aboriginal tribe of Central India ; 
‘a full description of them is given in fhe Gazetteer of the Centra 
Peveinces (Ngpur 1870). In Bengal, the Gonds are principally 
met with in‘ the Chuti{ Négpur Division, and a brief ‘notice of 
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them will be found in.the Statéstical Account of the Chutig Négpur 
Tributary States (vol. xvii.) The number of Gonds ih Cuttack 
District, as retumed in the Census Report, is only 12. (4) Tadlé&. 
A tribe which appears to be allied to the Savars, but regarding 
whom very little is known. Like many other of the aboriginal or 
semi-aboriginal races, they are said to be weavers by occupation, 
bst are usually found as, labourers and agriculturists. They 
number 327 in Cuttack District, according to the Census Report. 
(5) ` Bhumij » an aborigieal tribe whose home is chiefly in 
Mdnbhum, and who are described i in the Statistical Account of that 
District (vol. xvii.). Number in Cuttack District,-2169. . (6) Dhén- 
gar; not a separate tribe, but a name applied by the people 
of the plains to all jungle and hill tribes who come to the settled, 
Districts for work. The Census Report returns their number in 
Cuttack at'36. (7) Kol; the principal aboriginal tribe of Chuti4 
Ndgpur, and described at length in the Stmtistfcal Accounts of 
Lohdrdagé (vol. xvi.) and Singbhém (vol. xvii.) Districts. The 
Census Report returrs their number in Cuttack at 302. (8) Santdl ; 
fully described in my Statistical Account of the Sant4] Pargands (vol. 
xvji.\; 3 in number in Cuttack. (9) Séont; 28 in number. 

RruiGiovs Division orf THE PrOPLE—The great balk of the 
population are Hindus and Muhammadans, with a small sprinkling 
of Christians, and a larger proportion of hill trihes and. other ab- 
original people, still professing their primitive forms of faith, 
According to the Census Report of 1872, the Findus of Cuttack 
District form 95°7 per cent. of the total population. 

THe HinNDus, as above shown, form the great majority’ ofe the 
people, numbering in 1872, 694,¢12 males, and 735,528 females ; 
total, 1,430,940, or 95°7 per cent. of the District population, - Pro- 
portion of males in total Hindus, 48-6 per cefit. The vast majority 

‘of the Hindus are Vishnu worshippers, but almost all the Bréhmans 
are,Sivaites. The worshippers of KAli, one of the forms of the wife 
of Siva or the All-Destroyer, are few in nuntber, and, Speaking 
fenerally, are found only, among the Bengali settlers. 

THE BRAHMA SANA), or Hindu Thgistic Assemy, was established + 
in 1856 ; and in 180 the Colléctor reported to me ,that fhe- sociély 
surmbered about fort members i in Cuttack city, but that it m£de n6 
Progress Outside the town. , I have no ,subsequentereturn of the” 
number of members ; and in ‘the Census Report, the followexs. of lbe | 
Bréhma Samd4j, with the exception of six who are retugned separately, 
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arc apparently included with the general Hindu population. The 
first church established in connection with the Sam4{j was soon scat- 
tered, to be re-established in 1858. In 1869 a second Samd4j was 
founded, the principal doctrines being the same as those of the older 
Sect, but more practically applied as rules of life. The older 
Samdé4j is composed almost entirely of Rengalfs, and the religious 
services are conducted in that language. ‘The new sect carries on 
its services in Uriyd, and issues a monthly paper printed in that 
language. Both institutions were estab'ished by Bengall gentlemen, 
‘and the pastors make their living by some secular vocation, receiv- 
ing, no stipend for their ministrations. . The reformed faith is not 
regarded in Cuttack as a distinct religion from Hinduism, and its 
professors occupy the position belonging to their different castes, irre- 
spective of their religious persuasion. The social status of a person 
still depends’ more upon the caste to which he belongs than on his 
“creed or anything else. Education, wealth, and official position go 
far towards securing rank, but if not conjoined with good caste, the 
respect paid is forced rather than voluntary. » Singularity on points 
of religion does not affect a man’s position in society, unless he 
becomes an open apostate from the faith of his forefathers. 

THE Jains have a little settlement in the town of Cuttack, which 
in 1870 was returned by the Collector as consisting of ninetcen 
members., * They, are not returned separately in the Census Report: 
‘Chey are found exclusively among the Md4rwArfs and other traders 
from Northern Idia, and seldom or never make a convert. In the 
rural parts of the District they are unknown. ` 

THE DuppuistTs are returned separately in the Census Report 
as consisting of 7 males and- 12 females, residing in’ Cuttack 
town. 

THE MUHAMMADANS of Cuttack number 18,729 males, and’ 21 ,284 
females ; total, 40,013,.0r 27 per cent. of the District populations 
Proportion of males in total Musalmdéns, 46'8 per cent, The Mu- 
hammadans of Cuttack are divided into the following classes, viz. :;=— 
Sayyid, 3724 in namber ; Shaikh, 20,138 in number ; Mughul, 1274 
in number ; +Pathdén, 13,884 in number; unspecified, 987. The 
Ssyyids claim the first. rnnk jin the list, on the ground of their qs- 
sumed descent ‘rom the first followers of the Prophet. The Shaikhs 
are descended from later converts, but both ‘these and the Sayyids 
bglong «to the’Sunnt sect. The Mughul, as his’name denotes, is a 
foreigner, and js generally a Shaikh. The Pathdns are descendants 
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of the Afghdn conquerors of Orisea, and belong to the Sunni sect. ‘The 
religion of Isldm does not now make any progress in Orissa, although 
the famine of 1866 contributed to its ranks to a certain extent, some 
charitable Musalmdns having given shelter to deserted or orphaned 
children, and brought them up in their own faith. Although only 
forming 2°7 per cent. ofe the population of the whole District, 
the Muhammadans form a more considerable element in Cuttack 
town, where, out of a total population of 50,878, the Musalm4éns 
number 7436, pr 14°6 per cant. . 
THE CHrisTIAN population of the District in 1872 amounted 
to 998 males, and 1316 females ; total, 2314, or ‘2 per cent. of 
the total population. Proportion of males in total Christians, 
431 per cent. Deducting 403 from the total Christians, for the 
European and Eurasian population, there remains a balance of 191, 
representing the ‘native Christian population of the District. This 
includes a number of children who were rescued from the famine of 
1865-66., As a rule, the native Ghristians are despised by the 
Hindus and Musalm#ns, but individuals among them exact respect 
by their high character, combined with wealth or’ official position. 
Two peasant settlements of Christians have been founded by the 
Cuttack Baptist Mission—one at Chhagdn, a village in the Tributary 
State of Athgarh, but within a short distance of Cuttack, on the 
opposite side of the Mahdnadi ; and the other at Khanditar, on the 
banks of the Kharsud, about ten miles from J4jpur. These little 
colonies live entirely by agriculture ; while the towa Christians. find 
employment as Government servants, or in connection with the 
Mission, or as menial servants or daydabourers. GeneralHy spoak- 
ing, the native Christians manage 0 earn just enough to secure a 
decent livelihood; although, on the one hand, there are some 
isolated cases of comparative affluence, and, off the other, some who 
“have to be assisted out of the Mission funds.. If the famine dérphang 
’ are excepted, Christianity appears to have made but little progress 
in actually converting the people, but it has done fhuch indirect good. 
According to the; Census returns, nearly all the native Christidns* 
are inhabitants of Ceattack town, the, total Christian population of 
which (including Europeans) is 1968, ° 
Division oF THE PEOPLE iNTO TOWN AND , COUNTRY.-2-Thee 
population” of the District is almost entirely rural. e The Census 
Report returns only three towns as containing a population ‘of xe’ 
thousand soul¢ or upwards, namely :—Cuttack, popwation, 50, 878; 
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Jdjpur, population, 10,753; and Ecendriépdrd, population; 10,682. 
Details of the population of these towns wil be found in the follow- 
ing pages. The town population is’ stationary ; and the people of 
Cuttack District, and indeed of all Orissa, evince no tendency 
towards city life. Nothing except sheer necessity can induce them 
to quit their hereditary homesteads ; ance if so compelled, they pre- 
fer the humblest hovel in the country to living in a city. They look 
down on the townspeople, and seldom intermarry with them, in part 
owing to a belief that the practices ang habits of city life are not so 
‘strictly in accordance with caste rules. The town population does 
not appear to furnish an undue proportion of the ordinary work of 
administration. ‘The inhabitants of Jdjpur and the surrounding 
country are supposed to be of a more litigious disposition than those 
in other parts ; and the jungle communities along the eastern coast, 
and im the hilly western frontier, require a certain amount of tact 
to manage then. But as a whole, the people are quiet and sub- 
missive, very ignorant of their rghts or privileges, and passive under 
‘oppression, if clothed with the garb of authority. 

Mr. .C. F. Magrath's District Census Compilation for Cuttack 
thus classifies the villages and towns :—(1) Headquarters Subdivision 
—so0o villages containing less than two hundred inhabitants ; 332 
with from two to five hundred ; 157 with from five hundred to a 
thousand ; 46 toisvns with from one to two thousand; § with from 
wo to three thousand x 1 with from three to four thousand ; and 
1 with upwatds .0of fifty thousand inhabitants ; total, 1042 ons 
and villages. (2) Kendrépdrd Subdivision—536 villages containing 
less thAn- two hundred inhabitants ; 291 with from two to five hun- 
dred ; 82 with from five hundred to a thousand ; 16 towns 
from ogre to two thousand ; 5 with from two to three thousand ; 
with from three to f6ur thodefid'; and 1 with from ten to cen 
thousarfd inhabitants ; total, 932 towns and villages. (3) J4jpur Sub 
division—1288 villages containing less than two hundred inhabitants ; 
540 with from two to five hundred ; 198 with from five hundred toa 
‘thousadd ; Go towns with from one to two thousand ; 6 with froh 
two to three whourand ; 2 with from three to four ‘thousand ; 1 with 
from fourto five thousangl ; andr with from ten to fifteen thousand 
inhabitants; toil, 2096 towns and villages. (4) Jagatsinhpur Sub- 

* division—864, villi containing less than two hundred inhabitants ; 
9 with between tho and five hundred; 138 with between five 
hundred and a thousand ; 22 towns with from one to'two thousand ; 
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and 2 with from two to five thousand inhabitants; total, 1430 
towns and villages. Total for the whole District—3188 villages 
containing less than two hundred inhabitants ; 1567 with from two to 
five hundred ; 575 with from five hundred to a thousand ; 144 towns 
with from one to two thousand ; 18 with from two to three thousand ; « 
4 with from three to féur fhousand ; 1 with from four to five thou- 
sand; 2 with from ten to fifteen thousand ; and 1 with upwards of 
fifty thousand inhabitants ; grand total, 5500 towns and villages. 

The following table exhibitg an abstract of the statistics available 
for the three towns of Cuttack District The total urban population 
thus disclosed amounts to 72,313, leaving a balance of 1,422,471 
ns forming the rural pogulation. The dwellers in the towns, there- 
forc, only amount to 4°8 per cent. of the total population of the 
Distric. The Muhammadans, who, throughout Cuttack, amount to 
only 2°7 per cent. of the general inhabitants, furnish 14'6 per cent. 
of the population of Cuttack city, and r2°7 per cent. of the total 
population in the three towns containing upwards of five thousand 
souls. The Hindus furnish 83°6 per cent. of the urban populatiom ;\ 
Christians, 3'8 per cent. of Cuttack city, or 2°8 per cent. of the 
three large towns ; ‘Others,’ ‘9 per cent. of the urban population, 
almost exclusively confined to Cuttack city. 


RETURN OF POPULATION IN TOWNS CONTAINING MORE THAN 
» S000 INHABITANTS IN CuTraCKk DisTRICT (1872): ° 
. 


Gross 043s OO 
Names of Towns {Hindus Toul | Mumecipal | Municipal { Rate of Taxation 
Expenditure] Pf ge 


. 
: . d.lR. a pla ad. 

Cuttack, + « , 50,878 { 1617 16 i: lo 5 rtf oo 7 
Jijpur, + + » , 10,753 | 244 4 @ 225 oO 0 3 8 o 
1225| 10 10,682 | 81 2 169 10 ojo 2 Flo 44 


Total, . {60,452 | 9237 | 10881 636 [72,313 | 2043 2 o 191g 13 lo 4 6 o 6} 
° 


CuTTACcK (Katak),eone of the five rbyal stromgholgs of ancient 
Orissa, is situated on, the peninsula torimed Py the bifurcatfon of the 
Mahdénad(, where it throws off the Kd4tjuri, in 2 29’ 4” "north, 
latitude an? 85° 54 29” east longitude. It is the centre of com- < 
merce, the scat of the principal civil court, and so thé headquartorse 

. of the Commissioner bf the Division. The city was founded about 
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nine hundred years ago by one of the kings of the Long-haired or 
Lion dynasty, and has continued to be the seat of government 
to the present day. Its position as the key of the hill territory, 
and as the centre of the network of the Orissa canals, ,gives it 
*both military and commercial "importance. At present, how- 
«ever, Cuttack is mainly known in the world for its beautiful 
filigree work .in gold and silver. In 1825 the town contained, 
according to Stirling, a total population of about 40,000 Souls, 
dwelling in 6512 houses. In 1869 an Axperimental Census returned 
the population of Cuttack town and suburbs as follows :—Town—area 
1298 acres; houses, gor8 ; population, males 18,935, and females, 
18,345; total 37,280. Suburbs—area, 8276 acres; 2296 houses; 
population, males 4666, and females 4490 ; total 9156. Grand total 
of town and suburbs—area, 9774 acres ; houses, 11,314 ; population, 
males 23,607, and females 22,835 ; total 46,436. According to the 
regular Census,ethe population of Cuttack town and suburbs stood 
as follows in 1872 :—Hfndus—emales 21 ,142, and females 19,707 ; 
total 40,849. Muhammadans—males 3567, and females 3869; 
total 7436. Christians—males 804, and females 1164 ; total 1968. 
‘ Others’—males 356, and females 269; total 625. Population of 
all denominations—males 25,869, and females 25,009; grangl total 
g0,878. . The gross municipal income in 1871 amounted to £1617, 
16s. od.,, and the gross municipal expenditure to £1516, 3s. 1}d.; 
.average rate of‘municipal taxation, § dnnds 1 pie or 7§d. per head 
of the town fopplation. 

THE CITADEL OF CUTTACK is situated on the south bank of the 
Ka4tjuti river, opposite to the city. It is styled Fort Bar4b4ti, and 
its construction 1s assigned to various monarchs, reigning at widely 
different dates. Stirling is of opinion that it was probably built by 
R4j4 Anang Bhim Deo in the fourteenth century. He thus de- 
écribes‘the building :—‘ The square sloping towers or bastions, and 
general style, clearly bespeak a Hindu origin. The Muhammadan ° 
or Marhatt4 goverrfors of Orissa added a round bastion at the north- 
“western angle, ‘and constructed the great arched gateway in the 
egstern face ;» which, alterations are alluded to in a Persian i inscrip- 
tion, givmhg for the date of | the repairs’ and ,additions, the fourth 
sy car of the réégn of Ahmad Shdh, or A.D. 1750. The fort has 
‘double walls, built of stone, the inner of which encloses a ‘rece 
rapguldre area “measuting 2150 by 1800 feet. The entrance lies 
through a grand gateway on the cast, flanked by two lofty square . 
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towers, having the sidcs inclining inwards from the base to the 

summit. A noble ditch faced with masonry surrounds the whole, 

measurmg in the broadest part x20’ feet across. From the centre 

of the fort rises a huge square bastion, supporting a, flagstaff. This 

feature, combined with the loftiness of the battlements on the river * 
face, gives to the edifice en imposing castellated appearance ; 50 

muth so that the whole, whep seen from the opposite bank of the 

Mahd4nadi, presented to the imagination of M. La Motte, who 

travelled through the Province in 1767 A.D., some resemblance to 

the west side of Windsor Castle. No traces of the famous palace ' 
of R4jd Mukund Deo, nine stories in height, mentioned in the 

Ain-i-A/bari, are to be found within the walls of the fort ; but the 

fragments of sculptured cornices, etc., which have becn dug up at 

different times, and more especially a massive candelabra or pillar, 

furnished with branches for holding lights, formed of ‘the fine in- 

durated chlorite or pot-stone, aré probably the remains of some 

large and splendid edifice.’ 

There is but little sn the present appearance of the fort which 
answers to the above description. Mr. G. Toynbee, Canal Revenue 
Superintendent, Cuttack, in his recent work on the history of 
_ the Province under Inglish administration, states :—‘ The Public 
Works Department have converted this fine building into an un- 
sightly series of earthen mounds, and the ground yithin fhe moat 
into a wilderness of stonce-pits. The stonesecomposing the walls of’ 
the moat which surrounds the fort are now (1875) bling used to” 
build an hospital. Some of the fort stone was, 1 believe, used for the 
lighthouse at False Point, and for other public buildings ;-tffe dist 
of the rest is shaken off our feet Against us on the station roads. 
The “ great arched gateway in the east face,” mentioned by Sfirling, 
and a fine old mosque, called after Fathi Kh2n Raham, are almost 
the only objects of antiquarian interest which remain intact? The, 
fate of many interesting ruins in the Province has unhappily been. 
similar.’ 

“Jajpur, the headquarters of the Subdivison of the same name, ° 
is situated on the right or south bank „of the Doitasank river, which 
separates Cuttack from Balasor District, in 20° §0’ 45” north latitude 
and 86° 22’ 56” east longtitude. J4jpur for some time formed thes 
capital of the Province under the Kesarf dynasty, byt before the‘ 
eleventh century it had given ‘place to Cuttack, tb pres&ént metrdpolis.* 
» The town is nofed for its settlements of Br4hman Sivajte priests, and 
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is the headquarters of one of the four regions of pilgrimage (Ashetra) 
into which Orissa is divided, viz. that sacred to Parvatf{, the wife of 
the All-Destroyer. Besides the Subdivisional Courts, the town con- 
tains a police court, post office, charitable dispensary, a Government 
aided Anglo-vernacular school, office of an overseer of public works, 
etc. In 1869 the town contained, accdrding to the experimental 
Census, an aréa of 2813 acres, 2296 houses, and a population &on- 
sisting of 4491 males and’ 4689 females ; total 9180. The regular 
Census of 1872 showed an increase bf population‘during the pre- 
ceding three years. In 1872 the Hindus amounted to 4873 males 
and 5288 femalcs ; total ro,161. Muhammadans—males 309, and 
females 267; total $76. Christians—males 6, and females 4; total ro. 
‘Others ’—males 4, and females 2 ; total 6. Total population of all 
denominatigons—males 5192, and females 5561; total 10,753. Gross 
municipal income in 1871, £244, 45. od.; gross municipal ex- 
penditure, £225 ; average rate of municipal taxation, 3 dnnds 8 pie 
or 53d. per head. 

SIvAITE TEMPLES AND SCULPrURES.—}A4jpur contains numferous 
Sivaite temples and sculptures, and other ancient architectural 
features of interest; now all more or less in ruins, having been 
thrown ‘down and broken by the Muhammadan invaders: The 
following paragraphs, descriptive of these old remains, quoted 


.from my Orissa, were written after a personal visit to the 


spot : — ‘The, priestly settlement at J4jpur has left behind 
it memorials nt unworthy of the ecclesiastical capital of Orissa. 
During two days I wandered among the ruins of the Sivaite 
faith, amid dilapidated terhples, time-worn flights of river stairs, 
statues ignominiously cast upon their faces, noseless gods, and 
jungle-buriedgmonoliths. Whatever Musalmdn bigotry could destroy, 
has perished ; and the grave of an Afghin iconoclast, quarried out 
of Hindu shrines, now forms the most conspicuous monument 
in the metropolis of the Sivaite priests. The Muhammadans of the 
sixteepth and séventetnth centuries stabled their horses ‘in the 
Hindu palaces; and tore down the great temples, ‘stone by stone, to 
Build royal Yesitlerces for thejr own chiefs? At first the Orissa 
deities, who became thé demons of the Musalmd4ns, as tlte gods of 
Greece and Rome furnished devils to primitive Christendom, 
resisted by signs and portents. But there came a saint in the Afghén 
army, flamed Ali Bukhar, a follower of KAl4 Pphdr, whose detestation 
of tne infidel had transported him from Central Asia to the Bay of “ 
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Bengal, and whose piety (or persecution) cowed the evil spirits of 
the bygone creed into silence. He threw down the colossal statues 
of the ‘Hindu gods, and for nearly three centuries they have lain 
prostrate under his mystical spells. The great highplace of Sivaism_ 
resounded with the Friday prayers and the daily readings of the’ 
Kurdn ; and a curious document, dated upwards of two hundred 
years ago, still enjoins the oJ4jpur authorities to pay the cost for 
lamps to the Musalmdn family in charge of the public ministration 
of Isiém. In 4681 a noble*mosque, built by Nawab Abu Nasir, 
rose out of the inexhaustible quarries which the ancient temples 
supplied. But it was reserved for the English to put the finishing 
stroke of ruin to the royal and sacred edifices of Jijpur. A few 
years ago, the Magistrate noticed that our Public Works officers 
had torn down the last remnants of the ancient palacg, and built 
bridges along the Trunk Road yyith the stones. 

* But even the iconoclast fury of Islam, qnd the vandalism of the 
Public Works Department, have failed to obliterate the artistic 
magflificence of the TIion dynasty of Oriss An exquisite, well- 
proportioned column rises above the jungle, and bears traces of the 
impotent fury of the Musalmdn troops. The Afgh4ns’ tried to drag 
it down by chains and teams of elephants; but the barbarian con- 
querors of the sixteenth century found themselves unable to destroy 
the graceful Hindu creations of the tenth. ‘They managed, hows 
ever, to pull down the Sacred Vulture of Vishnu (Garur) whiche 
crowned its shaft. 

‘The bigotry of Islam defeated itself. ‘The most imnortant 
monuments at J4jpur owe their preservation to their having been thus 
thrown on their faces, and kept immoveable on the ground by the 
,Spells of the warlike saint. Three colossal stgtues, which had lain 
prone for more than two centuries, were raised in 1866 by a spirited 
,young officer, and placed on the river bank, in spite of a warning 
that the sacrilege would make the holy man uneasy in his tomb. 
These statues consist each of one enormous block of chlorite, tower- 
ing, even in theire sitting posture, far above the heads of puny 
mortals. They represent the Queen of Heaven (Indrdnf, wife of 
Indra, géd of the atmosphere); the Earth Goddess, who took ‘on 
herself a mprtal form (Vardhinf) to become the wife of the Boar 
Incarnation of Vishnu ; and the Goddess of Destruction (K4li, the 
wife of Siva, the All-Destroyer), the tutelary deity of the’ plave. 
Thesc colossal monoliths inust have been dragged acros$§ the river- 
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intersected delta from the mountains of the Tributary States, a 
hundred miles off ; and their hard blue stone still bears witness to 
the fine chisellings of early art, from goo to 1200 A.D. The’Queen 
of Heaven (Indrdnf), a four-armed goddess, sits in calm majesty 
‘with an admirably cut.elephant as her footstool. A muslin drapery 
(sd»ri) falls in delicate curves to her feet, and is fastened by a girdle 
at the waist. Elaborate ornaments cower her breast, and her hair 
towers up in a cone of curls interwoven with rich gems, with a single 
massive tress hanging down upon eithér shoulder. 

‘The Earth Goddess (Vardhin{), who became the wife of the Boar 
Incarnation of Vishnu, sits with her infant on her knee, and, like 
the other two, consists of a colossal monolith eight feet high by four 
in breadth, Magnificent bracelets adorn the wrists and shoulders of 
her four arms, and the little finger of her left hand proves that 
Hindu ladies of that remote period wore rings. Heavy necklets 
almost hide the bosom gnd waist, which her muslin drapery, as in 
the first figure, leaves half-bare. Bell-bangles encircle her ankles, 
crescent-shaped earrings depend from her ears, and on her head she 
wears d jewelled tiara, with the hair done up into a tower of curls, and 
a heavy tress falling upon each shoulder. She sits on 2 finely 
carved buffalo, the artistic lines of whose head and muzzle form 2 
striking contrast to the miserable conventionalities which represent 
sthe sacred bull irf front of Sivaite shrines at the present day. A temple 
to her husbapd, the Boar Incarnation of Vishnu, crowns a time-womn 
flight of stairs lé4ding up from the river, adorned with a curious relief 
of thg Sun God, but in other parts disfigured by the obscene 
sculpture which disgraces Vishnuvite art. 

‘The most striking of the three monoliths, however, is the wife 
of the All-Nestroye;,—a colossal naked skeleton, with the skin, 
hanging to the bones, and the veins and muscles standing out in 
’ghastly fidelity. This appalling symbol of human decay has her 
hair brushed back under a snake fillet, with a death’s-head over her 
forehead, and the disterided hood of the cobra as a canopy above. 
Her serpent tresses fall down in twisted horror over her cheek. An. 
gndless string of’skalls windsgs round her neck, her breast, her loins, 
and whole body. She Sits upon a small figure of her husband, the 
God of Destruction, and the whole rests upon lotus-leaved pedestal. 
In a gurioussgallery, overlooking the now dried-up bed of the river, 
arfotheér figure of the Goddess of Destruction,ranks with the parent 
of the God of Death among the Seven Mothers of Hindu myth 
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ology, namely, Indrdni, VarAhihf, Vaishnavi, Kumdri, Yama-Médt- 
rik. KA4li, and Rudrdni. They form a series of bedutifully- carved 
but sometimes revolting monoliths, to whose terrors the darkness 
of the gallery gives additional effgct. The Goddess of Destruction 
here stands in the moment of her victory over a demon-host, leap-” 
ing with savage joy, a briihming cup of blood in one of her four 
hands, and Her battle-axe ip another. Her husband, fearful lest 
the shaken universe should split in pieces under the dancing fury, 
has thrown himself beneaths her feet. The mother of the God, 
of Death looms through the darkness as a hideous, decrepit old 
woman, seated on a pedestal, quite naked, with a countenance alike 
expressive of extreme old age, and of that sourness of disposition 
which has rendered her proverbial as a scold. 

“The temple walls and monolithic sculptures of J4jpur furnish. 
cven in their fragmentary state, a chronicle of the ‘ever-shifting 
religions of India. The great flight of steps which® leads from the 
river to the shrine of the Boar Incarnation of Vishnu, commemorates 
hy its name (Das-aswamedh g/d!) the august horse sacrifice of 
Vedic times. Among the gods who thronged to the ceremony, 
came Holy Mother Ganges (Gang4); and tradition asserts that ever 
since those solemn rites, she has sent ap offshoot of Ker waters 
through the bowels of the earth into Orissa, which emerges as the 
sacred Baitarani river, the Styx of the Iindus. Siva-worship, after, 
a long interval of time. succeeded to thete Vedi Jc¢gends ande 
prehistoric rites; and J.fjpur next boasted itself fe abode of the 
Goddess of Destruction, and of the Sivaite kings. Siva, gୁ) the 
death of his wife (in her form of Sati, daughter of Dakshd ahd 
grand-daughter of Brahmd), wanderéd disconsolate foy ages through 
the world, carrying her body on his head, and refusing to bee com- 
forted. But the other deities, pitying his despondency, cut up the 
corpse into fifty-one fragments, which, falling in different places. 
made the fifty-one places of pilgrimage clevoted to the Goddess of 
Destruction. A part dropped down on Pur, whee, even within thy 
great shrine of the gival Vishnuvite god, Jaganndth, she is w orshipped 
as the Stainless One (Bimald). Another fell at J put, where a temple 
stil stamds in a lofty cocoa-nut grove to her, as the Goddess fect 
from Ignorance. (Birgj4, hence Birajd4 or Pérvati £. shetra, the Name’ 
of J4jpur and the region round about, sacred to ¿hc wife of Siva.) 

* On the downfall of the Sivaite line in 1132, the Vishnuvite. fark 
took up its abode in the city of the Goddess of Destruction. 
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During the next few centuries, J{jpu formed the occasional head- 
quarters of the Vishnuvite dynasty. The sacred bird of Vishnu 
crowned the exquisite monolithic column which the Muhammadans 
in Yain endeavoured to throw down. Another image of the Sacred 
Vulture now lies buried in a tank. The incarnations of Vishnu 
form the subject of endless sculptures and: a/fo-re/ievos on the walls, 
and a temple to Jaganndth himself rises close to the sculptured 
gallery containing the Seven Mothers. Even the minute ramifica- 
tjons of the Vishnuvite creed have loft their representations at 
Jijpur. The Sun God still drives his seven-horsed chariot on the 
* walls, and a colony of $un-worshippers continue to keep alive the 
sacred firé in a neighbouring grove. 

J4jpur unhappily formed the theatre of the struggle between the 
Musalmdins and Hindus in the sixteenth century, and emerged in 
ruins from the strife. In a report dated 4th September 1866, a 
recent Magistraté writes : “ I know spots where once stood populous 
villages, which have now scarce’y a sign of habitation.” Notwith- 
standing the ravages of war, seven separate settlements of Bréhmans 
in J4jpur still trace their descent from the immigrations of the sixth 
century A.D. They claim to hold their broad and fertile lands, 
studded with rich cocoa-nut groves, by a grant from Yayati Kesdri,* 
the first Sivaite monarch, who reigned between 474 and §20 A.D., €x- 
pelled the previous Buddhistic dynasty, and brought in Himdu rites. 
}4jpur is still the fourth town in rank in Orissa. It derives much 
wealth from a yezrly religious fair, dedicated to Barunf, Queen of 
the Lord of Waters, held in March or April, when the people flock 
to bathe in the holy waters of the Baitarani; and also from the. 
piety of pilgrims, who come to ‘celebrate the obsequies of their 
ancestors in the city of the Goddess of Destruction. The priests 
keep cows which they sell to the .devotees, who return them as a 
gift to their former owners, in obedience to a sacred maxim which 
enjoins each pilgrim to present a cow to his spiritual guide as he 
crosses the Baitarany river? 

* KENDRAPARA, the headquarters of the Subdivision of the same 
‘name, is situated z few miles to the north of the Chitartald branel 
of the Mahdnadt, in 20° 29’ 55” north latitude and 86° 27’ 41” ' east 
lengitude. Duting the Marhatt4 rule, a Magistrate (Jaujddr) was 
“stationed here dor the purpose of checking the depredations of the 
RA of Kujang, who had for centuries previously preyed upon the 
‘surrounding * country. In 1869, according to the” experimental 
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Census Report, Kendripdiré contained a total area of 4210 acres, 
2620 houses, and a population of 5795 males and 6026 females; 
total 11,821. The regular Census of 1872 returned the population 
as follows :—Hindus—males 4598, and females 4844; total 9442. 
Muhammadans—males 598, and females 627; total r225. Chris- 
tians—males 5, and fenles 5; tatal ro. ‘Others’—males none, 
females ¢; total 5. Popujation of all denominations—males §201, 
and females 5481; total 10,682. The gross municipal revenue in- 
1871 amounted to £180, es. od., and the expenditure to £169, 
10s. od.; average rate of municipal taxation, 2 dnnds 9 pie Or 
43d. per head. 

JAGATSINHPUR, also the headquarters of a Subdivision, is situated 
‘on the Mdchhgdon Canal, now in course of construction, in 20° 25’. 
30” north latitude and 86° 43’ 16” east longitude. According to the 
experimental Census Report, the town in 1869 comprised a total 
area of 1632 acres, and contained 1770 houses, with a population 
of 2463 males and 2269 females ;* total 4732. It is not returned 
in the separate statement in the Census Report of 1872, showing 
details of the population of all towns containing ypwards of five 
thougand inhabitants. 

AS TIQUITIES OF THE CUTTACK Hinrs— —Many ranges ‘and moun- 
tains in the western frontier of Cuttack District contain ruins of 
ancient temples, forts, sculptures, etc. These interesting antiquarian 
remains are principally found in the hills of the Agsid range in pag- 
gan Alt; on Ndlti-giri hill, a spur of the Assi rmge, but separated 
from it by the Biripd river; on Amrévati or Chatid hltl, Dear the 
Cuttack and Balasor Trunk Road ; md on the Mahdviryaka ‘peak 
of the Bdérunibuntd range, in Aitd Darpan. ‘These ryins were for the 
first time closely investigated a few years ago as objects of antquarian 
interest, by Bébu Chandra Sekara Banarjt, Deputy- Magistrate of 
"*Jdjpur. The following paragraphs are reproduced, in a somewhat, 
condensed form, from a paper on the subject prepared by that 
gentleman, and published in The Journal of 0 Asiatic Society of 
‘Bengal for 1870, vol. xxxix. part i. pp. 1598-171 :— 

‘Assia RanGE;* ALaMoirR Hit, oq heso htils ‘cover a larger 
extents of country ata any other range in thg Pistrict. e 
ancient Hindu name was Chatush- ‘pith, subsequently corruptéd 
into Chdr-pulie, or the four “seats” or “ shrines,” eso called after” 
the four highest peaks of the chain. One of these peaks, which, 
overlooks thé stream of the Biripd, is now known a$ the Alamgir 
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hill, on which stands a mosque on the sumuimit of a precipice, 
about 2500 feet above the level of the country, in one of the most 
prominent and commanding spots in Orissa. ‘The mosque’ is a 
plain building, copsisting of a single room, 29 feet long by 19 broad 
and 9} fect highs surmounted by a dome, and bearing an inscrip- 
tion in Persian, engraved on three seals“of black chlorite which 
form the frieze, denoting that the building was erected in 1132 A.H. 
(1719-20 a.D.) by Shujd-ud-d{n, the Orissa Deputy of the Nawab 
Murshid Kuli Khd4n. 

‘The tradition connected with the building of the mosque runs as 
Yollows:—On one occasion, the prophet Muhammad was winging 
his way in mid-air on his celestial throne, accompanied by a large 
retinue. When the hour for prayer arrived, he alighted on Nditi- 
gir. But the throne was too heavy for the hill, and the hill too 
small for the retinue. Hence the hill commenced to shake and 
sinkk The prophet became annoyed, pronounced a /a’nat or curse 
upon it, and repaired to the precipitous rock upon which the mosque 
now stands. ‘There he addressed his prayer, and'the print of his knees 
and fingers is pointed out on’ a stone which is preserved in the 
shrine. His followers rested on the four peaks. No water being 
obtainable On the hill, the, prophet struck the rock with his wand, 
and a bubbling spring of pure water at once rose up, traces of which 
are still shown to pilgrims. When Shujd-ud-dfn was marching to 
Cuttack, he encamped at Irakpur, where he heard the voice of 
prayer chaunted from the top of the hill at the distance of six 
miles. His-‘followers became anxious to visit the shrine ; but Shujd 
dissuaded them, making a vow at the same time, should his march 
prove successfu), to come back and pray on the spot with them. 
On his yictorioys returg, Shujd constructed a road up the hill about 
two miles in length, and built the imostue which still bears his 
.irfscription."’ i 

“The mosque faces the east.’ In front there is a platform sur- 
rounded,by a thick Wall with a gate. Towards the west, high and 
rough rocks overlook the building ; on the north, a high terrace has- 
‘began raised for'theYeception of dasves/s and pilgrims. The expense 
of ‘fife shrine 4s covered ‘by the profits of an endowment df sixty 
Actes of land, granted by Shujd-ud-dfn. ‘TIhe,,mosque is lightea 
cvery eyening f,the rocks resound with the voice of prayer every. 
inoriring ‘and evenings when the people of fhe neighbourhood, 
Hindus as well as Muhammadans, offer homage,at the’ shrine. ‘The 
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Hindu name of the Alamgfr peak was Mandaka, from the village of 
that name at its foot, where the manda or primitive system of ordeals 
by means of fire or boiling oil, etc. were held in the ancient Hindu 
period. 

* Upaya-Girt is the second of the four peaks of the Assi group. 
The spur on which old tuins are found is an elevated terrace, slop- 
ing from one hundred anf fifty feet high down to the level of the 
plain. It is situated towards the north-eastern Extremity of the Assi 
hill, surrounded by a semicircular range of pointed boulders, leaving 
an opening towards the east. On the latter side it overlooks the 
Kali river, which flows about two hundred yards from its base’ 
‘I'he hill is appropriately named Uddya-girl or Sunrise Hill, from its 
being the most casterly extremity of the Assié group and of the 
Cuttack hills. At one time, the sea, according to local tradition, 
washed its foot. ‘The soil beyond is pure alluvion; ‘Letween it and 
the sea scarcely a stone can be seen. 

‘At the foot of the hill, the ey@ is caught by a colossal image of 
Buddha, half covered with jungle, and a portion buried in the earth. 
It is fully nine feet in height, the length ffom the kpree tothe head 
being seven fect. ‘The figure is cut in high relief on a single slab of 
rough chlorite. He holds a large lotus in his left hand; the nose and 
the right hand are mutilated. ‘The ears, arms, wrist, and breast are 
covered with ornaments, and the cloth round the waist-is fastened 
with three chains worn like a belt, ansitering tg the £0! of the 
present day; the breastplate is of an excellente pattern. Passing 
over the ruins, we come to the BApi, or well, cut in the -rock. It is 
23 feet square, 28 feet deep from thé top of the rock to’the water’s 
edge, and enclosed by a stone terrace, 94 feet 6 inches long by 38 
feet 11 inches broad. The entrance to the terracg is guarded by 
two monolithic pillars, the tops of which are broken. The edge of 
the well and the extremity of the terrace are lined with battlements, 
of large blocks of wrought stone, rounded on the top and three feet 
in height, leaving a wide passage or walk Behind. The well is 
‘situated near the southern extremity of the terrace, From the north 
and in the middle® of the terrace, 4 few yands ®ff the entrance, ¢ 
4iight ef 31 steps, 3 feet in breadth, rns d¢n the rgck as an apptéach 
to the water. . | 

About fifty feet higher up in the jungle, thgre 1s gaother platform, 
on which once stood a Buddhist sanctuary Numbers Of injages 
‘of gods “and*® goddesses, engraved on slabs of different shapes, are 
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scattered around. A group with the’ head and arms mutilated is 
still worshipped by the people; but all trace of their original 
character is lost, by the figures being painted over with repeated 
layers of vermilion and turmeric. * These i images, no doubt, belong to 
the period when Buddhism had’ lost its influence and was passing 
into Brihmanism. The chief interest of the place, however, lies in 
the ruins of a gate, and an image of Buddha. ‘The place is sQ 
enveloped in jungle, and the ruins so buried in earth, that it is 
difficult to form an idea of the edifice which once stood there ; but. 
‘there seems to be little doubt that the sanctuary was partly built up, 
and partly excavated out of the rock. 

“The gate is composed of three heavy rectangular blocks of stone, 
one being placed transversely over the other two. The height of 
the gate, omitting the portion that has been buried by the accumula- 
tion of rubbish; is 7.feet 8 inches. ‘Ihe upright blocks have been 
cut into five bands highly ornamented with sculpture, which appears 
as fresh and sharp as if récently chisclled. The innermost band 
contains wreaths of the true lotus (Nelembium speciosum). There 
are altogether twelve groups of the flower. “ ‘The second band is 
‘divided into panels, carved with male and female figures in armour, 
The middle one contains a wreath of flowers. On the fourth band 
there is a continuous winding wreath, encircling figures of men and 
women. ‘The last nr the outermost band is a wreath of large flowers 
of,great beauty. ‘The middle band is capped by. a capital. The 
architrave and ‘the frieze are embellished with a great number of 
grotesque figures. In the middle of the frieze are two niches 
containing figures of Buddha.- In the middle of the architrave, 
another figure ‘of Buddha appears; over whose head two elephants 
twist and, wave their trunks from opposite sides. On both sides of 
the group, small’ grotesque male and female figures have been cut 
intp the férm of a wreath; the waving hand and forefinger of each 
touching a point on the shoulder of the figure preceding, and the 
toe placed on the préjected knee of the one following. Most pro- 
bably this gate was provided with doors, as two large holes in the ° 
eorngers, seem toshave heen inténgled to receive the hinges. 

‘About sixteen feet beyond thé gate, behind, a narrow passage. 
blecked-up by brambles, is a cell nine feet long by as many fect 
igh, containing,a large image of Buddha in a sitfing and méditative | 
postyre. . «It is 5 feet G'inches long from waist to head. The face 
itself i is 1 foot+G inches by 1 foot 5 inches, and the brtast'3 feet 6 ° 
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inches broad. It is made of three pieces of bluish chlorite. The 
head is formed of one piece, the neck down to the breast of another, 
and all below of a third. The joints have cracked a little now, but 
it is probable that they could not’ originally have been discerned. 
The rock behind the image has been smoothed with layers of snmll 
bricks. There are four huge stone pillars, two standing’ near the 
cell, and two near the gate, w hich must have, at one time, supported 
a roof, and formed a porch i in front of the cell. There is an expres- 
-sion of strength and bo]dqness about the image, which contrasts 
strikingly with the meekness of the eyes. The left arm has beén. 
placed carelessly over the thigh, the palm being visible. The right 
hand has been mutilated; so has the nose. Scarcely an image is. 
met with on these hills that has escaped the ravages either of time 
or of Muhammadan fanaticism. 

¢ ACHALA BASANTA, literally ¢ Eternal spring,’ isanother of the Assi 
peaks. At the foot of the hill lie scattered the ruins of Majhipur, 
the residence of the brethren anderelatites of the old Hindu chief 
of the hills. Dilapidated remains of old gates, stone platforms, and 
broken walls are all that are now visible but these do not suffice 
to give any idea of the size of the original edifice. 

‘Bara Dini is the highest of the four chief peaks “of the Assi 
range. The seat of the old hill chieftain is at the foot of the moun- 
tain. During the Musalmin and Marhatté perjods, the hill estate 
of Alamgir ranked among the Arld-jd&#s, or permanently- settled estates 
of Cuttack. At the time of the British Land Sgttlément, the R44 
proved recusant, from a mistaken notion of his own superiority; and 
his estate was therefore included within the Mughulbandh, or tem- 
porarily-settled tracts. It is stated that the R4j4 subsequently 
made his submission, but his title was not recognised by tye Settle- 
ment Commissioner, as his title-deed apptared t8 be suspicious. 
The Alamgir estate has now been split up, and hag passed: into the 
hands of different purchasers; and the representative of the old 
R4j4’s family is a pauper, living on the produce of a few acres of 
land assigned to him by the gratitude of an old servailt of the 
family, the Garh Idi, or governor, of the fort.’ 

+ ¢ NALTI-GIRIL.—This hill i is situated i in fhe north-westetn corset of 
Ppargand Matkadnagar. It is merely a spur of the Assid range, but 
separated from it fy the Birip4 river. The chill, has two peak 
of unequal height; it bears little vegetatioh excipt a fet gandal 
trees, being the offly place in Orissa where this valuable wood i§ 
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met with. On the lower peak are the ruins of two very ancient 
structures, situated about four hundred yards from each other. One 
of these stands on a bold prominence, the heads and sides of the 
rocks around being bald, moss-covered, and jagged. The ruins 
appear to be the remains of an old Bugidhist temple. They consist 
of massive slabs of granite whitened by age. The mandap, or 
porch, is a complete ruin, portions of monolithic pillars, seven or 
eight fect in height, standing on the corners of the basement, 
with a figure of a Hindu (?) god cut in the pedestal of one. The 
structure had been raised on a substantial foundation; and it is pro- 
bable that some other force than the mere wasting influence of time 

¢ has been at work to pull it down. This is the more probable, as 
the ruins of a Musalmd4n tomb are close at hand, very likely built 
out of the materials of the more ancient building. The other struc- 
ture, which stands on the pass between the two peaks, is built on 
precisely the samc plan as the first, and consists of a porch and a 
cell, surmounted by a smail pyremidal tower. This is in a better 
state of preservation than the other. The roof of the porch has 
given way, but that of thegcell still stands. It has no columns, and 
is formed of solid walls, with niches in the interior containing images 
of Buddha, or Ananta Purdshottama,.as the people on the spot, call 
them. The figures are all erect, about five feet in height, holding 
in the left hand a,lotus with a long stem, cut in high relie. The 
right hand and mose are mutilated. The eyes have a meek ex- 
pression ; and the curled hair is tied with a fillet round the middle 
of the head. The ears, breast, arms, and wrists have ornaments 
similar to those of the figures in the Bhuvaneswar and other old 
Orissa temples, and seem to belong to the same age. In front of 
the temple is a round brick pillar, encircled at places with raised 
rings, with smalt niches here and there, and with projecting bricks 
to facilitate climbing. 

‘On the higher peak, and at the highest extremity of the hill, at 
an elevation of about-a thousand feet above the surrounding country, 
are the ruins of a round building. Three circular layers of stone are 
all that now remair, marking tne base of the temple. In the middle 
of this platform are the traces 6f three other layers, and a number. 
of.cut stones lie scattered around it. About five ‘hundred fect below 
his point, on the western slope of the hill, is a place called tre Adthi- 
hid, or Flephant Cave, the roof of which has fallen down. At this 
spot there are six figures of Buddha, all of the same height, Standing 
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in a line, portions of their Jegs up to the knee having been buried 
by the fall of the cave, in front of which they must originally have 
stood. These figures are four feet from knee to head, and are cut 
on slabs of sandstone, two feet three inches in hreadth. ‘TFhey 
appear to be very old, andre enveloped in a milk-white moss. 
An inscription on once of the slabs contains the Buddhistic creed in 
the Kutila character. A few yards from these figures is a broken 
pedestal, ornamented with two lions couchant, with a lotus in the 
middle, on ‘yhich a goddess (devi) is sitting, whose feet and dress 
up to the waist are only visible. The pedestal is elegantly cut, in 
a good ,style of art. 

¢ AMRAVAll HitL.—This hill is now known as the Chatié hill, . 
from its proximity to the village of that name on the Cuttack Trunk 
Road. At the eastern foot of the hill are the remains of an old fort, 
the broad and extensive rampart of which, made of laterite, forms 
the most prominent feature of the ruins. The stone wall is four 
fect deep, and the people say that«t was ‘one Zos (two miles) square. 
Within the rampart «s a high platform, accessible by a flight of steps; 
but a number of broken pillars and capitals alone, remain to mark 
the edifice that once stood there. On another platform are two 
images of the goddess Indr.ini, <ut out of blocks oft slate-stonc, 
and remarkable for their elegance and beauty. ‘The people in the 
neighbourhood assert that before the construction of the Cuttack 
‘Trunk Road, the ramparts were in a muoh better ‘condition than At 
present, the Public Works Department havinge demolished them 
for the sake of the stone, which they used as road-metal.l A 
spacious tank, called the A%/-/puA/i/», covering about twenty acres, 
is situated within half a mile of tAe hill. In the centre of this tank 
are the ruins of an old dwelling of considerable dimensiogs, partly 
covered with shrubs, and partly whitened with moss. 

* MAHAVINYAKA.—This is one of the peaks of the highest chain 
of hills in Cuttack District, namely, the BAérunibunt4 hills in Ard 
Darpan. The surrounding country is wild, md inhabited by tke 
‘aboriginal tribe of Savars. The hill is covered with primitive jungle, 
and seldom visited*by any but pilgriths. It awas probably from, the 
«begining a Sivaite place of worship, ne signs of Budéhism béing 
anywhere traceable. The prospect from the tép of tho hilleis 
magnificent. On the northern slope of the hill, abopt four hundréd~ 
feet above the level of the country, there is af asthdta, or monastery, 
now occupied by Vaishnavs, who have evidently superseded ‘the 
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original Sivaites. The base, formed ofa piece of cut stone, is all 
that remains of the original sanctuary gf the place. The walls and 
the steeples appear to have been repaired or rebuilt, after they were 
destroyed by the Muhammadans. * The principal curiosity of the 
place is a massive piece of rock, knén as the god Mahd-vinyaké, 
over which the modern temple has been ‘built. The rock is over 
twelve feet in circumference, oval at tlre top, and has three faces 
in front. The middle one bears a tolerable resemblance to the 
head and trunk of an elephant, and i$ accordingly worshipped as 
Ganesa or Vinyaké. The right face of the rock is considered to 
be Siva. The left face of the rock has a knot over it, ®hich is 
fancied to be the bound-up tresses of the goddess Gaurl. . The 
rock is accordingly worshipped as the union of the gods Siva and 
Ganesd, and of the goddess Gaurf. About thirty feet higher up 
there is a waterfall, which supplies water to the temple and pilgrims. 
A few steps above this fqll are some images of Siva, called. the 
Ashta Lingam, from their number.’ 

THE MATERIAL CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE IN CUTTACK is gradu- 
ally improving. «Although it may be difficult to tell precisely when and 
how this improvement began, the evidences of it are numerous and 
unmistakeable. Good government and freedom from foreign inva- 
sion during the past half-century gave them a start, and the prices 
of country” prody¢ce have doubled during the past ten or twelve 
years. Nor is this rise the result of any falling off in the sources of 
supply, for the ‘ares’ of the land under tillage has increased during 
the same, period. European piece-goods, and other articles of com- 
fort and luxury, are now importegq into the District in much larger 
quantities than before. The vast sums expended of late years on 
the imigAtion ang other,large public works, have made money more 
plentiful; and the development of the export trade in grain and oil- 
setds has yearly contributed to the currency of the Province. This 
export’ trade, although of very ancient standing by the land route to 
Tamluk gnd Ulubérid on the Huigli, received a fresh impetus from, 
contact with English, enterprise, which in 1860 began to open out 
the,seaboarg. ‘At first’ export trade had to sontend against serious 
dificilties, arisingefrom thé want of roads to tlte coast, and’ from” 
thé aversion of the petty proprietors to innovation of any sort. But 
the grain; grow ers Son) came to understand their interests too well ° 
to bes influenced by the landlords, and the construction, of the T4l- 
dandg and M2chhgdon roads created facilities for the transport of 
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produce. Fresh capitalists entered the field. The.exports grew 
larger year by year, and carrigd away from the District the surplus 
grain upon which the people might fall back in the event of a failure 
of the crop, such as that of 1865. There can be little doubt that 
the previous hew.vy exportations intensified the sufferings of that 
and the following year. The famine, however, had one good effect. 
The exceptional position and wants of Orissa have been anxiously 
inquired into. Several important schemes tending towards the ame- 
lioration of the condition of the people have been accomplishedy 
the most important being the opening of water communication 
between®*Cuttack ‘and False Point, by means of the Kendrdpdré 
Canal, described on a former page. The T4ldand4 and Mé4chh- 
gion Canals, which will also connect the capital of the Province 
with tidal waters, are being actively pushed on, And are now 
approaching completion. 

‘THE Dress of an ordinary well-to-do shopkeeper in Cuttack 
consists of a cotton w. aist- band falling over the thighs (d/1w#f), a cotton 
shawl (c/:ddar), and scarf (gdwicAd), altogether worth about Rs. 1. io. 0 
or 3s: 3d. In winter time, a thick coarse cotton shawl (gi/dp/A) is 
worn. A peasant's dress os of a waist-band and cotton scarf, 
of the value of about Rs. 1. 2. o or 2s. 3d. ; and for the winter, a coarse 
mat wrapped round his i (Zens). The clothing of a wealthy man 
differs from that of a poor one in quality, but not in quantity. 

THE DWELLING of an ordinary shopkeeper costs aboyt Rs..15. 12.% 
or £1, 11s. 6d. to build, thus :—Four wooden pésts, Rs. 1. 4.0 or 
2s. 6d. ; six wooden rafters, 12 dninds or 1S. 6d. ; ; 200 bambaos, Rs. 3 
or 6s. ; string, 12 dunds or 1S. 6d. straw, Rs. 7. 8. o or 15s. ; a pair 
of doors, Rs. 2. 8. o or 5s. The freind in such x house generally 
consists of a brass platter (£dnsd¢), value Rs. 2 or 45; @ brass Jar (/ofd), 
Rs. 1. 8. o or 3s. ; a brass cooking pot (psa), R. x. 0.0 pr 2s. ;j a 
small brass plate (/Ad/i), Rs. 2 or 4S. ; four brass cups (Aavord), Rs 2. 
or 45.; a stone mortar (si/d), 6 dnnds or 9d. ; a mill (jdntd), 12 dnnds 
pr 1s. 6d. ; a knife (gdnki), 2 dunds or 3d. ; and a coarse mat (fens), 
4 dnnds or 6d. ;-tofal value, Rs. 10. a oor E40 Some of the larger 
shopkeepers have more substantial ‘dwellings; and a’ fey have éyen 
brick- built houses. * The dwelling of an ordinary well-to- ‘do husband- 
man costs about Rss 9. 12. © or 19s. 6d.. as follows : :—Four “woodgn, 
posts, Rs. 1. 4.0 or 2s. 6d. ; three wooden mfterspb dnunds or ୬¶- ; 
100 bamboos, Rs. s1. 8. o or 3s. ; string, 6 dnnds or 9d. ; 5ttang 
Rs. 3. 12. o or 7s. 6d.; a pair of doors, Rs. 2. 8. o or 5s.” This is 
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the kind of house the husbandmen generally live in; but the houses of 
the poor landless classes and day-labpurers are au less costly— 
in fact, mere hovels. The furniture in the house of an ordinary 
cultivator consists of a brass platter, a brass water-jar, a small brass 
plate, a knife, and a coarse mat; the jvhole being worth about 
Rs. 2. 8. o or 5s. 
THe Foop of a shopkeeper i in ory circumstances, having a 
family of five persons, would cost about 4} dnnds or 64d. per diem, 
*or Rs. 8. 8. o or 17s. per month, and ould consist of the following 
articles :—Rice, 6 3lbs., 2 dnnds or 3d. per diem ; split-peas and vege- 
tables, }§ dnnd or $d. ; salt and oil, 1 dnd or as ; fuel, § dnnd or 
4d. ; turmeric, spices, betel-nut, and tobacco, } dnd or 4d. ; total, 
4§ dunds or 6}d. per diem. The expenses of an ordinark hus- 
bandman, with a family of five persons, would amount to about Rs. 6 
or 12s. per month, expended on rice, salt, vegetables, oil, fuel, and 
a little tobacco. This represents rather the market value of the pro- 
visions consumed than the money actually expended ; nearly every- 
thing that is required being grown by the cultivators themselves. . 
AGRICULTURE: RICE CuLTIivATION.—The staple crop of Cuttack, 
in common with the other Districts of Orissa, is rice. The fotlowing 
is a list of the principal rite crops, with their varieties :— * 
ABiddi, corresponding to the dus or autumn rice of Bengal, is grown 
on high land, along the banks of rivers, and on the outskirts of villages. 
°It is sown hbyoadcast i in May and A in September, the soil on 
which it grows bting called do-fas/i or ‘two-crop’ land. There are 
two distinct species of bidli rice,—(a) the sdt//iyd, and (5) the dard, 
each subdivided into many varigties. The sd/Aiy'd rice derives its 
name from the period which it takes to come to maturity, which is 
believéd to ba exactly sixty days. A tradition relates that the bid/i 
rice was not made by Brahmé, the author of the Universe, bub 
Snvented by the sage ViswAmitra. It is accordingly considered less 
pure, and its use is prohibited in religious ceremonies. The higher 
.classeseseldom use it, as it is a coarse grain, difficult to digest, and 
apt to bring op diasrhoea in stomachs unaccustbmed to it. The chief 
sibdivisicn of the sdthiyd species is the Adrva-sdthiyd , the prin- 
cipal five varietjes of the dard specjes are the following :—(r) Baki, 
(2) inkrt, (3) madiyd, (4) chduli, and (5) jirdi-zdli. . 
„The Sdrad mice, which ' corresponds with the dman, Or winter 
rite of “Bengal, is of better quality than the 2/¥//, and also includes 
+ two great species, —(a) the Aighu, and (2) the guru. The former 
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is sown in May on comparatively high land, and is reaped in 
November. Its thirteen most important varieties are,—(1) the 
chhoté-chdmpd, (2) motrd, (3) réngid-sind, (4) niydli, (5) hdrud, 
(6) Jankd, (7) bodid-chdmpd, (8)* sard, (9) nardd, (10) mdnt, (11) 
bangri-pdnchi, (12) palds-ghul, and (13) bhut-mundi. The guru 
species of sdrad grows on low lands, being sown in May and 
reaped in November or “December. Its twenty-one principal 
varieties are,—(1) Raldjird, (2) narsinh-bhog, (3) surli, (4) diwdn- 
bhog, (s) durgd-bhog, (6) nriftti-bhog, (7) madhu-maldti, (8) bdngar® 
mddhazi, (9) mach kantd, (10) dhaldkeri, (11) kdldReri, (12) muktd- 
keri, (13) gopdl-bhog, (14) najuk-badan, (15) ratan-churt, (16) makarkd- 
mudi, (17) daynd-gund:, (18) tulsi-phiul, (19) rang-pakhiya, (20) Adid- 
Pakhiyd, and (21) cA4dmpd. Some varieties are sown broadcast on low 
marshy ground ; others are carefully reared in nursery fields, and 
transplanted, plant by plant, to higher and drier soils. (Ground covered 
with a foot of water gives a good crop; and the coarser sorts will 
grow in six feet of water, although all must be sown in the first place 
in solid land. For some varieties, a soil having an admixture of 
sand (dords), while for others, a soil not sandy (mudfi}%&/), is best 
addptetl. Some require to be sown carly in the season, others late. 
Certaifi varieties will not grow unless the lund is thoroughly weeded, 
while others flourish in spite of everything. In order to provide 
against the uncertainties of the season, the lusbandmen sow the 
species which require flooding, or those that will not suffer from it, 
as well as those that will flourish with but a moderate rainfall. In 
addition to the twenty-one varieties above ‘mentioned, the fcllowing 
descriptions of guru sdrad are son “broadcast on marshy lands, 
which are dry in the sowing time and hot season, ebut which are 
covered with from three to seven fect of water in the rains:—(1) 
Rdvand, (2) lankd, (3) balungd-marddn, (4) hdrisankar, (5) qubi, (6) 

baital-gakhiyd, (7) kaili, (8) kdnti-siydli, (9) Khurd, (10) Mhguriyd, 
and (11) raktd-chandan. 

. Besides bid/i and sdrad, a third genus of rice @atua) i is gown in, 
Cuttack ; sown im F¢bruary, and reaped “in May ; 5 it is a coarse, 
indigestible grain, with short straw} grown Brincipally ealong AC 
Sea coast on marshy lands, afid often requires irrigatgon. 

No improvement ¢eems to have taken place tith regard ‘to the 
quality of the rice grown in the District ; and ¢he soit is thought, to 
be unfit for thg growth of foreign varieties, although attempts Rave < 
been made to introduce them. _ During the famine of’ 1866,. 
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Burmah rice was given to the husbandmen, but the attempt failed. 
Carolina paddy-seed was also distributed in 1868, but with results 
far from encouraging. It is difficult to say whether this Vas, as 
supposed by the cultivators, owing to the unsuitabitity of the soil, 
Or to want of knowledge on the part of those who used the seed. 

THE EXTENT OF LAND UNDER RICE CULTIVATION has increased by 
about one-fourth during the last twenty-five years. A portion of this 
increase, however, is fictitious, as large tracts of land were purposely 
,allowed to remain uncultivated at the time of the Settlement in 18 37, 
in order that they might be entered as waste by the Settlement 
Officer, and thus be either exempted from assessment or assessed very 
lightly. As soon as the Settlement was concluded, such lands were 
gradually put under cultivation., 

PRODUCTIVE POWERS OF THE LAND.—An idea prevails among 
the people, that although the extent of land under cultivation has 
increased, yet its productive powers have diminished; and the 
superstitious peasants attribute ‘this to the anger of the gods, at so 
much of the old pasture land for cows having been lately brought 
under the plough. The main cause is the constant working of the 
soil, which allows the land no rest. A field seldom lies fallow; and 
the rotation of crops, although not unknown in Cuttack, is net sys- 
tematically carried out. The great extent of pasture and of waste land 
which has been, Brought under cultivation may also have tended to 
decrease the average yield from the soil, as such new lands are often 

of an inferior ° quality, and formerly were not deemed remunerative 
for tillgge at all. Deficiency of labour is sometimes stated as 
another cause of the decreaséd ayerage productiveness. While, on 
the one hand, the large and important Public. Works now being 
carried~on in Guttack have to a small extent withdrawn hired labour 
from agriculture, the increased amount of land under cultivation, 
Bas, on the other hand, greatly increased the demand .for it. In 
short, the land is just beginning to cease to be the only outlet for 
unskilled labour in Orisfa. The land may suffer a-little, but the 
Jabourers gain a great deal. 

THE N4MES FOR RicE IN IFS DIFFERENT STRGES are as follow—— 
the" names generally consfSting of a noun and verb, or of a verb with 
the word d/Adn, rice, understood. When the.sced vegetates, it is 
called qhdn go deldy: when the sprout divides into two leaves, duiz 
patra 5 When the paddy begins to germinate in the stem, Adni-thor ; 
when fally germinated, thor-/Aeb& ; when the ears emerge from the 
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stem, dhdn-bd/dribd ; when the rice flowers, pul urdibdé or hat 
kariéd ; at the end of the flowering, when a milky substance is 
generated in'the stem, dAdr d/muAibd; when the kernel is just formed, 

.Ashir chdul; when ripening, pdchibd ; when ready for cutting, kald- 
Jibd—literally, it will be cut; when the grain is spread on thé 
ground, and trodden Sit fom the straw by a team of bullocks, 
bengld paribd ; when winnnwing, #rdjibd ; when husked without 
boiling, aruyd& c/du? ; when husked after the seed has been loosened 
by boiling, usnd-chdul. . 

The solid preparations of rice sre boiled rice, é/4df, which is 
never sold; rice cakes, pit/d, a few sorts of which may be sold; 
paddy boiled, aftenvards slightly fried in the husk and then husked, 
cAurd, sold at about thirty-five pounds for a rupee or two shillings ; 
fried rice, Aurmum, sold at one and a half dnunds a ser, or a little over 
a penny a pound. A preparation made of unhusked rice slightly 
crushed and fried, A/d/, is sold at the same price. The liquid 
preparations of rice are,—rice boiléd to the consistency of paste, 
du; rice boiled with' milk and sugar, Ashir or Ashirt ; and mad, a 
distilled liquor made from rice, and sold at about a shilling a quart. 
‘The tvo first preparations are never sold. 

THE OTHER CEREAL Crors of the District are,+—(1) AMdndud, a 
grass-like plant producing a coarse seed resembling rice, sown simul- 
taneously with &/d/i rice on the same description of land, and reaped 
in September. This grain is peculiar to Orissa, and not found ir 
Bengal. It is eaten freely by the lower orders, whi9 prefer it to rice 
as cheaper, and who even consider it more nourishing. The higher 
classes do not use it, and declare it difficult of digestion by unac- 
customed stomachs. . (2) Gaham (x heat) and (3) 7a, (barley), sown 
towards the end of November, and reaped i in ,Februqy and March. 
These crops are grown on rather high land, and require a great deal 
of imigation. (4) C/iind, a rice-like cereal, rather rare, sown About 
the end of November, and reaped at the end of January. (5s) Sudn, 
a rice-like cereal, is not cultivated, but grows spontaneously in the 
paddy fields. It,is used only by the_ lower orders. Indian corn 
(6Auttd or makAd) is scarcely cultivated in Cuttack District. Ite Js 
only grown in smalFgardens, and is eaten in the green. ear, roasted, 
as a luxury and not As an ordinary article of food. The Madras 
sepoys and camp followers in Cuttack city are,fond, of it, on it is 
generally considered ynwholesome. ଧା 

Tue Purses grown in the District are,—(1) Brit (gram) and (2). 
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chand (peas), sown about the end of ‘November, and reaped’in Feb- 
ruary. ‘These crops are grown on high land, and require irrigation, 
but are not common throughout the District. (3) Af1/g (Phaseolus 
Mungo), (4) birhi, and (5) Ao/ét4 (Dolichos biflorus), sown in 
October, and cut in January or February. These are generally ' 
cultivated as second crops on &id/{ and m<Xnd1ud4 land, but sometimes 
as the sole crop.of the inferior one-crop (ekfasti) puise land. The 
heavy dews which fall during the cold season afford sufficient 
Moisture, and rainy weather is injurioys to such crops. (6) Harar 
of two kinds,—(a) chaitra Aarar, called after the name of the Hindu 
month in which it is'reaped. Itis sown almost simultaneously with 
414g and dir//, and sometimes along with them in the same field ; 
the mig or dirAr being reaped first, and the Aarar left standing till 
March or April, when it also is reaped. This description of harar 
is extensively’ cultivated; and considered more wholesome than the 
other varicty, namely, (6) nd/f Aarar, which is grown on high lands, 
mostly around the homesteads 4 sown in i or July, and reaped’ 
in December or January. 

THE FIBRE of Cuttack District are,—(1) pdt (jute), sown in July 
and reaped in November, on moist lands along the banks of rivers ; IN 
not a very-common crop., The Jute Commission Report in 1873 
returned the total area under jute in Cuttack District, and the 
Tributary. States, at 4228 acres, the out-turn being estimated at 
63,420 maunds, Or 2322 tons. (2) San or hemp, sown in high 
lands in Novémben, and cut in January and February. (3) Xdépds 
or cotton, with its two varieties, Aaldiyé and ackhhud. The 
first ne is grown mostly in the western hilly tracts of the District, 
being sown in June or July, and tut in October or November. The 
seed$ produced from this species produce, in the plains, the achhud 
variety, which’ is sown in December, and reaped in July. For the 
achhud'crop, Aaldiyd seed from the hills is preferred. The pods of 
the achAud are longer than those of the /a/diya of the plains; but 
those of the Aa/diyé grown in the mountainous tracts are superior 
to either the achhud or Aaldiyd of the delta, the hill soil being much 
better adapted for the gro#@th of cotton. Land newly reclaimed 
from jungle is the best. for this ‘crop. (4) Simultald, a description 
of cotton growing on a large tree (Bombax heptaphylla). It is 
‘never cultivated, byt grows spontaneously ; the. cotton’ is ee 
‘used for stuffing Gilde: and mattresses. 

MISCELLANEOUS CRrors.—(1) Sarishd (mustard), sown in Oc- 
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tober and cut in January or*February; grows well where silt is 
deposited. (2) Gab (castor-oil), sown at the same time and on the 
same «description of land as saris/d. Jt is generally grown as a 
second crop, but occasionally as a single onc, on land along the 
* banks of rivers. The oil sells at about 4 dnnds or 6d. a ser (2 lbs.J, 
and is used extensively f8r lamps. (3) Phes? or isi (linseed), sown 
in November and cut in February or March, as a second crop 
on bid/i and /dg/m sérad rice land. (4) Khasd (fi/-seed—Sesamum 
orientale), grows on high oz dry land ; sown in July and cut in 
January. It is extensively cultivated and largely exported, princi- 
pally to the Madras Presidency. (5s) ZamdAu (tobacco) is sown in 
deposits of slimy mud in December, and cut in March or Apnil. 
Irrigation is required for this crop, which is largely cultivated, and 
consumed by the people in the shape of cheroots. (6) AAA or 
iks/hte (sugar-cane) should be grown on high land secured from flood- 
, water, which is injurious to the plant. Constant®irrigation is re- 
quired ; and as the crop is a very exhausting onc, it cannot be 
taken from the same field in successive years. It is sown in April or 
May, and cut in February or March. (7) Z/a/dt: (turmeric) grows 
on high land which has previously been left fallow for a year ; sown 
in July and cut in February or March.. (8) Ada or adrak/ (ginger) 
is grown on the same description of land, and sown and cut at 
the same time as turmeric. (9) A/et/# (Trigonella foenum), (10) 
dhaniyd (coriander-seed), and (11) pdn-mahurt (Pimpinella ani- 
sum) are all sown in November and cut in January or February. 
(12) PZiyd7 (onion) and (13) rastun (garlic) are sown in November 
and gathered in January. Both these vrops require irrigation. (14) 
Ldn (betel-leaf) is sown in July ; and after the plant reaches ma- 
turity, in twelve or fifteen months, the leaves are plucked twice a 
week. This valuable creeper, when once it has fairly taken root, 
yields leaves for fifty or sixty years. It requires more labour thar 
any other crop, but is also more profitable. It must be constantly 
irrigated, and protected from the sun by a reed*roofing ; so that,a2 
Adn garden is simply a vast, Jow-built, mat greenhouse, very steamy’ 
inside, but of a uniform temperature All the year round. An acre 
yields from £88 to.Lioo; of which, however, from £ go to Lrs 
must be taken to replace the capital laid out by the cultivator, and 
the rent of the land. A fair profit to the husbandman is from £25. 
to £35 per acre. he ୧ କଏ 
AREA; OuT-TURN OF CRrorSs.—The latest statistics on this sub- 
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ject are contained in an article on ‘Cuttack District published in 
The Statistical Reporter for October 1876, from which the following 
paragraphs are condensed. 

The total area of the District is stated to be 2,469,300 acres, or 
3858 square miles, in substitution for 3178 square miles given in the 
Census Report: Of this corrected area, 1,357,990 acres or 2122 
square miles (55 per cent.) are returned as cultivated; 242,010 
acres or 378 square miles (10 per cent.) as uncultivated but culti- 
yable ; and 869,300 acres or 1358 square miles (35 per cent.) as 
uncultivable waste. These figures were arrived at in the following 
way. ‘The Collector took the total area recorded as uncultivable 
waste at the time of the Settlement; and in order to get an idea 
how far waste land had been brought under cultivation since 1840, 
selected certain estates as typical of the various descriptions of 
country,—on¢ in the hilly region on the west, a second in the 
central arable tract, and a third in the saliferous belt which runs 
along the coast. The proportion of uncultivable waste to total area 
that existed in each of these estates at the tine of the Settlement 
was first extracted from the village registers, and then the proportion 
at the present time was ascertained by actual measurement.’ The 
difference between the two, proportions afforded a basis on which to 
striké a general average for the whole District. The Collector con- 
siders that the result is not surprising, when it is remembered that 
yast tracts of swamp and- uninhabited jungle line the sea Coast and 
stretch many mile$ inland ; and also that many thousands of acres 
on the western border of the District consist of low hills covered 
with stunted scrub jungle, or bare plains of laterite rock, where even 
grass will hardly grow. So far from the area assigned for unculti- 
vable waste being excessive, the Collector states that he would, if 
asked to make an estimate without papers to refer to, have fixed it 
much higher.’ 

The cultivated area is thus distributed :—Under rainy-season 
crops, 1,407,890 Acres ;« under dry-season crops, 97,900 acres; 
total, 1 ,505, 790. This total cultivated area is larger than the one 
' given above, by tle number of, acres that yield & double crop. The 
ramy-season crops are- vbdivided as follow :—Rice, 1,097,000 
acres, er 81 per éent. of the total cultivated area ; other food grains, 
225, 000 acres, oil-geeds, 22,000 acres; fibres, 3600 ; ; cotton, 
205300 ;* sugar, 2500; miscellaneous, 37,490 acres. The dry- 
“season crops are thus subdivided :—Wheat, 1400 dcres; barley, 
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goo ; diffu or spring rice, 39,000; other food grains, 36,000 ; oil- 
seeds, 11,000 ; tobacco, 10,000 acres. , “ These figures are the result 
of inquiries ade by Admirigos in certain selected Dargands, ang 
are approximately correct.’ . 
The average produce of each crop per acre is thus returned :== 
Rice, rooo lbs.; wheat, 150; inferior food-grains, 270; cotton, 
150; oil-seeds, 300; fibres, 160; sugar, 120; tobacco, rooo ; vege- 
tables, 5500 lbs. In the number of The Statistical Reporter for 
November 1875, Lieutenant J. W. Ottley, R.E., thus summarizes the 
various opinions with regard to the out-turn of rice land per acre 
in Cuttack:—‘ The ordinary out-turn of ordinary rice land is 12° 
mands, and a favourable out-turn for the three, classes of lands is 
20, 15, and 8 martends respectively, In Orissa, by Dr. W. W. Hunter, 
it is stated that early rice land, paying a rent of about Rs. 3, gives an 
out-turn of 14 maunds of paddy ; and winter rice land, paying about 
‘the same rent, will give an out-turn of 27 maunds of paddy. .Cotonel 
Haig, after detailing a number of estimatés made in 1872, concludes 
thus :—*“ Taking 12}, maunds as the average yield (for ro years) of 
the higher and more sandy soils, and 183 (the cultivators own 
estimate) for the low lands, the mean ହାଏ be 15 maunds, which 
just agrees with the Embankment Committee's estimate:” Colonel 
Haig atso mentions having seen ficlds in 1872 (a favourable year) 
with the following estimated out-turns:—On high land, 164} maunds, 
on low lands, 32‡ maunds ; and these he eonsidergd Very nearly, if 
not quite; full crops. Mr. Toynbee’s experiments if 1871 showed 
that the average out-turn of an acre of ordinary sérad rice land in 
Orissa in a good year was about 15 Calcutta maunds.’ "ଡା ଇ 
‘The Collector believes that the average produce ° of wheat at 
only 150 lbs. an acre is correct. Wheat is very seldom grown in 
Orissa, and only in small patches as a fancy’ crop. *The climate is 
’ unsuited to it, and it often does not flower at all, or out of a patch 
one quarter of an acre in extent, one-third only will flower; and ” 
of the plants that do flower, many will net form grain. “ Inferjor 
food grains” are given at 270 lbs. pet acre: Under this Read are 
lumped together,’ mtg, arhar, kaldr, ER, birés, andeall such small * 
grains. * Some yield more and some léss, and the average “out-turm of 
several kinds of pulse has been struck for the purposes of this repost. 
‘Taken al round, these minor grains do not yield i IP Orissa much 
more than 3 maunds an acre. They run ‘frém 3 “to 4, and ଭୟ 
sionally up to § matnds, but not higher. Oil-seeds include $୫: 
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mum, castor-oil, and linseed, and are set down at 3oo lb$s. or 3 
maunds 30 sers per acre. . There is not much land in the District 
under cultivation with oil-seeds. ‘The castor-oil plant is grown on 
alluvial soil, in the beds of the Bréhman{ and Baitaran{, but it does 
not yield as well as in Northern Orissa. These figures are compiled 
from the returns of some twenty-five Adnringos, which all agree So 
nearly that there is little room for doubt as to their correctness. Fibres 
consist chiefly of jute. The figuré given in the statement, 160 lbs., 
represents the cleaned jute after it has been washed, beaten out, 
and’ dried for the market. Similarly, 120 Ibs. of sugar represents 
the manufactured article as sold in the market, and not the sugar- 
canes freshly cut.. The Uriyds plant their sugar-canes too close 
together, and the cane thus grows long, thin, and poor in saccharine 
matter. It is probable that if they planted them farther apart, as 1s 
done in the Panjdb, the out-turn would be better.’ 

CoxXDITION OF THE PEASANTRY.—The husbandmen of Cutiack 
do not seem so badly off-as th9s2 of Balasor District, although their 
holdings are generally very small. A farm of twenty-five acres or 
upwards is considered a very large holding ; one of between ten and 
twenty-five acres a good-sized one ; and anything much below ten 
acres a small one. Every respectable villager has a few acres, “often 
not more than four or five ;. and the Collector estimates that small 
holdings of less than ten acres cover one-half of the total cultivated 
area of the District.- Very few farms exceed twenty-five acres. 
Perhaps two such holdings may be found in a rural communé of” 
four or five hundred families of husbandmen. The standard by 
which a cultivator is Judged does not consist so much in the extent 
of his fields, as in the number of ‘ploughs he can command. This, 
however, by no means represents correctly the worth of his farm, 
inasmuch as some kinds of .crop, such as 2id/i rice and sugar-cane, 
,r°quire much more ploughing than others. The amount of plough- 
ing required also varies according to the nature of the soil, the land 
in.low-lying parts not needing so much or so deep ploughing as in 
the higher tracts. In the case of a holding consisting of two-crop 
‘and one: crop jand in fair proportions, six acres are supposed to 
rejuesent what i is technically called a ‘plough’ Qf land; that’is, the 
quantity which a “hysbandman with one plough and a oifiole pair of 
bullocks can cultivate. In the case of a farm consisting only of ° 
Shrgd or’one-crop lang, one pair of buliocks would be able to plough 
“eight, or in a low-lying situation, ten or twelve acres. ° A holding of 
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twelve acres enables a Cuttack cultivator to live quite as well as a 
respectable shopkeeper, or as a person earning Rs. 8 or 16s. a 
month. His family can afford to eat more food than either of these 
two classes. One-half of the peasantry may be set down as réally 
well of. One-fourth are in debt to the village money-lender or the 
landlord. The remaining one-fourth, who have very small holdings 
of from one to four acres, and who eke out a livelihood by hiring 
themselves as day-labourers to richer husbandmen, are just able to, 
live. Able-bodied pauperism is unknown, except among the religious 
mendicants. 

I quote the following paragraphs in extenso from a Report by 
the Collector upon the condition of the agricultural and labouring 
classes of Cuttack, which is published in the Commissioner's Annual 
Administration Report for 1872-73 :—‘A great proportion of the 
people live on the cheapest sort of rice, the coarsest sort of pulse, 
a little salt, and some cheap vegetables. Their dress is a plain 
cotton cloth, either manufactured inthe country, or imported from 
Europe ; the former is more lasting, but the latter is cheaper. As a 
man gets richer, a considerable proportion of his increased income 
goes to improve his food; he buys a Detter sort of rice and 
pulse, spices and fish, and a more l'beral supply of salt. His 
next rise in prosperity is marked by the purchase of brass vessels 
and silver ornaments (which constitute his reserve fund), or of 
cattle. ‘The great mortality among cattle at certain,seasons must do 
much to retard the progress of prosperity amor.g the agricultural 
classes. Year after year, in the hot weather, numbers of cattle die 
‘of a disease called thdkurdni. IP ‘the rains, another formidable 
disease known as tfantikdatd prevails, but not to sugh an extent as 
thdkurdni, It is said to be especially fatal to buffgloes. Another 
prevalent disease is chowiwd, which appears to be the foot- and-mouth 
distemper of Europe. Considering that every cultivated field, 
in the District is ploughed by oxen, it is evident that this regular 
mortality among cattle, and their consequent high price, must be a 
heavy tax on the tenant farmer. There is.no doubt that a very large 
proportion of the sums spent in Orissa on irrigitioh works leayes” 
the Province again in the shape of profits ur savings of the numérbus 
European, Bengalf, gnd Madrasf officials and contractors employed ; 
-nevertheless, there can be little doubt that the stardard of comfort 
has risen, and is riging, among the agricultural classes, “ But the 
uncertainty of the demand for labour tells a good deal‘on the land- 
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less classes, and is the cause of the very numerous cases of Murking 
house trespass and theft, which, with suicide, are the only crimes 
that can be called prevalent in the District. The canal works do 
not appear to have made much change in this respect; probably 
because many of those who work on the capals squartder their earn- 
ings in the /d+x? or spirit and gds7d shops, and because many of the 
landless class prefer the chance of getting a few roods of land for the 
season at a rent ‘of half the crop, to going to a distance from their 
homes for regular work. ¢ 

„ ‘1 have every reason to believe that a change for the better has, 
taken place, and is steadily progressing. Vast sums of money have 
been spent in the country on irrigation works ; and although a 
proportion of this is taken away in salaries of foreigners, much 
of it must and, does sink into the country. Labour is abundant, 
and is paid for at remunertative rates. Trade has improved; exports 
and imports have increased, A large number of people are better 
housed, clothed, and fed, and ‘have more home comforts than 
formerly. The improvement has probably affected the mercantile 
and Jabouring classes more than the actual cultivators. 1 have, 
however, observed, even in remote villages, a greater air of comfort 
—a better thatch to the houses; and this in Orissa is one of the 
best signs of improvement, as it represents about the first thing an 
Uriy4 cultivator does when his circumstances begin to improve. I 
notice in the larger villages and Subdivisional stations a few more 
shops ; and the shbps which fell into ruin during the famine have 
been restored. In Cuttack city there is a great increase in shops 
and trade, and a very remarkable, addition to the masonry houses 
and shops. The Government workshops at the canal works have 
educated a superior class of artisans; and the mission orphanages are 
yearly sepding forth well-educated young couples into the world, 
xhose conduct is generally unexceptionable, and must gradually 
exert an influence on the general population.’ 

TFHE RENT Law.—-The® Settlement Record has left but little 
room for disputes abput enhancement of rent under.Act x. of 1859. 
Thg only lands liable to enhancement are those belonging to the 
nonresident (24/1) husbandmen, for which no leases were granted’ 
by ‘the ‘Settlement officers ; and such léases of the resident (t/dni) 
‘cultivators as have lapsed from the holders dying without heirs, or 
from-bther causes. The peasantry do not avail themselves much of 
Act x. for establishing occupancy rights, either from inability to main- 
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tain their claims, or from the conviction that, they consult their-own 
interests better by conciliating than by defying their landlords. 
Act x. is, therefore, almost inoperative as an enhancement law ; and 
the Collector reports that the rites of rent are the same as if it “had 
not been passéd. 

THE Domestic AnxiMaLs of the District consist of cows and 
buffaloes, kept for milk ; und oxen for the plough, or as beasts of 
burden. The same bullocks are often used for ploughing during 
the rains, and as carriers of produce during the hot weather, whén 
they are not needed in the fields. Herds of goats and sheep 
are almost unknown ; but a brisk export trade take$ place in horned 
cattle from the breeding-grounds on the coast, v/a Midnapur, to 
Calcutta. This trade has been of late on the decline, owing to the 
decrease in the amount of land left for pasture; and to cattle 
diseases mentioned above, and more fully’ detailed in my Statistical 
Account of Balasor District. An ordinary cow in Cuttack fetches 
Rs. 12 or Z1,'45. od. ; ; a pair of ploughing oxen, Rs. 30 or £3; a 
pair of buffaloes, Rs. 80 or £8; a scure of sheep, Rs. 80 or £8; a 
score of kids six months old, £2; a score of full-grown Pigs, Rs. 
120 of 12. 

Waces of agricultural day-labourers are generally paid in kind, 
ang do not scem to have altered since 1850. Such Wages were 
then about twelve to fifteen pounds of unhusked' rice per diem; and 
the same rate continucs at the present day, except When they ate 
calculated according to the money value of the labourers hire. All 
Jabour, however, paid by money wages has increased in psice ; and 
in the large towns, such as Cuttack and JAijpur, field work is now 
frequently paid in this way. Agricultural labour imalways paid at a 
lower rate than other unskilled work. Day-labourers, other than 
agricultural, now receive from 1 dnnd 4 pieto 1 dnng 6 pie (1 3d. 
to 2}d.) in the rural tracts, and 2} dnnds (34d.) a day in the tows s 
in 1850 the wages were three-fourths of an, dnnd (slightly over 
a penny) in the rural tracts, and 1 nnd 6 pie (24d.) in the totns. 
Smiths and carpenters now get 2} d-nds (34d ) in the country, and 
,4 duds or 6d. in the towns ; in. 1850 their wages were 1} dnnds 
(23d.) and 3 dnnds (4}d.) respectively. ” Bricklayers, who are only 
cmployed im the towns, eamed 1} dnnds (24d.) 2 day in 1850, and 
now receive from 3 to 4 dunds (4}d. to 6d.).7 ,On «he whole, it may 
be said that labour fetches double in the towns what it dévs in 
the country; and that, during the last twenty-five years, from 
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1850 to 1875, the rates of wages ba risen from thirty-five to jong 
per cent. 

Prices of food-grains do not seem to have increased in anything 
Jike the same proportion. The pfice’ of the best husked rice was 
about 21 sers per rupee, or 55. 4d. a hundregweight, in 1860; about 20 
sers per rupee, or §s. 7d. a hundredweight, in 1868 ; and‘ 17 sers per 
rupee, or 6s. 7d.’a hundredweight, in 1870. Best uihasked paddy 
sold at 45 sers per rupee, or 2s. 6d. a hundredweight, in 1860; 42 
sers for the rupee, or 2s. 8d. per hundredyweight, in 1868; and 40 

,J¢75 per rupee, or 2s. rod. a hundredweight, in 1870. Coarse 
rice, such as that used by labourers, sold at 43 sers per rupee, or 
2s. 7d. a hundredweight, in 1860; 31 scrs per rupee, or 3s. 7d. a- 
hundredweight, in 1868 ; and 32 scrs per rupee, or 3s. 6d. a hundred- 
weight, in 1879. The same paddy, unhusked, sold at §7 sers per 
rupee, or 1s. 4d. a hundredweight, in 1860; G65 sexs per rupee, or 
1s. 9d. a hundredyweight, in 1868; and 78 sess per rupee, or 1s. 6d. 
a hundredweight, in 1870. Wheat stood at 24 sers per rupee, or 
4s. 8d. a hundredweight, in 1860; 21 sers for the rupee, or §Ss. 4d. 
a hundredweight, in 1868; and 12 sers per rupee, or 9s. 4d. a 
hundredweight, in 1870. In the famine year (1866), the maximum 
prices reached were as follciv :—Best cleaned rice, 3} sers per rupee, 
or 32s. a hundredweight ; coarse rice, 4 sers per rupee, or 28s. a 
hundredweight.. ‘As might be expected, prices range highest in the 
sicinity of Cuttack town, and lowest in the distant Subdivision of 
KendrdpA4rd. € 

The following tables, compiled from Mr. A. P. MacDonnell’s 
‘Report on the Food-Grain Supply of Bengal,’ exhibit the pre- 
vailing rates for ordinary rice, pulses, and wheat, in the Cuttack, 
J4)pur, and Kendrép44 Subdivisions, for each month of” the seven 
years frpgm 1868 to 1874; also the average annual rates for the 

., Same period :— 
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‘THE AGRICUL1URAL IMPLEMENTS required by a small husband- 
nan with a holding of one ¢ plough’ of land, or about six acres, are a 
pair of oxen, a plough (ndnga?), harrow (mdi), weeder (sida), two 
sorts of spades (Adnk and Auri), 2 sickle (ddo), a hatchet (fdturr), 
“and an iron instrument for digging holes (&/Adn#i). 1 give the Uriyé 
names ; in Bengalf, ddo means a hatchet. The cost of the whole 
is about Rs. 40 or £4, including Re 30 or £3 as the cost of 
the oxen. 

* WEIGHTS AND MEASURES.—Rice i$ sold in the country villages, 
and on the fields to grain merchants, according to the following 
measure :—4 chhatdk = 1 pdo; 4 pdo = 1 ser; 12 ser = 1 gaunt; 
8 gaunt = 1 ébharan. The gauni is simply a basket, which varies 
in size in different parts of the District. The measure used by 
shopkeepers in towns and merchants in selling rice is the following : 
—4 paisé = 1 chhatdk ; 4 chhaldk = 1pdo; 4 pdo = 1 ser ; § ser = 
1 pasurt ; 8 pasurt = 1 maund. The Cuttack ser, which weighs 105 
folds, or over two and a half pounds avoirdupois, is used for all 
articles except grain on the field or in the country villages, and salt. 
‘This last is sold according to the Calcutta ser, equal to 8o fold 
weight, or two pounds avoirdupois. Gold and precious stones are 
weighed according to thé following standard :—4 dhédn = 1 rati; 
8 rati = 1 mdshd ; 10 mdshd = 1 éhari or fo/d, equal to 180 grains 
‘Troy wetght. .Land measure is as follows :=—4 Adnf = 1 biswd ; 

*16 biswé = } guint; 25 giint = 1 mdn, equal to an English acre ; 
20 mdn = 1 6d. Distance is measured as follows :—4 angult = 
1 musti ; 3 mushtt = 1 chdkhand (span); 2 chdkhand = 1 hdt 
(cubit); 4 Adt = 1 dhanu ; 2000, dhanu = 1 Ros; 4 Ros = 1 yojam,, 
or nine miless During the Musalmén and Marhatté rule, the 
current coin of the Province was the Aaurf (cowrie). ° Not only 
were private transactions carried on, but Government salaries were 
‘paid in this measure. It has now nearly disappeared from the 
towns and édzdrs, but still continues current in the villages. The- 
standard is as follows: 4 Rrénti = 1 Raurt {cowrie) ; 4 auri = 1 
gandé ; 20 gandd (So cowries) = 1 pan; 16 pan 41280 cowries) = 
1, Xdhdn. The number of cowries to the rupee varies; the present 
rte 1s reported at 3584; in 1804 it was as high as 7680. It may 
Be estimated, generally speaking, that 3 Ad/xtnus or 3840 cowries 
= a rupee or ‘nro shillings. 

TL, ANDLESS LABOURING CLASSES. —A distinct ତ of day-labourers,; 
neither possessing nor renting any lahds, has always existed in 
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Cuttack District. It is composed chiefly of PA4ns, Bauris, KanddA4rés, 
and other very low castes, with some families of Chésés. The 
number of these landless day-labourers is said to have diminished of 
late years, while the demand for labour has increased, in consequence 
of the large public works now in progress. In short, the enhanced 
prices of agricultural produce have given an impetus to tillage, and 
made it pay better to settle on inferior and formérly uncultivated 
land, than to go out for hire. The price of labour has risen accord- 
ingly; and the condition of the labouring class has so much im-” 
proved, as to attract the poorer sort of husbandmen to Cuttack town, 
at seasons when field work is suspended. Agricultural labourers 
are of two sorts—permanent and occasional. The former generally 
receive in advance a small sum of money, about Rs. 5 or Rs. 6, 
without interest, which they must make good befor¢ quitting the 
service. They are paid daily wages in paddy, at a slightly lower 
rate than that which the occasional labowers receive ; but they get 
a piece of cloth once dX year from their employer, and are allowed 
to hold half an acre of land rent-free, which they cultivate on their 
own account with their master's plough and bullocks. The 
cccasional laBourers are merely extra hands for weeding and reap- 
ing. When employed on the former work, they are paid at the 
rate of 7} sexs or 15 pounds of unhusked rice per diem. At 
harvest, they are paid by bundles, at the rate of. one ‘for every 
twelve or fifteen bundles of the crop cut. Women ang children are 
also largely employed in field work at these seasbns, but at lower 
rates. § 

LAND SETTLEMENT.—Orissa diffgrs from the rést of Bengal Proper, 
inasmuch as the Settlement for the Government land revenue is not 
of a fixed ind permanent character, but is made for a term of years 

.only, subject to an increased assessment at the end qf every 
fresh period. The Settlements are now made to run for thirty years® , 
+ but in the earlier years of our administration they were for much 
shorter periods. Mr. Toynbee, in his valuable book on Orissa, gives 
the following particulars regarding the method .adopted i in forming 
the first of these temporary Settlements; the same principles wee . 
followed in the subsequent Settlements: I quote the followihg 
paragraphs in a cor.densed form, but retain Mr. Toynbee’s own 
words :— m । ବଂ 

‘In September 1304, the “Commissioners for the affairs of 
Cuttack” issued instruction$ for making the first regular Settlement 
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of the Province, which were subsequently embodied in Regulation 
xii. of 1805. It was to be for one year only, 1804-5, and was to 
be followed by a triennial Settlement. One of the most important 
objects in view was to bring deserted villages into cultivation. 
As the Marhatts and their predecessors had based their demands on 
the amount of land actually ynder the plough, without reference to the 
amount of cultivable land in each villages very little encouragement 
had hitherto been held out to cultivators and proprietors to increase 
the cultivated area. The Uriy4 rayat? whose poverty was his only 

+ Protection against robbery, extortion, and oppression, cared only to 
grow sufficient rice to support himself and his family for the year. 
Liberal terms, therefore, were to be offered to those who would 
bring waste lands under cultivation, but with the following condition 
expressed in the Commissioners’ instructions to the Collector:— 
“ You will bind the engaging parties, however, in the most positive 
manner, and under a severe penalty, not to bring or entice rayats 
from lands already cultivated, ‘but to colltct their rayats from 
without the Company’s territories.” This affords us considerable 
insight into thé ‘wretched state of the Province under Marhatt4 
oppression and misrule. The independent tributary R4j4s afforded 
protection in their hilly arfd jungly retreats to fugitive rayats 4rom 
the Mughulbandi; and not only gave them land on more favour- 
able terms, but .also held out a reasonable prospect of their being 
able to enjoy the fruits of it. At the present day, the difficulty is 
not to find rayats to till the soil, but to find land for the rayats 
to cultivate. 

‘The Collector was ordered to proceed himself into the interior, 
` and personally direct the Settlement operations, fixing the amount 
of assessment gn each, estate upon “principles of equity and mode- 
ration, rather than trying to raise the collections to the utmost 
,Iteight.” ‘The services of the mufassal Adniingos were directed to be 
utilized “for the purpose of keeping and arranging the accounts of the 
District„and in aidifig the Collector with information in respect to the 
customs and usage of the country.” The lands which the Marhatt4s 
” had granted to’ thé sa¥r Adniingos.at a low rent, in payment of their 
sefvices,to thé State, were”to be settled with them at those rates, in 
th€ 1 nope of inducing them to furnish such information as, they un- 
doubtegly possessed of the resources ofthe District. The hope proved 
pusa vain one. Neither threat nor entreaty could prevail on them 
to give the slightest assistance or information. Equally unsuccessful 4 
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was the attempt to procure detailed information from the dmils of 
the Marhatté Government, and from the zaminddrs themselves. 
‘The Aastobiid papers of the former would have afforded very useful 
information. They were’ too valuable, however, to be parted with. 
By threatening zaminddar- that they would report that their estates 
had, according to these papers, been under-assessed, the dmids de- 
rived a comfortable incom? from their documents. The amlds or 
officials were, as a rule, in collusion with the zaminddrs, and them- 
selves held estates in other names (bendmi). The interest of the 
mukaddams was also opposed to that of the Government, and the 
rayats were too ignorant to know anything beyond their own im- 
mediate concerns. Thus, every man’s hand was either actively or 
passively against the Collector, and the interests of individuals were 
in direct opposition to those of the Government. 

‘With regard to rent-free tenures, it was laid down that all lands 
which had been held rent-free during the ,two previous years, 1802-3 
and 1803-4, should continue to bé so held during the currency of 
the Settlement ThBy were to be settled with the persons in posses- 
sion, on their executing agreements to be respons:ble for the pre- 
servation of the peace, and to abstain from the collection of say'e, 
or other dues of any kind. It was, no coubt, intended that a care- 
ful scrutiny should aftenvards be made into the validity of all claims 
to hold land rent-free under the above rule. Unfortunately, circum- 
stances prevented this investigation being made unt# long afterwards. 
‘The selection of the two years 1802-3 and 180344, as those during 
which the possession of land rent-free gave a prima Jace tifle to the 
occupier to continue to hold it ର the same terms, was peculiarly 
unfortunate, and resulted in a large Joss of Government revenue. 
During those two years, the Marhatt4s had liftle leispre to devote to 
the details of revenue business. Their own superior officers, with 
no one to supervise them, contented themselves with their own 
aggrandisement, and did not interfere with their subordinates, So 
Jong as the interests of the latter did not clash with their own. ‘The 
consequence wag that every one, from the dmi/ to the mukaddam, 
took advantage of the confusion to appropriate the lands under 
his charge. The ailegation that they hau neld them’ rent-free “was 
probably, in most cases too true. Documents, if called for, were 
easily forged in those days, and the burden of proofe that they were 
non-valid was thrown upon the Collector. By the year 1808, more 
than a hundred thousand such documents, * affecting at Jeast one- 
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cighteenth of the land in the Province, had been filed in the 
Collector’s office. # 

‘As regards the rights of mukaddams, those whose office was 
hereditary, and who had previously paid their revenue direct to 
Government independent of the zaminddy, were to be aliqwed to 
engage for the villages of which they were in possession. If they 
had paid any rasum or fee to the zamiwuddr, the payment to him 
was to be discontinued and made to Government, which would itself 
make it over to the zaminddr. In ail cases in which zaminddrs, 

 fdlukddrs, mazkuri-mukaddams, and sarbardAkdrs refused to, enter 
into engagements. for their lands, the first preference was to be 
given'to the mukaddams or collectors. They were not, however, to 
be allowed to engage for lands not included in their mukaddamis. 
Here we have a distinct legal recognition of the right of a hereditary 
mukaddam to engage for the revenue of his tenure, and become a 
saminddr in the present sense of the word; that is, to change his 
office of collecting the revenue oh behalf of the Government, to that 
of a direct proprietary right in the soil. The practice was a common 
.. one during the last few years of the Marhatt4 occupation. . Every 
proprietor admitted to Settlement was to be called upon to give full 
security for the payment of the revenue assessed on his estate... He 
was also to bind himself to give pattds or leases to the rayats, and to 
consolidate with the land rent all a&éwdés or cesses. This provision, 
however, was, audead letter. The rayatfs came into- contact only 
with the faAsi/dd»s and other native officers of Government, who, 
being lgndholders themselves, were not likely either to encourage 
„ complaints, or t9 bring them, if ‘made, before the Collector. The 
sayer duties, and all other collections not connected with the land 
revenue, were ,to. be made over exclusively to Government. In 
cases of disputed right, the party in possession was to be continued 
. fm it, pending the result of a regular suit, which was to be brought 
within four years; failing this, the party in possession was to be 
finally confirmed af the etd of the eleventh year.’ 

The first Settlement was concluded early in 1805, at an assess- 
~ ment for the whole Province of ,£131,482. At this time, and up 
to°1828, Orissa was not- split up into Districts, and was under one 
Céllector. Of the assessment in 1805, however, almost exactly 

ର one- -half, or £66,888, was derived from the tract which constitutes 
the. present District of Cuttack. In 1806 the Settlement was con- 
tinued for three years; at an assessment for the whole Province ot » 
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£143,535, or an increase of £12,053 over that of the previous 
year. The portion belonging to what constitutes the present Cut- 
tack District amounted to £71,087. In 1808-9, another Settle- 
ment was made for one year, dfterwards continued for a further 
period p§ three years. Qther Settlements occurred in 1812-13, for 
one year ; in 1813-14, for two years; in 1815-16, for one year; in 
1816-17, for three years s in 1819-20, for threé years; and in 
1822-23 for five years. In 1836-37, after a detailed investigation 
into the circumstances of the Province, a Settlement was made 
for thirty years. This Settlement expired in the famine year of , 
1866-67. But the Government felt that at such a time it would be 
inhumanity to propose raising the land tax of the Province, and the 
Settlement was renewed without enhancement for another thirty 
years, or till 1896-97. I am unable to give the amount of assess- 
ment under the Settlement of 1837; but that realized under its 
continuation, which is practically the same, amounted in 1875 to 
£171,926 for Cuttack District, exclusive of the permanently settled 
£i/d estates on the hitly western frontier, and along the coast. 

LAND TENURES.—The following account of the numerous varieties 
of land tenure prevalent in Cuttack District is condensed from a 
special Report on the subject by Bibu Rangal4l Banarji, Deputy- 
Collector, dated 23d August 1875. I have not strictly followed 
the principle of classification adopted by the Deputy-Collector ; but 
so far as possible I have preserved the lunguage pf the historicaY 
portion of his report. The land tenures met with in Cuttack Dis- 
trict may be divided into the following eight classes, viz. :—(1) 
Tributary estates, or Rildjdts, paying a light peshkash or permanent 
tribute ; (2) zaminddris, or estates paying revenue direct to Govern- 
ment; (3) estates paying revenue through the gaminddrs; (4) 
resumed revenue-free tenures; (5) quit-rent tenures; (6) revenue-free 
tenures ; (7) service tenures ; and (8) cultivating tenures. z 

(1) THE TRriBuTARY ESTATES OR KiLajJjats.—There are at” 
present cleven of these estates in Cuttack Districv; six being,situated 
on the sea coast, namely, Kaniké, Aul, Kujang, Chhedré, Harish- 
pur, and Bishnupur ; and five in the nilly westemn tact bordering * 
on the semi- independent Tributary States, namely, Sukindd, 
Madkupur, Darpan. Kalkalé, and Dompdréd: The area occup:ed 
by these’ estates is 1,118,325 acres, or 1739°57 square miles ; and 
the total amount of revenue paid by them, Lso13, 7s. od.” Of he 
eleven estates, only the following eight, namely, Darpan, Sukindd, 


r] ’ 
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Madhupur, Aul, Kujang, Harishpur, Bishnupur, and Kaniki, were 
recognised as having a right to hold their estates subject to the 
payment of a permanent sum to Government, by sections 33 and 34 
of Regulation xii. of 1805, which la?d down rules for the Settlement 
of the Province. While recognising this right, however, the, Regu- 
Jation marked a considerable difference between the position of the 
estates of Darpan; Sukinddé, and Madhupur, and that of the others. 
The chiefs of both sets of estates were styled zaminddrs in the 
Regulation above quoted ; but the Government revenue in the case 
sof the first set is styled rent, or jamd, and in the latter, quit-rent, or 
Peshkash. Again, ordinary sanads or deeds of appointment were 
given to the zaminddrs of Darpan, Sukindd, and Madhupur; while 
in the case of the other chiefs named, regular engagements or ikrdr- 
ndmds were taken and confirmed by the Governor-General in Council. 
Engagements were also taken from the saminddrs'of Darpan, Sukind4, 
and Madhupur, ‘but these, were simply Aabuliyats, or documents 
consenting to pay the amount a3sessed upon the estates, and not 
skrdrndmds. The latter were documents of a political character, 
and contained engagements and stipulations similar to those set 
forth in the engagements with the RA4jds of the Tributary €tates. 
beyond Regulation territory’ while the former were merely conditions 
which the sovereign power exacts from its ordinary subjects. , 

The following, translation of the Aaéut/tiyaf or engagement exe- 
cuted by, and the sanad granted to, the zaminddr of Sukindd4, 
illustrates the nature of the relations of the Government with the 
proprietors of the estates in the western tract :—*1I, Dhrubj{ Bhubun 
Harichandan Mahdpdtra, zaminddr of Ar/d Sukindd, in the Province 
of Orissa, do exfcute this £abnu/iyat out of my full and free consent. 
That having been appointed to hold the service of zaminddr in the 
kild by Government, I will collect the rents according to former 
rates, agreeably to the laws of the Government. That I will pay 
the annual revenue due to Government in the instalments specified 
below, without any éxcuse* That I will keep the rayats prosperous 
and contented, and exert myself to improve the lands, so that they 
‘will bring forth ‘mote crops than they did before. That I will not 
alldw an inch of Cultivated Jand to fall waste. + That 1 will never 
allo the growing -of inferior crops in superior lands. ‘That I 
will not be prod:gal in my expenses, nor allow my rayatfs to be 
so. “That I will never grant any land in gift or /dgir without 
a sanad of the Government. That I will keep a watchful 
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cye over the boundaries of my zaminddri. ‘That I will vigilantly 
watch that no guns or swords, or any sort of offensive weapons, are 
manufactured on my estate. That there will never occur any thefts 
or murders within the same. Should any robbery occur, I will 
trace out the offenders, and recover the property stolen, and send 
the thieves to the authorities. Accordingly,'I1 do hereby execute 
this Aabuliyat, which will serve whenever it be fequired hereafter. 
Jamd peshkash in perpetuity, 5500 Ad/dns, to be paid in the following 
instalments at the rate of four AdAdns to the rupee. In Phélgun, 
tooo Adhdns ; in Chaitra, 1500 Adhdns ; in Baisékh, 1500 Réhdns ; 
and in Jaishtha, 1500 Ad/dns.” A translation of the sanad granted 
for the above estate runs as follows :—‘ Be it known to the old and 
newly created chaudharis, kéniingos, mukaddams, ddibehdras, and 
rayats of Ai/é Sukindé, in the Province of Orissa, that whereas 
Dhrubji Bhubun Harichandan is in possession of the said Ai/d herc- 
tobefore, and therefore the saminddri of the said Ailé is granted and 
assigned to him by Government, you are hereby ordered to consider 
him as your zamiriddr, and never to wander from his lawful and 
salutary commands ; you are never to conceal any matter from his 
knowledge ; you will pay the rent to the saminddr, according to 
laws promulgated by Government, according to former rates and 
customs. The zaminddr is to pay timely, by instalments, the 
annual revenue of 5500 Adhdns of cowries, as fixed by Government. 
He is to keep the rayats contented, that the procuctive powers bf 
the lands may increase more than what it was before; that the 
saminddr will keep a watchful eyc that no guns, swords, oxy offensive 
weapons be manufactured within the estate, and that there shall 
occur no robbery or murder ; if such occur, he will arrest the thieves 
with thé recovered property, and deliver all murderers to the 
authorities.’ 

The hill chiefs of Darpan, Sukind4, and Madhupur were placed 
on a less exalted footing than the Ai/éddrs of the sea-board estates. 
The former were in fact adventurers from the north-west, who 
settled at their respective posts as Aharddifs or military holders of 
,land, residing in fortified dwellings, and holding thejr lands at a 
“ quit-rent, on condition of acting as feudal yeomanry or militia, ‘pro- 
tecting the lowlands from the incursions of the. barbarous mountain 
tribes bordering on their estates. But by- R.eguletton xii. of 1805, 
and by sanads granted to them, they were changed into pcaceful 
owners of the soil, and they were assessed dt a fixed jamd in. per- 
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“ petuity. The chanpdni tax, levied by them for military service, was 
abolished, as no military service was any longer required. The 
status of the Ari/éddrs of Aul, Kujang, Pati, Kanik4, Harishpur, 
and Bishnupur was of a.more indepeudent nature. Aul is said to 
have been created a £i/4 by the Mughuls, and given to a powerful 
relative of the R4j4 of Orissa, who was ancestor of the present R4j4 
of Aul. The ancestors of the present R4}4s of Kujang and Kanik4 
were barons ‘of the land, created by the Gajapati kings of Orissa; 
and they have been styled R4j4s in the ikrdrndmds taken from 

“them by the Board of Commissioners at the time of the first Land 
Settlement. The chiefs of Harishpur and Bishnupur were not 
called R4j4s in the engagements taken from them, though the con- 
ditions were the same as those entered in the ikrdrndmds of Kaniké, 
Kujang, Aul, etc. But the status of the sea-board Aildddérs has 
materially altered for the worse of late years ; many of the Ar/ds have 
been sold for debts, and passed into other hands. One of the hill 
estates, Darpan, has also been brought to the hammer for the 
default of its holder to pay the Government dues. ଏ 

‘The three peshkash estates, which were not mentioned in Regula- 
tion xii. as having acquired a right to pay only a fixed quit-rent as. 
Government revenue, are Dompdrdé, Kalk4lé, and Chhedré. Of the. 
status of the R4j4 of Dompd4r4 it would be unfair to speak now, as 
his claim to a higher position is under the consideration of Govern- 
ment The estrte ‘was not included among those specified in 
Regulation xii. of ¢ Bos ; and its Government revenue was enhanced 
subsequently by the Commissioner. On a representation to the 
Board of Revenue, dated 7th April 1829, the Governor-General in 
Council sanctioned a reduction of the assessment. The old jamé 
was fixed in perpetuity, and an hrdrndma taken from tne R4j4. 
Cheddr4 was likewise omitted from Regulation xii. The assessment, 
however, was fixed in perpetuity by the Board of Commissioners in 
1803. At the time of the conquest of the Province, the estate 
stood in,the name f Madhusudan Narendra Mahdpd4tra, who in 
1804 was succeeded by his grandson, Srinibas Narendra Md4rdar4j 
‘Mahapdtra. | The ‘estate was sold out of the family for debts in 
1848. Kalk, the remzining peshkash estate, was formerly in- 
cluGed within Darpan ; but in May 1805 its owner applied to have 

` it ‘separated, and.this yas effected in the following July., It is held 


on the same terms as the parent estate. c 
(2) ZAMINDARIS, OR ESTATES PAYING DIRECT TO GOVERNMENT.— 
€ € 
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At the time when Orissa passed from the Marhattds, the records ~ 
show that out of 1779 estates comprised within the limits of the 
present District of Cuttack, only 16 were ranked as zaminddris, the 
rest being various classes of /d.uks, such as those bearing the desig- 
nation of sadr Akdnuingo, wildédyati kdmingo, kh ként ingo, chaudhart, 
mazkuri, mukaddam!, etc. The estates under the latter denomina- 
tions have now been all converted into zaminddris by the British 
Government, without any distinction of rights and privileges. The 
total revenue realized from the 1779 estates of Cuttack by thz 
Marhatt4s was 2,451,228 Ad/hdns of Aauris, equal to Rs. 612,807, 
or £61,280, at the rate of 4 Ad/dns to the rupee. At the present 
day, the estates paying revenue direct to Government number 3704, 
of whom only 27 are zaminddris proper, the remainder being made 
up of /d/uks and other estates whose holders have been raised to 
the rank of saminddrs. There is, however, no difference whatever 
between these classes of zaminddrs ; their rights and privileges are 
identical, they are enumerated in the same rent-roll, and are sub- 
ject to the same fiscal laws and regulations. The Government 
revenue has increased from £61,280 in 1803 to £71,926 in 1875, 
exclusive of the peshkash of the estates mentioned in the last 
section. The 27 saminddris proper con.prise a total area of 173,790 
acres. 

Bd4bu Rangaldl Banarj{, the Deputy-Collector, gives the following 
brief sketch of the history of one of the large zamiuddris of the Dis- 
trict, that of Utikan, the materials being derived f-om the Settlement 
papers : —* This estate originally belonged to one Nidmat Sinh, 
upon whom the title of R4j4 was bestowed ‘during the Mughul 
administration. In his time, pargand Sardolé was amalgamated 
with Utikan, and both formed one estate; 12 villages were also 
taken from pargand Tikan and added to it. After his death; 
his son, Rj Bahddur Sinh, was the zaminddr, and he was suc- 
ceeded by Bhaktiyar Sinh. After him came Barkot Sinh, and 
the last of the line was Sangrém Sinh. This man was ousted 
by the Marhatt4s, and the estate was settled with Rémkrishna Deo 
of Aul After a few years Sangrém, Sinh was reinstated for a short 
‘time, but again driven out, and the estat¢ was made over to-Bal- 
bhadra Bhanj, R4éj4 of Kanikd. Again there was a change, and 
Sangrém Sinh was recalled to the zaminddxi ; but only to be ex- 
pelled afresh in favour of the RA4j& of Kanik4, who held Utikan 
as a zaminddri when the British took the- Province. The estate 
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is now called Utikén Ugerah, being composed of two entire 

pargands and a portion of another. On the 2oth January 1804, 

Balbhadra Bhanj gave a fresh Aabuliyat to the authorities; but 

immediately after began to oppress the mukaddams, sarbardhkdrs, 
and cultivators. His oppression and extortions became so intoler- 

able, that on the complaint of the rayafs an dmin was appointed 

to inquire into the’ matter, and the charges being proved, the 

R4j4 was arrested and imprisoned in Fort Bardbat. On the 

16th April 1805, uhder the authority. of the Board of Commis- 

sioners, dated the 13th of November 1804, the Collector made a 

Settlement with Sangrém Sinh, reinstating him in the domain of 
his forefathers. This was only for five years, for Balbhadra Bhanj, 

after his release, moved the Government for his restoration ; and 

under orders.of the Governor-General in Council, dated 12th May 

1809, he was put in possession of the estate on the 3oth August 

of that year, and Sangrém Sinh was deprived of his paternal acres 

for the fourth time. After the death of Balbhadra the estate, 
was registered in the name of his eldest son, jaganndth Bhanj, on 

the 12th June,1812. On the 3d January 1817 it was divided 

with his younger brother, Harihar Bhanj, who received 7 4nnds, 
10 gandds of the property; but on.the next day the whole estate 

was sold at Calcutta by the Board of Revenue for arrears of revenue. 

It was purchased: by one Gopindth R4i, Chaudharf of T4ki, in 

Tessor. He was succeeded by his son, Pridnéth R4i, and bis 

nephew, KAI{ ‘Nh Rdi Chaudhari, who held it at the time of 
the last Settlement. It is now in the hands of one of the most 

enlightened of Bengalf zaminddrs, the Honourable B4bu Digambar 

Mitra, and its market value has been raised to upwards of three 

{dkhs of rupees (£Z30,000).’ 

The following is a brief account of each of the other classes of 
tonures mentioned above as now elevated to the rank of caminddéris. 
“As indicated by their name, many of these estates were originally 
bestowed upon variuus officers of the administration by the Mughul 
Governors ; others were obtained by purchase or by foreclosure of 
*mortgage. 2 a9 . 

‘TALUK SADR KANUNCO.—The sadr Adénitvgo, was the chief 
assistant during the Muhammadan period to the dmi/ or divisional 
héad officer, who was individually responsible to the State for the 
revenue assessed on his division, and for the general conduct and 
Supervision of revente, civil and criminal business. This office 
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was in all likelihood created in India at the time of Todar Mall's 
survey. It was abolished in Bengal at the time of the Permanent 
Settlément, and also about the same time in Orissa by R4j4 Rém 
Pandit. The holders became the possessors of extensive estates, 
by advancing money to defaulting td/ukddrs on the security of their 
lands. A sanad appointing a sadr &dén1ingo, in the reign of Aurangzeb, 
lays down as the principal,duties of the office, the promotion and 
extension of cultivation, the realization of the assessment, and the 
preparation of an account showing the amount of the md! sayer, and 
all the various taxes. In 1803 there were 5 of these estates in 
Cuttack District ; there are now (1875) 9, comprising a total area of 
20,138 acres. ` 
TALUK WiILAYATI KANUNGO AND TALUK KANUNGO.—The wildyati 
kdnungo was an officer created by the Muhammadan Government: 
he was, in fact, the assistant of the sadr Adnuingo in’ each pargand. 
Under him were again sub-assistants, who were styled'simply kdntingos ; 
they recorded all circumstances within their sphere which concerned 
landed property and-the realization of the revenue, keeping registers 
of the value, tenure, extent, and transfers of lands, assisting in the 
measurement and survey of estates, reporting deaths and Suc- 
cession of revenue-payers, and explairing, when required, local 
practices and public regulations. ‘TI’hey were paid by rent-free lands 
and various allowances and perquisites. These officers became in ' 
time very important in the rural tracts; and the authority vesteq 
in them enabled them, like their superiors the* sady- kdn1ingos, to 
become owners of land in the place of the chaudharis and other 
tdlukddrsof Orissa. Their tenures were called té/uks wild yatikdningo, 
or simply td/uks Adningo, as the tase might be. In many cases, to 
this day, several of the caminddrs retain both the tiles of chaudhari 
and kdniingo. A sanad of appointmentof a wildyati kéntingo tdlukddr 
sets forth the duties of this officer as follows :—* He must pay regy- 
larly the revenue of the several villages assigned to him, instalment” 
by instalment, keep the cultivators happy and contented, so exert 
himself that the signs of improving cultivation may be daily more 
and more perceptible, take care that zirdif? ot cultivable land- 
‘shall hot become oftddidR or waste, dor inferior product be sowef in 
the place of the more valuable ones; and sould any theft or 
robbery’ occur, he will assist in tracing out the offenders and recovér- 
ing the property: De will also abstain from levying prohibited 
dbwdbs.’ In 1803 the number of téluks witdyati kdniingo was 44; 
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in 1875 they numbered 159, and comprised a total arca of rro,854 
acres. The td/uks Adnringo numbered 52 in 1803, and 165 in 1875, 
comprising a total area of 107,827 acres. 

TALUK CHAUDHARI.—The chaurhar! seems to be a remnant of 
the old Hindu fiscal organization. In Orissa and Bengal he was 
the same as the des-mu#Ah of other parts of India, coming next to the 
des-dd/ikars in point of rank and position. He was an hereditary 
officer, exercising the chief police ‘and revenue powers over a certain 
specified tract of country; and he was also responsible for the revenue. 

In compensation, he was allowed to hold his lands rent-free, besjdes 

receiving certain fees and allowwices. The only other name by 
which the Orissa chaudharis were known was that of khanddpd!is 
or Ahanddits. ‘Their status as td/wukddrs appears to have been 
confirmed from the Mughul period. In a sanad of appointment 
to a Ahandditi in the time of Murshid Kuli Khdn, the duties 
assigned to the ‘office were,—that the holder was to attend the 
Jaujddér or military officer of the t/4dné with his contingent, to 
protect the fargands under his charge from theft and robbery, 
to keep the cultivators contented and prosperous, and to refrain 
from levying unauthorized dbwdbs or cesses. The sanad also set 
forth that He was to be considered as a zaminddr in every re- 
spect. Jn 1803 the number of ‘these estates: in Cuttack was 
q11; by 1875 they had increased to 336, comprising a total area 
of 347,287 acres. : 

OTHER TaLukKs.—These are of various denominations, and 
bear the following names—(1) Chhmd? Sin, lion’s cub; (2) Baliar 
Sin, valiant lion; (3) Srichandan, (mild as) white sandal-wood ; 
(4) Pdtndik, chief lord ; (5) Santrd, border chief ; (6) Harichandan, 
(sweet as) yellow “vandal wood ; (7) Afa/dpdtra, great minister ; (8) 
Rai. guru royal preceptor ; (9) Sud/akdr, receptacle of nectar ; lio) 
Blattd, chief pandit; (11) Misankar, fearless lord; (12) Pahrd; 
(corruption of Prabh +rd;d), chief among Bréhmans ; (1 3) Narendra, 
lord of men ; (14) {{arat/d, great warrior; (15) Madanra, lovely 
as Cupid ; (16) Utsa? Rénd;it, exalted conqueror ; (17) Bard Pandd, 
great Pandit; (18) ‘Rd lord ; (19) AMat-bahar, great athlete ; (20) 
Bdrxi-ganjdnr, conqueror cf enemies; (21) Bhumid,\landed proprietor; 
(22)}- Dandrdi, clab-loving lord; (23) Dakshin Rdi, lord of the 
south ; (24) Beg, a chief ; (25) Das, a servitor; (26) Afahanti, of 

I great heaft. These names are, in fact, titles given by the Gajapati 


kings to the landholders created by them ; but in the a papers 
voL. XVIII. $ 
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* ¢ 
of the Marhatté period, the /d/uks themselves were named in this 
way, as /d/uA PAtndik, /d/u/ Srichandan, etc. The rights and privi- 
leges of the holders are the same as those of chaudhari télukddérs. 
In 1803 there were 61 of these estates on the rent-roll of the 
District ; by 1875 they hed increased to 126, comprising a total area 
of 247,151 acres. 

MaAzKURI TALUKS.—In old revenue accounts, this term was 
applied to small and scattered estates or zaminddris, not included in 
the accounts of the District in which they were situated, and of 
which the assessment was paid direct to the officers of Government. 
These scattered estates were mentioned in the Marhatt assessment 
papers as ‘bought.’ In fact, they are purchased estates like patnd 
fd/uks and other Aharijd estates described below. In 1803 there 
were 613 of these estates; by 1875 they had increased to 1487, 
comprising a total area of 184,251 acres. 

MuKaAppaM1.—In the old Hindu fiscal system, the grém-ddhikart, 
or pradhdn, was the head-man of *a village, whose duty it was to 
collect the Governnient revenue, and who hence received the title 
of pradhdn, or chief. Af/ukaddam is the Arabic word used by the 
Muhammadans to designate the same office. The mukaddams ot 
Orissa are divided into two classes. (1) The mazhuri mukaddams, 
who form a numerous class, formerly paid their revenue direct to 
the dmi/s of the Marhatt4 Government, and were recognised as pro-* 
prietors and zaminddrs by the British Government. ‘bhese mukdddamé 
tenures numbered 167 in 1803 ; by 1875 their numbe? had increased 
to 250, comprising a total of 61,646 acres. (2) The other mukaddams, 
who pay their revenue through fhe ‘zaminddrs, and are, therefore, 
merely intermediate tenure holders, will be alluded tq in a subsequent 
paragraph. 

Docra EstatEes.—The dogrds were in alden times? a sort of feudal 
militia; the word simply means a ‘stick-holder.’ They were re- 
munerated by rent-free jdgirs, which were resumed and assessed 
by the Marhattés. ‘The proprietors pay ther revenue direct to 
Government ; ‘and as such, they have begn included i in the general 
zent-roll of the Collector, and no distinctions exists between them’ 
and the other zaminddrs of Cuttack. A. the conquest, “the nam# of 
one dogrd only was recorded, the others retaining possessioa of 
their land, and paying through him. This, wasy ,$n arrangement + 
made by themselves, and not directed ‘by any authority ! but tne 
Civil Court has recognised them as shikme tdlukddrs, and not as 
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joint sharers. In 1803 the number of dogrd estates was 26 ; in 
1875 they numbered 65, comprising a total area of 8339 
.acres. 

PATNA AND KHARIJA ESTATES.—The possessors of these lands 
dre certainly proprietors of the soil, having*bought the ground. The 
land in general was purchased free of rent ; but in some instances 
it was stipulated that the purchaser was *to pay a light fixed assess- 
ment. These purchasers belonged to all classes—Muhammadans, 
*Bengalfs, Marhattds, cultivating Bréhmans, etc. The purchases in 
general were originally made for building, or to establish a planta- 
tion or a village of the sort called gatnd, to which further portions 
were afterwards added for purposes of cultivation, until the acquisi- 
tion swelled into estatgs of vast extent. The ground sold invariably 
professed to be bunjdr Ahdrijf jamd or old-standing waste, covered 
with scrub junglg, unoccupied and unassessed ; and it ought always 
to have been soil of a very dnferior description. , Sometimes, perhaps, 
it was so ; but great tricks were often played, and the most unautho- 
rized and irregular alienations took place, by the buyers, in conni- 
vance with the* sellers, obtaining possession of good land liable to, 
or previously paying, the full assessment. Hence these possessions. 
were often of great value, and occasioned the frequent interference 
and scrutiny of the provincial officers, or of the ndzis#, when the abuse 

` had arisen to a great height. Many of the patnds were formed by 
sarddrs of the °Mughul and Marhatté administration, which in 
course of time escheated to Government. Patnd estates numbered 
114 in 1803, and 126 in 1875, comprising 14,460 acres ; the Rhdrijd 
estates, which numbered 570 in 1&3, had increased to 954 in 1875, 
the total area bsing 45,574 acres. 

(3) INTERMEDIATE ESTATES PAYING REVENUE THROUGH THE 
ZAMINDARS.—These consist of the following six classes :—(a) 
Mukaddamt, (6) sarbardhkari, (c) shifont, (d) khdrijd, (¢) pradhénti,- 
and (Uf) pursethit. 

MuKaopaMis.—The niukaddams who pay” revenue through the 
samindér, as distinct from those who hold their lands direct from 
Goyérnment, are the ‘escendants of three classes of village pro- 
priétors in Cuttagk, vie’ the mauriisi, the Ahdrijd, and the zat 
myfaddams. The number of these estates in Cutttack Distriet is 545, 
comprising a fol area of 94,197 acres; the amount of revenue 
a568Sed is £06169, 9s. od., which is paid through the, zaminddrs, 
and included in.the general land revenue of the District. In 
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reference to thg change of status of the mukaddams since the country 
passed under British rule, the Deputy-Collector remarks as follows : 
—‘They had formerly powers for the apprehension of offenders, the 
settlement of the village lands and their rates, and the management 
of the village expenses. all questions involving the interests of the 
village community were ordinarily submitted to them, and if not 
settled by them, to the heuds of families, or to a panchdéyat. But 
the power and importance of mukaddams have considerably decreased, 
under the present rule. Tl.ey are no longer considered by the 
people as the welluwishing heads of the village, but as merely 
a duplicate sct of oppressive zaminddrs.’ 

SARPARAHKARI.—This is a tenure of comparatively recent growth. 
The word means simply a manager. In Orissa, the title was given 
to the village accountant, in cases where he was the general director 
and manager of the revenue affairs, béing paid by,a percentage on 
the collections of his, village. Since the British acquisition of the 
Province, the status of these officers has rapidly advanced, and they 
are now recognised as subordinate tenure-holders. They consist of 
two classes, hereditary and non-hereditary sarbard/hkdrs ; the former 

- being, those who have been uninterruptedly in possession, from a 
pcriod antecedent to the conquest of Orissa by the English. The 
status of the sar2asd//uirs was definitely settled by a decision of the 
Supreme Court in 1859. That decision plainly showed that the 
sarbard/iuirs were not in any way proprictors of the‘soil ; their sharé 
in the villages was allowed only on account of colléction charges, and 
not as md/i/kdna, or proprietary allowance. Neither hereditary nor 
non-hereditary sarbard/i/:drs had any power of alienation or partition 
without the consent of the zaminddr ; and both classes of tenures 
were liable to cancelment and resumption by the eaminddér, on fall- 
ing into arrears. Notwithstanding these limitations, the, Deputy- 
+ Collector states that, ¢ Still, in point of fact, the merest recognitién, 
of the sarbard/i/ar as hereditary, when he proved the existence of 
his tenure prior to the British accession, has given him a status in the 
rural tracts which is equal to that of a mutaddan., In a sarbardhkdri, 
willage, the zaminddr is nobody ;- he only gets his owa percentnge 
and that of Government from the sarbardhthdr. 1s, He does not ‘get 
anything for land newly thrown up by a river; ‘he does not get the 
enhanced profits which accrue on account ofhe ifictease ip.the pro-' 
ductive poser of tht land ; he has nothing to do with the settléinent 
of waste land ; and last of all, he does not receive,smangan and other 
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voluntary contributions from the cultivators ; these. are all enjoyed 
by the sarbard//dér alone.’ ° 

The following are the main incidents a: a sarbardhkédri tenure, 
as laid down in the judgment of the Supreme Court above cited :— 
‘1st, That the sarbard/kéri tenure is recoghised as one of the existing 
under - tenures of Cuttack. ¢, That the Collector at the time of 
making a Settlement must, as in the tase of mukaddams, fix the 
share of the existing rental to be allowed to a sarbard/hkdr, and the 
amount payable ‘by him for the villfge under his management to 
the zaminddr. 3d, That if a sarbardhkdri tenure be found at the 
time of Settlement in the possession of several joint sarbardAAkdrs, the 
Collector, with the concurrence of the saminddr, may select one or 
more of the body to be the recorded manager of the sarbardhkdri. 
4h, That sarbard/drs so selected and recorded cannot be ousted 
from their tenures, except for default of payment of rent, or for mis- 
management, proved to the satisfaction of the Collector. 54, That 
the tenures should never be admitted at the time of Settlement as 
hereditary, unless they have been held as such uninterruptedly from 
a period antecedent to the British accession, z.c. antecedent to 
14th October 1803, and unless the claimant be in possession cf 
the tenure at the time, or within a year previous to the time of 
Settlement. G6#/, That in cases in which hereditary succession or 
interrupted occupation cannot be shown, but the claimant himself 
‘has been long” in possession, and is in possession at the time 
of Scttlement, te Collector may, in consideration of occupancy, 
according to its duration and circumstances, propose a temporary 
admission of, the tenures for sueh term, and on such condition, as 
the case may seem to require. 7/1, That no admitted sarbardhkdri 
tenure, hereditary or’ temporary, can be subdivided without the 
consent of the zamindér. 

In 1875 the District contained 306 of these sarbard dri estates, 
of which 224 were held on a mauriisé or hereditary tenure. The 
total area occupied by these estates is 50,596 acres. 

SHIKML —Thege-estates afe portions of :zaminadris or dogrd mahdls, 
subdivided among several sharers, who pay the land revenue 
trough the prineipal samindér in whose name the estate stood at 
the time of the Séttlement. In many cases tliey have trred to get 
their shares paftitiomed and their names separately registered, but 
An “vain. The District contained 323 of tltese estgtes in 1875, 
comprising an area of 2969 acres. 
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KHARIJA JAMABANDI.—These are all of the same class as the 
Ahdri/d estates mentioned above, but with the exception that they 
pay their revenue through the zaminddrs instead of to the Govern- 
ment direct. Cuttack contained 9570 of these estates in 1875, 
comprising a total area of! 25,204 acres. 

PRADHAN! AND PURSETHI TENURES.—These tenures have existed 

from time immemorial. The pradhdnt i is the tenure held by heads 
of villages. In Orissa, these prad/dns were mere officers of the 
R4jd4, depending on his will‘and pleasure, although for the most 
part succeeding hereditarily to their offices. Their business was the 
superintendence of the collection of revenue, and for this they 
received, rent free, one &ighd of land for every twenty under their 
management. The prad/hdns had only the general supervision 
and management of the land; they never had any Actual property 
in the soil, excepting their witfa or service lapds, but their right of 
management was transferable. Besides holding the vit/a land, the 
£2rad/idn also received a small annual fee from the villagers, after an 
examination of the crops when they reached maturity. Whatever 
may have been the status of the prad/uins under the old Hindu 
.rule, they have been recognised as proprietors ever since the 
acquisition of the Province by the Bnitish, and have been confirmed 
as such by subsequent judicial decisions. The lands, however, are 
not held dlirect from Government. The pursethis appear to have 
status and rights identical with those of the rad/Adpns; the word being 
a contraction of the Sanskrit p1urd, a town, and 3/resht/ht, a chief. 
Perhaps the head-men of towns were styled purd-shres/t/hxs, while 
their brethren of the villages wera merely called pradhdns. These 
remnants of old tenures, however, are quite insignificant in Cuttack 
District, the majority of them having mergec into the mukaddami 
tenure created by the Mughuls when‘the Province was settled by 
Todar Mall, Akbar's Finance Minister, in 1582. The number of 
Lradhdnis is only 2, comprising an area of 922 acres, situated close 
to the town of Cuttack, in gargands Bakrdbéd arid Cuttack» Havelf. 
Of the 14 pursef/if tenures, comprising 1266 acres, there are 8 in 
Rakrdbdd pargand, and 6 in Asureswar. , 

(4) RESUMED REVENUE-FREE TENURES: —Thesz consist of three 
classes,—resumed /d#Ahird;, resumed jdgir, and resumed ndnkdr lands. 
As implied by their names, they are lands whic. were formerly 
revenue-free, but whith at the time of Settlement proved to be Irele 
on non-valid or incomplete grants, and were accordingly brought on 
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the revenue-roll of the District, and a light assessment imposed. 
‘The different classes of /dkhird, and jdgir tenures (granted for 
religious or charitable purposes) will be described in a subsequent 
section, when treating of those ~ tenures - which were confirmed 
as revenue-free at the time of the Settlemeat. The resumed /ékhird; 
estates, which have been settled at half-rates of assessment, numbered 
77,520 in Cuttack District in 1875, comprising a total area of 97,884 
acres. The number of the resumed /dgirs cannot be ascertained 
“vithout a detailed local inquiry, but they comprised in 1875 a total 
area of 14,423 acres. The ndnAdr estates comprised lands which. 
were formerly assigned by direct grant of the ruling power to certain 
zaminddrs, télukddrs, and mukaddams, for their own special culti- 
vation for the support of their families. R4j{ Sangrdm Sinh, a 
former zaminddr of fargand Utikan, claimed to hold 37 &dtfis of such 
land under an .old grant from Raghuj{ Bhonslé, the Marhatté 
governor. The Deputy- Collector states that the whole of these 
ndnkdr lands have been resumed, and a light tax assessed on them. 
The number of these tenures at present existing has not been 
ascertained, but they comprise a total area of 46,393 acres. 

(5) QUuiT-rRENT TENURES.—These consist of dimdé and fankt 
estates. Armd lands are those granted by the Mughul governors, 
subject to the payment of & small quit-rent, to learned or pious 
Musalméns, or for religious ‘and charitable uses in connection with 
Muhammadanishn, These ‘tenures have been confirmed by the 
British Government, and recognised as hereditary and transferable. 
In 1875,the District contained 232 of these small estates, compris- 
ing an area of 992 acres. ZanArvland is that held in quit-rent at 
the rate of one,rupee (/and) per certain measure of land, generally 
per &dti of 20 mdns. (An Orissa mdn is equal to an English acre.) 
This tenure was one of the perquisites attached to the office of 
Sadr. Adniingo during the Mughul period. In 1875 there were 
; 200 of these estates in Cuttack District, comprising a total area 
of 6363 acres. ” 

(6) CuLTivaTING. TENURES. —The cultivators of the District are 
composed cf two classes, nainely,thdni or resident, and £dA# or non- 
resident or migratory husbandmen. The #Adhi or resident culti- 
vators “hold their lands with an hereditary right of occupancy, but 
without, the right of «ransfer. At the time of the Settlement in 
1835, the rights of the resident cultivators were formally recognised 
by Government, and secured to them by palm-leaf leases (ti/-pattds). 
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‘I'he strong love of home felt by all Uriy{s has enabled the zamin- 
ddrs or superior holders to .exact higher rents from the thédni or 
resident, than from the pd/if or migratory cultivators, besides a long 
` list of impositions, contributions, ‘and extra collections. In the earlier 
years immediately succeeding our conquest, one of the local officers 
reported that ‘the only positive check to the exactions of a land- 
holder is the apprehension of the depopulation of his estate by the 
flight of his tenants.’ But the home tie is so strong, that nothing 
but direst necessity would’ induce an Orissa peasant to desert 
his ancestral lands. Although paying a higher rent, and liable to 
other demands, the #/ds or resident cultivator has many substan- 
tial advantages over the 2d/A# or migratory husbandman. Mr. 
Stirling, writing on the subject in 1821, set forth these privileges 
as follows :—* In the first place, there is the general one of having 
a home of his own, where his ancestors have dwelt in all ages ; of 
sitting under the shade of the trees, which they planted, and of 
bestowing his labour on land which nay in one sense be called his 
own. Rooted to the soil, he has a local habitation and a name, a 
character known to his neighbours, and a certain degree of credit 
thence resulting, which enables him to borrow from the mahdjan, 
and secures him a settled market for the disposal of his produce. 
Then, again, he is exempt from demand of c/hdéndnié or house-rent, 
and is allowed besides a small portion of rent-free Ahandbdrt land 
around his habitation as garden ground, where thé trees which he 
plants are his own, though liable, probably, t6¢ be cut down or 
attached in payment of arrears ; also a place called talmundd, as a 
nursery for the rice-seed previous-to transplanting. A preference is 
given to him in cultivating the lands of the village tdkhirdjddrs, 
when they do not themselves handle the pleugh ; and his sons and 
brethren, or even himself, may cultivate untenanted land as p4/i 
rayats in their own or another village.’ T/hdnt rayats, besides hofd- 
ing their lands with permanent hereditary rights, also hold them, 
free of any enhancement of rent during the currency of the Settle- 
ment. At the time of the Settlement in - 1837, 37,242 leases, aggre: 
gating 163,721 acres, were granted to thé cultivators.. Since then, 
some of these resid&ént cultivators’ holdings haveslapsed from want 
of heirs or other cawses, while others have been created by the Jand- 
holders. ‘The Deputy-Collector in his Land wTendré Report, dated 
23d August 1875, rétumns the number of //idnf holdings in Cuttack 
District at 33,098, comprising a total area of 1424 01 acres. 
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‘The pd/f or non-resident cultivators were originally immigrants, 

who were induced by the landholders to settle on their estates at 
low rates of rent. Originally, thev had, as a rule, no house or 
homestead in: the village to which their fields were attached. At 
the present day, however, many of the pd/i rayats have fixed their 
permanent homesteads in the villages of their adoption; and long 
residence has givén them the status of Durgesses or citizens of the 
village, although they pay rent for the ground upon which their 
“houses are built, which the /Adnf rayafs do not. Previous to the 
passing of the Rent Law of Bengal (Act x. of 1859), the pd/ii 
husbandmen were mere tenants-at-will, except when secured in 
their holdings by special leases granted by the landholders, and 
could be ejected from their lands or have their rents raised’ at -any 
time at the landholders pleasure. Under Act x. of 1859, a large 
proportion of this class of cultivators have acquired rights of occu- 
pancy. The Deputy- -Commissioner, in his Report of the 23d 
August 1875, states that the number of 2d4# cultivators’ holdings 
cannot be ascertained without a special local inquiry, but returns 
the total area of such lands at 248,353 acres. 

There is a third class of husbandmen, called chdndnid raxats or 
homestead cultivators, who hold only homestead and garden land. 
Some leases of this description were granted at the time of the 
Settlemént in 1837, giving the holders equal rights with the resident 
‘cultivators; gerferally speaking, however, the ¢e/éndnid or homestead 
rayats hold their Yands under the 4d/# or non-resident tenure. The 
number of these homestead holdings in 1875 was returned at 38,586, 
occupying an area of 10,319 acres. 

(7) RELIGIQUS AND CHARITABLE TENURES.—The revenue-free 
grants of land for religious and charitable purposes, which existed 
prior to our acquisition of the country, are as follow :—(a) Bréh- 
Juotfar ; lands granted rent-free for the support of Bréhmans. No 

, information is available as to the number of these tenures ; but the 
,area of Jand thus afienated in Cuttack District is returned at 46,378 
„acres, viz. 39,949; acres ine the regularly settled part of the District, 

anf 6729 acres in the peshkash estates. (6) Debottar ; lands granted 
refit- free for the worship of the gods, or the maintenance of temples 
ଏ Idols ; total area, 67,954 acres, of which 45,958 acres are situated 
in the regularly. etl part of the District, and 21,996 acres in the 
péhkash estates. (¢) Amritd monohr ; lands given rent-free for the 
support of the temple of Jaganndth j—the allowance is for the purpose 
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of providing sweetmeats for the idol, which, after having been for- 
mally. offered before him, are distributed among the worshippers ; 
total aren, 12,677 acres, of which 11,761 are situated in the regularly 
settled part of the District, and 916 acres in the peshkash estates. 

(d) Khairdt ; lands grant&éd rent-free as an endowment for a Muham- 
madan charity, such as distribution of alms, etc. ; total area, 22,186 
acres, of which 17,3 59are in the permanently settled partof the District, 

and 4827 in the peshkash estates. (¢) Pirottar ; assignments of rent- 
free lands to defray the expenses of a mosque or Muhammadan’ 
religious establishment ; total area, 4847 acres, of which 3409 are 
situated in the permanently settled part of the District, and 1438 in 
the peshkash estates. (f) Madadmash; assignments of rent-free lands 
for the support of learned or religious Muhammadans, or of bene- 
volent institutions; total area, 1149 acres, of which 1077 are 
situated in the permanently settled part of the District, and 72 
in the peshkash estates. (g) Madfi Mhqyidé ; total area, 5172 acres, 
of which 4272 are situated in the regularly settled part of the District, 
and goo in the peshkash estates. (A) Other revenue-free religious 
and charitable lands ; 4515 acres, of which 4506 are in the regularly 
settled tract, and 9 acres in the peshkash estates. Grand total of 
the area of revenuc-free tenures, 164,884 acres, of which 127,995 
are in the permanently scttled tract, and 36,889 in the peshkash 
cstates. 

(8) SErvICE TENURES.—These consist of assiinienls of land to 
village servants and officers,—(a) pdiks and (8) XhaAddits. These, 
form the present rural constabulary of the Province, and now fill a 
position analogous to that of the cAaukiddrs in Bengal. The District 
Superintendent of Police thus describes the duties exacted from 
these men:—‘ The pdiks and kAanddits formed originally a sort of 
feudal militia, who in consideration of rendering certains military 
service to the ruling power, as the exigencies of the time and State 
demanded, lived in the enjoyment of certain lands. These lands 
they retain, whether intact or not I am unable to state. Thepeculian 
service for which the grants of lands Were madg is, of course, no, 
longer demanded, so that now the duties s devolving upon this fosce 
are of a somewhat anomalous character, “They,sare, undoubtedly, 
under the English rule, what may be termed a branch or arm of the 
village police, and in some instances performeduti&s“in all s3espects ' 
identical with those discharged by regular chaukiddrs or village police, 
In others they are more like peons than regular police, attending at 
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” police stations for given periods, from one to seven days at a time, 
for the purposes of carrying official correspondence, escorting small 
sums of money, and accompanying officers on tour in the District. 
They are called upon to, and do, assist the police in preserving the 
peace, and bringing information of offences” Some of those who live 
near stations on the main lines of communication perform regular 
police patrol duties, in turn with constables of the regular police and 
road chaukiddrs. In some few instances they are, to all intents and 
purposes, village chaukiddrs, generally assisting in the watch and ward 
of a village, the size of which is such as to call for the services of more 
than one man to look after its security. I know of no distinction 
between the duties of Ahanddits and pdiks. If there be any, it is a 
distinction merely in name, and not in the nature of the duty to be 
discharged. Their position with respect to the regular police is the 
same as that of the cAaukiddr. They are under the direct supervision 
and direction of the regular police, and form an auxiliary force.’ 
These pdik or chaukiddri tenures in 1875 numbered 4652, comprising 
an area of 9122 acres. The Ahandditi a are returned separately 
as numbering 465, with an area of 1298 acres. (¢) Rdhbdr,; road 
guides ; their tenures number 31, comprising an area of 282 acres. 
(dg) Patwdri; village accountants ; their tenures number roo, and 
comprise a total area of 3564 acres. (e) Bhanddri ; barber ; their 
tenures number 2556, and comprise a total area of 1519 acres. (/) 
Barhdi ; carpentérs; their tenures number 1797, and comprise a total 
area of ro9s atres* (g) DhAobd ; washermen ; their tenures number 
2897, andl comprise a total area of 1590 acres. (/) Kdmdr,; black- 
smiths ; their tenures number 131.4 and comprise a total area of 827 
acres. (£) Kumbhdr ; potters ; their tenures number 98, and com- 
prise a total ares of 131 acres. (7) Maya ; astrologers and fortune- 
tellers ; their tenures number 66, and comprise a total area of 20 
acres. (£) GAdt-manjhi ; ferrymen; their tenures number 176, 
and coinprise a total area of 252 acres. (/) Mihtér ; sweepers ; 
their tenures numbér 70, and comprise a total area’ of 59 acres. 
With the exception , of the Ldiks, khanddits, bhanddris, and ghdt- 
mags, none of the foregoing are; in any sense of the word, village 
offiters, but simply.servants of the zamindd¥s. ° \ 
Rates OF RenT.—At the time of the Settlement in 1836-37, the 
‘rates obtained for ‘the eifferent descriptions of land on some of the 
more’ important estates in the District were as (follow. The figures 
are gleaned from the tabular statements in the Settlement Papers. 
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‘The Bengal Ajg/44 is not in use in Cuttack District. The standard’ 
land measure is the md, equal to an English acre:—(1) In Deogion 
pargand tobacco land yielded, in 1836-37, a rental of from Rs. - 
18. 12. o or Z 1, 17s. 6d. an acre for first-class fields, down to Rs. 
3. 2. o or 6s. 3d. an acre for the eighth class; two-crop (do.fasti) 
land, growing &id/i rice and dirs, is divided into no less than twelve 
classes, the rents from which varied from Rs. 4. 11. o or 9S. . 4}d. for 
first-class, to 12} dnnds or 1s. 64d. for twelfth-class land, per acre ; 
land growing Zid/f and .nustard “varied from Rs. 6. 4. © or 
12s. 6d. for first-class, to Rs. 1. 9. o or 3s. 13d. for fifth-class land; 
that growing &/d/f and tobacco, divided into four classes, from Rs. 
12.8. oor £1, 5s. od. to Rs. 4. 11. o or 9S. 4}d. an acre; ‘of ef-faslt 
or one-¢rop land, that growing sérad or winter rice is divided into ten 
classes, which paid a rent varying from Rs. 3. 14. 6 or 7s. 92d. to 
10} dnnds or 1s. 34d. ; wheat land, one class, Rs... 9. o or 3s. 14d. 
an acre ; castor-oil land, one class, Rs. 1. 9. o or 3s. 13d. an acre ; 
coriander land, two classes, Rs. MM 15. o or 9s. 10}d,, and Rs. 1. 9. 0 
or 3s. 14d. an acre. (2) In the village of Tulang, in Khandi pargand, 
the rates per acre for the different classes of land growing the most 
important crops were as follow :—Do fasti, or two-crop—Bid/i and 
dirs land, eight classes, from Rs. 7. 13. o or r5s. 7$‡d., down to 
Rs. 3. 2. o or 6s. 3d. an acre ; méndud and bir/f land, nine classes, 
from Rs. 7. 13. o or 15s. 73d. to Rs. 3. 7. o or 6s. 10}d.; mdndud 
and cotton, two classes, Rs. 5. 15. o or 11S. 103d., and Rs. 3. 13. 0 
or 7s. 73d. Z#fasii, or one-crop—Sarad, or winter rice land, twelve 
classes, from Rs. 7. 13. 0 or 15s. 7}d. to Rs. 3. 2. o oF 6s. 3d. ; 
did/i, twelve classes, from’ Rs. 4. 11. o or 9s. 43d. to 15 dunds or 
Is. 10}d, ; mdndud, nine classes, from Rs. 1. 15. 9 or 3s. 104d. to 
6 dunds or 9d. an acre. (3) In the village of Muguri in B4lubisi 
Pargand, rents for the various qualities of land ranged as follows :— 
Do-fasti, or two-crop—Adndud and Aoldth, twelve classes, from Ks. 
6. 4. 0 or 12s. 6d. to 12} dunds or 1s. 64d. per acre ; bid/li and Roldth, 
twelve classes, from Rs. 6. 4. 0 or 126. 6d. to To duis or Is 3a ; 
mdndud and cotton, five classes, from Rs. & i. o or gs. 44d. to 
-Rs. 1. 9. ଢ଼ or 3$. 13d. ; 5 mandud ‘and birhi, tw elve class ses, from, Rs. 
6. 4. o or 12s. 6d. to 10 dunds or 1s. 3d. ER-fast: —Sdrad, or winter 
rice land, tyvelve classes, from Rs. 6. 4. 0 or 12s. 6d. to 12} cs 
or 1s. 64d. ; 4i/d/i, or autumn rice land, cight classes, from Bs. 3 

or 6s. 3d. to 6} Gnnds or 93d. ; sugar-cane, five ସା 
Rs. 9. 6. o or 18s. 9d. tg Rs. 3. 2. o or 6s. 3d. ; tobacco, five classes, 


li 
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“from Rs. 9. 6. o or 18s. od. to Rs. 4. 11. 0 or 9s. 4}d.; cotton, eight 
classes, from Rs. 3. 2. o or 6s. 3d. to,8} dunds or rs. ofd. (4) 
, In the village of Krishnapur in Asureswar pargand the rates w ere as 
follow :—Do-fasli—Bid/i and iri, twelve classes, from Rs. 7. 13. 0 
or 15s. 74d. to Rs. 2. 11. 6 or 5s. §}d. ane acre ; did/i and wheat, 
twelve classes, from Rs. 7. 13. 0 or 15s. 73d. to Rs. 3. 2. o or 6s. 3d. ; 
/id/{ and mustard;'six classes, from Rs. ©. 4. 0 or 12s. 6d. to Rs. 
3. 2. o or 6s. 3d. Ekfasli—Sdrad, twelve classes, from Rs. 6. 4.0 
or 12s. 6d. to Rs. 3. 2. o or 6s. 3d. ; did, ten classes, from Rs. 6. 4.0 
or 12s. 6d. to Rs. 1. 9. o or 3s. 14d. ; dd/wud, from Rs. 3. 2. o or 6s. 3d. 
to Rs. 1. g. o or 3s. 13d: ; toliaces, six classes, from Rs. 7. 4. 0 or 
14s. 6d. to Rs. 2. 8. o or 5s. ; sugar-cane, six classes, from Rs. §. 4.0 
or ros. 6d. to Rs. 3. 2. o or 6s. 3d. ; mustard, nine classes, from Rs. 
4. 11. o or gs. 43d. to 12} dnnds or 1s. 6G}d ; turmeric, four classes, 
from Rs. 6. 4. o or 12s. 6d. to Rs. 2. 8. o or §s. ; 4ir/i/, twelve classes, 
from Rs. § or ros. to Rs. 1. 72. o or 3s. 6d. ; mfg, twelve classes, from 
Rs. 6. 4.0 or 12s. 6d. to 12} dnnds or 1s. 64d. 

The Inundation Committee's Report in 1866 returned the rates 
per acre for thé very best qualities of two-crop, and of sédrad or 
winter rice land, in 75 different Dargands of Cuttack District. , (1) 
Abartak, Rs. 7. 13. o or 155. 7d. for two-crop, and Rs. 6. 4. o or 
12s. 6d. for winter rice land; (2) Alti, Rs. 6. 4. o or r2s. 6d. for 
each description.; (3) Andbartak, Rs. 4. 11. o or 9s. 4}d., and Rs. 
3. 12.6 or 7s. G3U., respectively ; (4) Apilé, Rs. 4. 11. o or 9s. 4}d., 
and Rs. 4. 10. 8 “or 9s. 4d.; (5) Asureswar, Rs. 12. 8. oor Z 1, 
5s. od., qnd Rs. 9. 6. o or 18s. 9d. ; (6) Atkhantd, Rs. 3. 2 ¢ or 
6s. 3d. for each description; (7) Bahuripd, Rs. 2. 5. 6 or 4s. 84d. 
for each; (8) Békrdbdd, Rs. 3. 2. o or 6s. 3d., and Rs. 2. 8. o or 
5s. ; (9) BAlubisi, Rs. €. 4. o or 12s. 6d. for each; (10) Brin, Rs. 
2. §. 6. ar 4s. 8}d., and Rs. 1. 15. 2 or 53s. ro4d.; (11) Bdrdiydld, 
Rs. 3. 8. o or 7s., and Rs. 3. 2. o or 6s. 3d.; (12) Bdrgdon, Rs. 
4. 11. o or 9s. 420.1 for each; (13) Barpallé, Rs. 5. 3. 4 or ro$s. 5d., 
and Rs. gg. 11. o or®9s. 4}d.¢ (14) Baruy4, Rs. 6. 4. o or r2s. 6d. 
for eath; (15) Butara, Rs. 4. 11. o or 9s. 4$d. for winter rice land ; 
a 16) Benth, Rs. 6. 4: oor “12g. 6d., and Rs. 4. 11. o or 95. 44d. ; 

(17) Cuttack Hdyglf, RS. 3. 8. 4 or 7s. ojd., dnd Rs. 4 11. 0 or 
95, 434d. ; (18) Chaurdé Koldt, Rs. 4. 15. 2 or 9s. ro4d., and Rs. 
? 4. 11. o,or 9S. 4}Uu. ; («9) Chhedrd, Rs. 2. 8. o or 5s. for winter rice 
lard, (20) Ddlijoré, Rs. 6. 4. 0 or 12s. 6d., nd Rs. 6. 14. o or 
13s. 9d. ; (21) D4marpur, Rs. 4. 11. o or 95. 43d. for each ; (22) 
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Deogdon, Rs. 4. 11. o or 9s. 4}d. for each; (23) Derabisi, Rs. 2. 5. 6 
or 4s. 8}d. for winter rice land ; (24) Dihi Arakpur, Rs. 6. ro. 8 or 
13s. 4d. for each; (25) Gandilo, Rs. 4. 11. © or 9s. 43}d., and Rs. 
.7. 13. o or 1§s. 74d.; (26) Hariharpur, RSs. 6 or 12s., and Rs. 
7. 13. o or 15s. 7}d.; (27) Hdtimundd, Rs. 6. 4. o© or 12s. 6d., 

and Rs. 4 11. o or 9s. 43d. ; (28) J4jpur, Rs. 6. 4. © or 125. 6d., 

and Rs. 5. Io. o or 11s. 3d. ; (29) Jayandbad; Rs. 5. 5. o or 
10s. 7 3‡d., and Rs. 6. 4. o or 12s. 6d.; (30) Jayipur, Rs. 7. 13. o or 
15s. 73d. for each; (31) Jhankar, Rs. 9. 6. o or 18s. gd. for each; 
(32) Jodh, Rs. 4. 11. o or 9s. 4}d., and Rs. 3. 12. 4 or 7s. 634d; 
(33) Kaldmdétriyd, Rs. 6. 4. o or 12s. 6d., and Rs. 4. 1. o or 8s. 1}d.; 
(34) Kanchikhénd, Rs. 7. 13. © or 15s. 7$d. for each; (35) Karimdl, 
Rs. 7.+13. o or 15s. 74d. for each; (36) Kdte, Rs. 5. 3. 4 or 
10s. 5d., and Rs. 4. 11. o or 9s. 44d.; (37) Kéyamé, Rs. 3. 2. o or 
6s. 3d. for each; (38) Keruydlkhand, Rs. 7. 13. o or 15s. 7d. for 
each; (39) Khandi, Rs. 7. 13. o or 15s. 74d. for ‘each ; (40) Kild 
Al, Rs. 2. 5. 6 or 4s. 82d., and Rs. 2. 1. 4 or 4s. 2d.; (41) Kodind4, 
Rs. 6. 4. o or 12s. 6d., and Rs. 7. o. 6 or 14s. od. ; (42) Kokuyd- 
khand, Rs. 6. 4.0 or 12s. 6d. for each; (43) Kuhund4, Rs. 5 or 
10s., and Rs. 4. 11. o or 9s. 43d.; (44) Kurmiyé, Rs. 6. 4.0 or 
12s. 6d., and Rs. 4. 11. o or 9s. 44d. ; (45) Kusmandal, Rs. 6. 4. 0 
or 12s. 6d. for each; (46) Kutabshéhf, Rs. 2. 5. 6 or 4s. 84d., and 
Rs. 2. 1. 4 or 4s. 2d.; (47) Manjurf, Rs. 4. 11. o or 9s. 4$d. for each ; 
(48) Mdtkaddb4d, Rs. 3. 2. o or 6s. 3d., and Rs. 4. 11. o or 9s. 44d. ; 
(49) Mdtkadnagar, Rs. 7. 13. o or 15s. 7}d. for each; (50) Mutri, 
Rs. z. §. o or 5s. for each; (51) Mahdkhand, Rs.. 7. 13. o or 
15s. 7£‡d., and Rs. 4. 11. oor 9s. 43d. ; (52) Neulbisi, Rs. 3. 2. o or 
6s. 3d. for each; (53) Olash, Rs. 7. 13. o or 15s. 74d., and Rs. 6. 
4. o or 12s. 6d. ; (54) Padampur, Rs. 4. 11.0 or 9S. 4}d., and Rs. 
6. 4. o or 12s. 6d. ; (55) Paling, Rs. 6. 4. © or 12s. 6d., and Rs. 
5. 3- 4 or 10s. 5d. ; (56) Pdendd, Rs. 6. 4. o or 12s. 6d. for each ; 
(57) Pdénikhand, Rs. 4. 11. o or 9s. 43d. for each; (58) Patu Mahd- 
nadi, not given; (59) Sdhibnagar, Rs.e2. 5. 6 or 4s. 8}d. for each; 
(60) Sibir, Rs. 6. 4. o© or 12s. 6d. for each; (61) Sailo, Rs. 6. 4. 0 
or 12s. 6d., and Rs. 5. 0. o or 105. ; (62) Swaraswati, Rs. 6. 4. o or 
12s. 6d., and Rs. 7. 13. o or 15s. 73d. ; (63) Shdh4bd4d, Rs. 4. 11 0 
or 9s. 43d., and Rs. /. 13. o or 15s. 74d. ; (64) Shergarhd4, Rs. 6.4. 0, 
or 12s. 6d. for each; (65) Shujéb4d, Rs. 6. 4. o‘Qr 12s. Gd., and 
Rs. 4 11. o or 95. ald (66) Shujnagar, Rs. 4. 11. o or 95. 44¢ 
for each ; (67) Suhdng, Rs. 6. 4. o or 12s. 6d., and Rs. 7. 13. 0 Or 
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- 15s. 7$d. ; (68) Suknai, Rs. 6. 4. o or 12s. 6d., and Rs. 7. 13. o or 

15s. 7}d.; (69) Sulténdb4d, Rs. 3. 8. 2 or 7s. o}d., and Rs. 2. 5. 6 
or 4s. 8}d.; (70) Sungrd, Rs. 7. 13. o or 15s. 7}d. for cach; (71) 
Tapankhand, Rs. 7. 13. o or 15s. 7}d., and Rs. 6. 4. o or 12s. 6d. ;, 
(72) Tis4niyd, Rs. 4. 11. 0 or 9s. 44d. for each; (73) Tikan, Rs. 
.6. 4. o or 12s. 6d., and Rs. 4. 11. o or 9s. 4}d.; (74) Tiran, Rs. 
6. 4. 0 or 125.°6d. for each ; and (75) Utikan, Rs. 6. 4. o or 125s. 6d., 
and Rs. 4. 11. o or 9s. 4$d., respectively. 
, PRESENT RENT-RaTEs.—The foregoing paragraph exhibits the 
rates of rent for the very best qualities of land in each gpargand, as 
ascertained by the Inundation Committee in 1866. A subsequent 
special Report by the Collector to the Government of Bengal, dated 
the 17th December 1872, thus returns the prevailing rates’ for the 
.ordinary descriptions of land growing various crops, classified 
according to Suodivisions and pargands :— 

SADR OR HEADQUARTERS SUBDIVISION.—(1) Pargands Sungrd, 
Mdtkadnagar, Kuhundajipur, and Dihi Arakpur: Sdérad or winter 
rice, from Rs. 3. 2. o to Rs. 4. 11. 0, or from Os. 3d. to gs. 43d. an 
acre ; &i/d/é or eutumn rice and mustard, from Rs. 2. 5. 6 to Rs. 
3. 2. 0, or from 4s. 84d. to 6s. 3d. ; didi rice and Raldi, from Rs. 
3. 2. o to Rs. 4. 11. 0, or irom ‘Gs. 3d. to 9s. 4$d.; &rd/f rice and 
2g, from Rs. 3. 2. o to Rs. 4. 11. 0, or from Gs. 3d. to 9s. 43d. ; 
bid/i rice and Au/thi, from Rs. 1. 9. o to Rs. 2. 5. 6, or from gs. 13d. 
10 4s. 8}d. ; cotton, from Rs. 2. §: 6 to Rs. 3. 2. o, or from 45. 84d. 
to 6s. 3d. ; végetoables, from Rs. 2. 5. 6 to Rs. 3. 2. 0, or from 4s. 
814d. to 6s. 3d. (2) Pasxgands Kanchikhand, Keruyilkhand, Kokuyd- 
khand, T’apankhand, Dd4lijord, and Darpan: Sdérad rice, from Rs. 
3. 2. o to Rs. 4. 11. 0, or from Gs. 3d. to 9s. 4}d. ; bidli rice and 
Aald:, from Rs. 1. 9. o to Rs. 2. 5. 6, or 3s. 13d. to 4s. 81d. ; cotton, 
from Rs, 2. 5. 6 to Rs. 3. 2. 0, or 45. 84d. to 6s. 3d. ; (3) Pargands 
Padampur, Karimuil, Swaraswati, Kodindé, Paendé, and Patiyd: 
Sdrad rice, from Rs. 2. 5. 6 to Rs. 3. 2. 0, or 4s. 84d. to 6s. 3d. ; 
bidli rice and mustsrd, Rs. 2. 5. 6 to Rs. 3. 2. 0, or 4s. 8}d. to 6s. 

* 3d. ; bid/f rice and Raldi, from Rs. 2. 5. 6 to Rs. 3. 2. 0, or 4S. 84d. 

to 6s. 3d. ; brali rice and zug, from Rs. 2. 5. 6 to Rs. 3. 2. 0, or 
4s. 8}d. to 65. 3d.; Dbid/ rice and Auw/thi, from Rs. 1. 9. o to 
Rs. 2. 5. 6, or ଣା to 4s. 81d. ; tobacco, from Rs. 9. 6. o to 

7 Rs. ro. 8. 0, or 13s. od. to 25s.; Sugar-cane, from Rs. 9g. 6. oto 
R$ 12. 8. 0, or 18s. 9d. to 25s. ; cotton, from Rs. 2. 5. 6 to Rs. 
3. 2. 0, or 4s. 81d. to Ss. 3d.; betel, Rs. 18. 12. o to Rs. 25, or 
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from 37s. 6d. to gos. ; vegetables, from Rs. 3. 2. o to Rs. 4. 11. 0, 
or 6s. 3d. to 9s. 43d. ” 

KENDRAPARA SUBDIVISION.—(1) Pargdnds Asureswar, Ghagra- 
damarpur, Lahékhand, Tikan, Derdbisi, and Aul : Sdrad rice, from 
Rs. 3. 2.0 to Rs. 4. 11. o, or from 6s. 3d. to 95. 4}d.; 6id/i rice and 
mustard, from Rs. 4. 11. o to Rs. 6. 4. 0, or 9s. 43$d. to 12s. 6d.; 
Lidli rice and Aa/di, from Rs, 3. 2. o to Rs. 4.. 11. 0, Or 6s. 3d, 
to 9s. 4}§d. ; bid/i rice and mig, from Rs. 3. 2. o to Rs. 4. 11. 0, Or 
6s. 3d. to gs. 4}d. ; éid/i rice and Au/t/Af, from Rs. 1. 9. o to Rs. 2. , 
5. 6, or 3s. 1}d. to 4s. 84d. ; tobacco, from Rs. 7. 13. o to Rs. 9. 6. 0, 
or 15s. 73d. to 18s. 9d. ; sugar-cane, from Rs. 4. 11. o to Rs. 5. 7. 6, 
or 9s. 44d. to 10s. 114d. ; cotton, from Rs. 2. §. 6 to Rs. 3. 2. 0, or 
4s. 81d. to 6s. 3d. ; vegetables, the same. (2) Pargands Utikan and 
Kujang : Sdrad rice, from Rs. 2. 5. 6 to Rs. 3. 2. 0, or 4s. 83}d. to, 
6s. 3d. ; 2id/i rice and mustard, from Rs. 3. 2. o to Rs. 4. 11. 0, 
or 6s. 3d. to 9s. 43d.; Jid/f rice and kaldi, from Rs. 2. §. 6 to 
Rs. 3. 2. 0, or 4s. 84d. to 6s. 3d. ; &&i/i rice and mig, the same ; érd/i 
rice and £u/t/, from Rs. 1. 9. o to Rs. 2. 5. 6, or 3s. 13d. to 4s. 83d. ; 
tobacco, from Rs. 6. 3. oto Rs. 9. 6. or 12S. 6a to 18s. ¦ 
sugar-cane, the same ; cotton, Rs. 2. §. 6 to Rs. 3+ 2. 0, or 4s. 8ijd. 
to 6s9.'3d. ; vegetables from Rs. 3. 2. o t6 Rs. 4. 11. 0, or 6s. 3d. to 
os. 44d. (3) Pargamis BAlubisi, Sukndi, Paend, and Abartak : Sérad 
rice, from Rs. 3. 2. o to Rs. 4. 11. 0, or 6s. 3d. to 9s. 43d. ; bidli 
rice and mustard, from Rs. 3. 2. o to Rs. 4. 11. 0, cr 6s. 3d. to gs.‹ 
44d. ; didli rice and Lalas, (66m Rs. 2. 5. 6 to Rs.'3. 2? 0, or 4s. 84d. 
to 6s. 3d. ; did/i rice and zug, the same ; &id/i rice and Aulthi, 
from Rs. 1. 9. o to Rs. 2. 5. 6, or 3s. 1}d. to 4s. 84d.; tobacco, 
from Rs. g. 6: o to Rs. 12. 8. 0, or 18s. gd. to 25s.; cotton, from 
Rs. 2. 5. 6 to Rs. 3. 2. 0, or 4s. 824d. to 6s. 3d.; vegetables, from 
Rs. 1. 9g. o to Rs. 2. 5. 6, or 3s. 14d. to 4s. 83d. 

JaGAT SINHPUR SUBDIVISION.—(1) Pargands Hariharpur, Gans 
dito, Jhankar, Khandi, Tiran, and Benahar: Sdérad rice, from 
Ks. 3. 2. o to Rs. 4. 11. 0, or 6s. 3d. to gs: 44d. } bid/f rice and mus- 
tard, from Rs. 2. 5. 6 to Rs. 3. 2. ‘0, or from 4s. 83d. to 6s. 3d; 
bidif rice and Aa/di, the same; bid/2 rice and’ mig, the same; 
bid/i rice and Aulthi, from Rs. 1. 9 o tw Rs. 2. 5 §, or 3s. ` “8d, 
to 4s. 82d.; tobacco, from Rs. 12. 8. o to Rs, ‘18. 12. 0, or 55. 
to 37s. 6d. ; sugar-cane, from Rs. 6. 4. o to Rs: 9% 6. o, or 125. 
6d. to 18s. gi ¦ cotton, from Rs. 2. 5. 6 to Rs. 3. 2. 0, or ‘4s. $44. 
to 6s. 3d. ; Yegetables, Irom Rs. 4 11. oto Bs. 6. 4. 0, or 9S. 440. 
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« to 12s. 6 (2) Pargands Harishpur and Bishnupur: Sdrad ricc, 
from Rs. 1. 9. o to Rs. 2. §- 6, or 3s. 14d. to 4s. 84d. ; did/i rice 
and mustard, from Rs. 2. 5. 6 to Rs. 3. 2. 0, or 4s, 84d. to 6s. 3d. ; 
didi rice and Aa/di, the same ; bidli rice and zug, the same ; cotton, 
from Rs. 1. g. o to Rs. 2. 5. 6, or 3s. 1}d.40 4s. 8}d. (3) Pargands 
Kdéte, Carnid, Sdilo, S4ibfr, and Deogdon : Sdrad rice, from Rs. 3. 2.0 
to Rs. 4. 11. 0, or‘6s. 3d. to 9s. 44d. ; &d/{ rice and mustard, the 
same; bid/i rice and Aa/d:, Rs. 2. 5. 6 to Rs. 3. 2. 0, or 45. 83d. to 
«6s. 3d. ; did/i rice and mug, the same 5 bid/i rice and Aulthi, Rs. 1. 
9. oto Rs. 2. 5. 6, or 3s. 13d. to 4s. 84d. ; tobacco, from Rs. 12. 8. o 
to Rs. 18. 12. o, or 25s. to 37s. 6d. ; sugar-cane, Rs.. 6. 4. o to 
Rs. 9g. 6. o, or 12s. 6d. to 18s. 9d. ; cotton, Rs. 2. 5. 6 to Rs. 3. 2. 0, 
or 4s. 8]d. to 6s. 3d.; vegetables, the same. 
+ JAJPUR SUBDIVISION.—(1) Pargands Shergarhé and Sukind4: 
Sdrad rice, from Rs. 1. 15. 2 to Rs. 2. 11. 8, or 3s. 1o2d. to ss. 54d. 
(2) Pargands Olash and Madhupur: Sdrad rice, from Rs. 3. 2. oto 
Rs. 4. 11. 0, or 6s. 3d. to 9s. 43U.; J/d/i rice and mustard, Rs. 4. 
11. o to Rs. 6. 4. 0, or 9S. 44d. to 12s. 6d.;'0bid/i rice and Raldr, 
from Rs. 3. 2.'0 to Rs. 4. 11. 0, or 6s. 3d. to 9s. 43d. ; &id/f rice 
and zn/g, the same ; did/f rice and Au/fhi, Rs. 1. 9. oto Rs. 2. 5. 6, 
or 3s. 14d. to 4s. 84d. ; tobacco, Rs. 9g. 6. o to Rs. 12. 8. 0, or 18s. 
9d. to 255. ; Sugar-cane, Rs. 6. 4. o to Rs. 9. 6. 0, or 12s. 6d*to 
185s. 9d. ; betel, from Rs. 12. 8. oto Rs. 25, or 25S. to §os. ; vege- 
‘tables, Rs. 4. 11. o to Rs. 6. 4. 0, or gs. 43d. to 12s. 6d. (3) Par- 
gands J4jpur, ‘fodk, Baru, and Alti: Sdrad rice, from Rs. 3. 2.0 
to RSs. 4, 11. 0, or 6s. 3d. to 9s. 43d. ; &id/i rice and mustard, the 
same ; bid/f rice and Raldr, Rs. 245. 6 to Rs. 3. 2. 0, or 4S. 82d. to 
6s. 4 did/i ripe and mig, the same ;} did/i rice and £Au/thi, from 
Rs. 1. g. oto RSs. 2. 5. 6, or 3s. 13d. fo 4s. 83d. ; tabateo, from 
Rs. 9. G. o to Rs. 12. 8. o, or 18s. gd. to 25s.; sSugar-cane, 
Rs. 6. 4. 0 to Rs. 9. 6. o, or 12s. 6d. to 18s. 9d. ; cotton, from 
Rs. 1. 9. o to Rs. 2. 5. 6, or 3s 13d. to 4s. 84d. ; betel, from 
Rs. 18.e12. o to Ks. 26, or 37s. 6d. to §bs.; vegetables, from 
,RS. 4. 11. 0 to Rs. 6. 4. 0, or gs. 43d. to 12s. 6d. (4) Pargands 
lie ero Birgdon, “Tisdnfy4, and Hdtimunda : Sérad rice, from 
2. 5. 6 to Rs. g. 2. oj Or 45. '8}d. to 6s. 3d. ;*&id/i rice and mus- 
from Rs. 3. 2 o to Rs. 4. 11. 0, or 6s. 3d. to 9s. 43d.; bid/i 
rice and Aa/di,*RS$. 2. g. 6 to Rs. 3. 2. 0, or 4s. 84d. to 6s. 3d.; bidfi 
rife and. mig, the same ; &id/i rice and Au/t/f, R91. 9. oto Rs. 2. 5. 6, 
or 3s. 14d. to 4s. 8 ; tobacco, Rs. 12. 8. o to Rs. 18. 12. 0, or 
voL. Xvitl. K - 
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25S. to 37s. 6d. ; sugar-cane, Rs. 6. 4. 0 to Rs. 9. 6. o, or 12s. 6d. to * 
18s. 9d. ; 3 cotton, Rs. 1. 9.0 fo Rs. 2. 5. 6, or 3s. 14d. to 4s. 83d. ; 
vegetables, from Rs. 3. 2. 0 to Rs. 4.11. 0, or 6s. 3d. to 9s. 44d. 
(5) Pargands Kalma, Bautérd, and Kaniké: Sérad rice, from 
Rs. 1. 9. oto Rs. 2. §. 6, ur 3s. 13d. to 4s. 8}d. (6) Pargands Katiyd, 
Dalgrém, Ahiyas, and Baran: Sérad rice, from Rs. 1. 9.0 to Rs. 
2. 5. 6, or 3s. 13d. to 4s. 84d. ; did/i rice and mustard, Rs. 2. 5. 6 to 
Rs. 3. 2. 0, or 4s. 84d. to 6 3d. ; did/i rice and Aa/d:, the same ; 
éidli rice and mig, the same; &id/i rice and Ault/hf, from Rs. 1. 9. oF 
to Rs. 2. 5. 6, or 3s. 13d. to 4s. 84d.; tobacco, from Rs. 6. 4.0 to 
Rs. 9g. 6. 0 or’ 12s. 6d. to 18s. 9d. ; sugar-cane, from Rs. 4. 11. 0 
to Rs. 6. 4. 0, or 9s. 43}d. to 12s. 6d. ; cotton, from Rs. 1.0. 8 to 
Rs. 1. 9g. 0, or 2s. 1d. to 3s. 13d. ; vegetables, from Rs. 2. 5. 6 to 
Rs. 3. 2. 0, or 4s. 84d. to 6s. 3d. 

MANURES are hardly used at all in the inundated parts of the 
delta, and in the higher tracts for a few crops only. Rice fields get 
but a thin top-dressing of cow-dung and decomposed rubbish; but 
for sugar-cane, two sawunds or one and a half hundredweights of 
oil-cake, valued at Rs. 2. 8. o or 5s., is considered indispensable. 

Trrication has hitherto been conducted almost wholly by means 
of natural watercourses ; but the irrigation distributaries now in 
course of construction, connected with the Orissa canal system, 
will provide for the artificial irrigation of a large tract of country. 
Previously the people have scarcely ever cultivated” crops requiring 
irrigation, except in localities where natural facilities ‘existed for it. 
Tank water is very seldom used, nor are wells sunk for thisgpurpose. 
Cotton, dd/ud rice, &1/f, /Adn, and sugar-cane must have a sure 
supply of water, but a very little suffices for tobacco, wheat, or 
barley. The Collector estimates the cost per-acrewof irrigating the 
different varieties of crops as follows :—Sugar-cane, Rs. 3e or £3; 
cotton, Rs. 12 or £1, 4s. od. ; dé/ua rice, Rs. 2 or 4s.'; pdn, RS. 
100 or £10; tobacco, Rs. 4 or 8s.; bit, „Rs. 3 or 6s.;-and wheat, 
Rs. 3 or 6s. e- 

RoTATION OF CrorS.—Turmeric, cotton, and ,5Ugar-cane are not 
cultivated on the same land in successive years, &id4f rice being 
grown instead every alternate year. Alth6ugh the utility of allow- 
ing land to lie fallow is fully understood -by the cultivators, the 
constant demand for land prevents the praetice ‘fr6ém being often 
adopted. 2 

NATURAL CALAMITIES.— BLIGHTS are of rare occurrence, ଥି 
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hitherto, when they have made their appearance, they have only 
affected particular localities. No case is recorded of a whole crop 
being destroyed by blight. 

FLoops and Drovonrs are the real calamities of Cuttack, as of all 
the other Districts of Orissa. The former‘arise from sudden freshets 
of the rivers before they enter the, District, and not from excessive 
rainfall within it. ° Since 1830, the floods have been of so serious a 
character as to,cause a general destruction of the crop in 1831-32, 
1834-35, 1848-49, 1851-52, 1856-57, 1857-58, 1862-63, and 1866-67, 
or eight years in forty-sixe The Collector states that the existing 
embankments can protect the District from ordinary floods, but 
not when the rivers rise unusually high, or when the embankments 
are breached. He adds that further protection is much needed by 


‘means of new embankments, and the strengthening of the present 


ones, although this want has been partially met by the canal 
embankments following the routes of the rivers. 

DRrovucHTs in Cuttack are occasioned by ; the absence of local 
rainfall, and not from the failure of the rivers. On five different 
occasions since 1830, viz. in 1833-34, 1836-37, 1839-40, 1840-41, 
and 1865-66, drought has occurred on a sufficiently large scale to 
endanger: the safety of the people. In seasons of drought the 
husbandmen dam up the ‘rivers, and avail themselves of the water 
thus secured, as well as of the water of tanks, marshes, etc., wherever* 


“these exist. If 1865-66 the country was drained in this manner 


to such an extent’as to affect the supply of bathing and drinking 
water. oA system of irrigatign canals, like that in course of con- 
struction, will go far to mitigate the effects of these calamities. A 
description of these works will be found in a previous section of this 
Statistical Account (vide pp. 37-51). 

It sometimes happens that the District is visited with the double. 
éalamity of flood and drought in the same year, the former occurring’ 
in the early part, and the latter towards the close of the season. 
Drought, however, is more ruinous than flood. Great distress is 


caused in years of inundation, but long-protracted drought has 


ahyays beens followed by famine, » 

COMPENSATINGs INFLUENCES. —As the District is throughout of a 
dejtaic character, and of a very equable level, no compensating 
influence exists bY which in years of: flood the crops of the higher ° 
lonids might make up for the loss of those inthe low;lying tracts. 
Nor, conversely, does the crop of the low, lands in years of drought 
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compensate for the loss of that in the higher levels. Both tracts 
suffer in either case, although.in different degrees. 

FAMINE WARrNINGs.—The Collector considers that prices reach 
famine rates when only 10} sers of common husked rice can be got 
for a rupee, equal to a price of ros. 8d. a hundredweight; and that 
relief operations should commence when prices have reached this 
rate. In average seasons, such rice, the universal food of the people, 
seldom rises above 26 sers per rupee, or 4s. 4d. a hundredweight. 
If the price of rice in Janua-zy should reach 20 sers for the rupee, 
or 5s. 7d. a hundredweight, a very severe scarcity, if not actual famine, 
is to be feared ; the ordinary rate at that time is seldom more than 
34 or 33 sexs per rupee, or 3s. 4d. or 3s. 5d. a hundredweight. ‘ The 
Collector would accept such a rise of price as a distinct warning of 
famine, unless it were susceptible of explanation from local or tem- 
porary causes. The District depends almost entirely upon the sdrad 
or winter rice crop, the acreage under the-&id/i or autumn rice being 
only one-fourth of that under sdrad. In the event, therefore, of a 
general failure of the December harvest; the followi ing one in August 
and September would not make up for the deficiency. In 1866 the 
price ,of common rice rose from 13 sers per rupee, or 8s. 7d. a 
hundredweight, in January, to 4 sers for the rupee, or 28s. a hundred- 
weight, in June. * 

* FAMINE PREVENTIVE WORKS.—Since the famine of 1866, much 
has been done to prevent the recurrence of 2 similar calamity.” 
Harbours, canals, and regular steam communication ‘with Calcutta 
have broken in upon the isolation of Orissa. These andethe irri- 
gation works have been described in foregoing sections ef this 
Account (pp. 25-51). The Collector reported in 4870 that even 
what had been then effected would avert the extremity of famine 
throughout most of the District, by importations via False Point 
and the DhAmrd river. He believes that, upon the completion of the 
measures now in progress, the recurrence of a famine such as that 
of 1866 will be impossible. The most inacces§ible portion of the 
District at present is the Jéjpur Subdivision, and it would be very, 
difficult in the dry season to threw, large supplies of grain into it 
from the sea coast. * In the absence of a canal, the Collector con- 
siders it most importunt that the northern part ‘of Os Subdivisipn 
should be connécted with tidal waters by a rnd. 

Tne GreaT FAMINE oF 1866.—The following brief histor of the 
great famine which desolated Orissa i in 1865-66 is compiled from the 
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official * Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
Famine in Bengal and Orissa in 1866’ (2 vols. Calcutta 1867) :— 
The rice crop in the ‘year immediately preceding .the total failure - 
of the winter crop of 1865 appears to have been a fairly good one 
in Cuttack, although in Purf it was considerably below the average. 
Even so late as August 1865, prices continued easy in Cuttack ; and 
in that month. large purchases were made by a French mercantile 
_ house at from 30 to 35 sers per rupee, or from 3s. 9d. to 3s. 2d. a 
' hundredweight. The rainfall of 1865 ‘vas below the average, but the 
prospects of the crop seem to have been, on the whole, good up to 
September. The monthly rainfall during 1865 was as follows :— 
January, 1'1 inch; February, 2°3; March, 3°6 ; April, o°7; May, 7°4 ; 
June, 81; July, r2‘2; August, 7°7; September, 7°5; October, nil ; 
November, ni/ ; December, oS inch: total, 5s1‘4 inches. The latest 
fall of rain at Cattack in September was on the 18th, when 0°77 inch 
fell. The last previous heavy fal], 209 inches, took place on the oth. 
Up to October 1865, rige continued to be tolerably cheap in 
Cuttack, and the crops were generally promising. In Purf, on the 
other hand, with a less rainfall than Cuttack, and witlr a previous 
indifferent harvest, matters were very gloomy; prices were- about 
2‡ times their average rates, not far short of what the poor would 
consider famine rates. Up to the middle of October, people still 
, hoped that a timely fall of rain might yet save the crop. The Famine 
Commissioneys state :—‘It was the peculiarity of this occasion, that 
a very few days made all the difference between good crops and 
the most extreme failure. . When the middle of October passed 
withott sign, of rain, the alarm became serious, and when the zoth 
was, passed, the whole country was in a panic. The rice trade was 
stopped; the Kountry ceased to supply the towns ; at both Cuttack 
2nd Puri the &édzdrs were closed, and everywhere the alarm and 
inconvenience may be said to have been extreme. Throughout 
this famine, from the, very first, it was symptomatic of its 
character, as rather due to scarcity of grain than scarcity of 
» money, that seaeh* fresh’ accession of alarm constantly took the 
slfpe of stbpping sales af the regular marts altogether, rather than 
of giere sudden enhancements of price. The facts seem to be that 
tke dealers, timig and liable to panic, felt themselves very much 
hoynd‘by custom ; afd at that season of the year a large portion 
*6f their transactions were really sales on credit or adwances to be 
repaid at customary Tates, exorpitant enough in appearance, but 
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really hardly remunerative under the special circumstances. In the 
édzdrs, some dealers had really no grain ; others were unwilling to 
sell on the old terms, and were afraid to raise ‘the terms too 
suddenly ; and the remainder felt themselves unable to meet the 
demands which would have been thrown on them if they had kept 
their shops open when those of others were closed. Hence, the 
dealers followed one another j—general closing movements took 
place, which were only got over when the supply had a little 
accumulated, and the alarmed public were’ glad to accept very 
enhanced rates. These movements were too general, and, the 
classes of traders had too little bond of union over so large a tract 
of country, to admit of the explanation of mere wicked combination, 
.even if the subsequent result had not been conclusive on the 
subject.’ . 

As early as the 21st October, so serious a stoppage of sales had 
taken place, that the Commissiongr telegraphed to Government. 
The shops, however,. re-opened next gJlay. The Commissioner 
attributed the difficulty to combinations among the dealers, and was 
directed not to interfere with the natural course of trade. The 
closing movement was shortly repeated; and the Commissioner 
received letters from the ‘officer commanding the troops and the 
heads of various departments, complaining of the difficulty experi- 
enced by the soldiers and public servants in obtainjng food. On 
the 6th November the Commissioner again reported to Government 
and to the Board of Revenue, that the price of common, rice in 
Cuttack was 8 sers (local sers of 105 Zotds) per rupee. 7 

On the 11th November the Collector of Cuttack, asked the’ 
orders of the Board of Revenue, whether regular ® inquiries into 
losses ‘by drought were to be instituted throughout the District 
during the cold season. There was no doubt, he said, that a, 
large portion of the crop would come to nothing, and petitions for 
inquiry and remissions of revenue were pouring in. The Com- 
missioner opposed this proposal, except in the few cases in which 
rayats held their lands direct from Government? without the - 
intervention of a middleman of any kind As regards”. zamindéns, 
‘mukaddams, and sardbardhkdrs, the Commissiondr was aversesto’ 
granting remissions, upon the ground that although the produce 
from these estates was less in quantity, the profits would bé more. 
than proportionately increased, and, were the,Government revenue 
remitted, the zaminddér, and not the cultivator, would benefit. The 
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° Board approved of the Commissioner's viéws that it was not neces- 
sary to make any ‘general inquiry into losses from drought The 
inquiry should be*confined to losses in- Government estates, and in 
villages not leased to any. middlemen. They added that only losses 
arising from drought should be taken into consideration, not those 
from inundation. 

In the meantime, however, the Board of Revenue had taken steps 
to be kept regularly advised as to the state of the country, and on 
‘the roth of October a circular was issued to the Distriét Officers, 
stating that, * Owing to the scanty rainfall this year and to the un- ‘ 
usually early cessation of the rains, there is reason to fear a some- 
what extensive failure of the rice crops, and considerable difficulty 
in the way of sowing the cold-weather crops over a large part of 
Bengal.’ And ‘to enable the Board of Revenue to publish reliable 
statistics of actyal prices in various parts of the country, with a 
view to promoting the natural flow of supplies to the Districts most 
in need, each District Officer is directed to forward a weekly report 
of the prices of food-grains prevailing in the markets of his District.’ 

The Government of Bengal, on the ‘31st October, forwarded .to 
the Board of Revenue copies of two letters, dated the 22d and 
27th October, from the Commissioner, reporting on the state of the 
District. The Board was requested ‘to report especially on the-pre- 
sent state of the crops and markets and the prospects of the country 
throughout the” lower Provinces;’ and to suggest any measures by 
which it may” appear to them that the Government can aid with 
advantage, with a view to mitigate the effects of the present scarcity. 
‘The ,letter ‘continued : ¢ The Lieutenant-Governor is aware, from 
unofficial communications, that the attention of the Board has been 
for some time directed to the subject, and that they are in possession 
of regular and late information from all the Divisions. The time 
has now come’ when it is necessary that this information should be 
made the basis of a comprehensive consideration of the question, 
and of & general Report upon which it can be safely determined. 
Jyhether any, and What; measures of relief are called for, and are 
practicable. . - 

„ Accordingly, opethe 2 sth N Srehier the Board reported generally 
or. the threateneg Scarcity throughout Bengti. They stated that 
the worst Distticts were undoubtedly the Cuttack Division (espe- 
erally Purl) and Midnapur; and the Behar” Districts of Gayd, 
Shdh{b4d, and Champdéran. Prices throyghout the country were 
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stated to be almost double the ordinary rates ; and it was added ° 
that, “it may be assumed from the high prices which have ruled 
of late years, that the stock of grain held in the country is not « 
very Jarge. The bulk of the population being agricultunists, will 
obtain such high prices for their short produce, that, as a rule, 
they will not, it is expected, suffer very materially. Still, there are 
undoubtedly multitudes wno will not be in a position to profit 
by that compensation; and for them, suffering, though the Board 
humbly trust not generally /astine, is in store this year.’ 

The remedial measures relied on by the Board are thus stated 
in their letter :—* To mitigate this evil, the Board of Revenue have 
already arranged for the early and regular publication of the retail 
prices current in each District. This will ensure such remedy being 
applied to the case of cach place as the ordinary laws of political 
economy can supply. In a case of wide-spread scarcity, Such as 
the present, those laws alone can supply any real relief; and atl that 
the Government can do is to encourage and facilitate their operation. 
There can be no doubt that it is altogether beyond the power of 
Government to mend matters, by any extraordinary operation in con- 
travention of those Jaws. Even if it be trun, as has been often asserted 
(though the Board are by no means prepared to admit that it is cer- 
tainly the fact), that the operations of these natural laws is in this 
country slow and uncertain, it follows only that it is the} more clearly, 
the duty of Government to do nothing that can clog. or impede their 
working; and that it must direct its efforts to the refnoval of obstacles, 
and the promotion of confidence among grain dealers. Allcthat the 
Government can really do—certainly all that it is necessary for it 
to do at present—is to encourage and assist in the cemployment of 
the labouring classes, especially in those Distiicts whore the distress 
is greatest Th¢ wants of the Orissa Districts will probablyebe met 
by the operations of the Irrigation Company, who vill no doubt 
gladly take the opportunity of a favourable state of the labour 
market, to prosecute their operations with more than’ ‘ érdinary 
energy. The Board are glad to learn that. they. have been already. 
able to supply some water for the present need, from the Kendzd- 
pAaré Canal.’ After recommending the Governdient to ‘act in” a 
liberal public spirit \owards the cultivators and’ under- “tenants, in 
estates of which Government was the actual proprietor, and oto thus 
set an example to All the’ great landholders of the country; the- 
Board concluded their Report as follows :=—“At present the Board 
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do not think any further measures necessary ; and if their hopes 
are realized, nothing more will be called for. It is of the utmost 
consequence to wean the people of the country from the habit of 
relying upon Government, in circumstances in which no one but 
themselves can really materially help. In this view, it is impor- 
tant that the Government should leave no expectation outstanding 
that it will be prépared to make an attempt at general assistance, 
which, in the present case, it could certainly not render to any good 
“ purpose. - Even where famine actualy supervenes, the chief, if not 
the only reliance, must’ be upon the efforts of local private liberality.’ 

.The Government of Bengal on the rith December entirely 
approved of what the Board had done, and concurred generally 
in the opinions expressed in their letter. The provision of public 
works would be considered in that department. Permission 
was given to expend money on estates belonging to, or in charge of, 
Government for relief of the helpless poor, and in giving employ- 
ment to those willing and able to work, but otherwise unable to 
obtain employment. Every endeavour was to be made to induce 
the landholders to do the same, and Relief Committees w: ere recom- 
mended in Districts where,distress prevailed. 

The establishment of Relief Committees was suggested by the 
Commissioner of Orissa on the 3d December ; and on the 29th 
, December the Collector of Cuttack reported that a public meeting 
‘on the subject had been held on the previous day, which, he said, 

‘was not nearly sb fully attended by the zaminddrs as I should have 
wished,«but some of the wealthiest of them were present, and others 
were represented by their muAkhtérs. ‘The Collector thus concludes 
his Report :=—“]J have now travelled over a considerable portion of 
the District, and am not of opinion that just immediately any great 
amount: of distress prevails in the District; but I fear that the 
Spring of the coming year will find things changed for the worse, 
and that the poor non- agricultural class, composed of artisans, etc., 
will feel" the scarcity very much. It is well to be prepared, there- 
cfore, and to have matters put in train, that when the season of 
distress comes, timely aid may be at hand.’ 

. ‘Matters, howeytr, soon became worse than had been apprehended 
ine any quarter. Prices steadily increased week by week, and it 
became.apparéht ‘that Absolute famine must ensue. The irrigation 
aviorles, however, by _ providing employment for thousands of 
Jabourers, who were paid partly in mpney and partly: in rice, 
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; ; 
rendered the distress later in Cuttack than in the neighbouring 
Districts. But bven in Cuttack, the official price current of the 12th 
February returned the price of rice at from 9 to 7 standard sers per 
rupee, equal to from 12s. 5d. to *16s. a hundredweight,—a decided 
famine price, and one which would distinctly point to severe famine 
as the season advanced. On the 8th April, the Commissioner, in 
a semi-official letter to the Lieutenant-Governor, stated as follows : 
—* Famine matters are in sfafu quo; rice very dear, and @ୁୂ wonder- 
ful disposition on the part of the dealers to hold back their stores of " 
grain, which they sell by driblets, and in quantity insufficient to 
supply the demand. I hear everywhere that there is a large store 
still in hand, and it must be forthcoming ere long. . . . Meanwhile, 
rice is sold in the shops, and there has been no recurrence of the 
total closing movement.’ 

The following paragraphs are quoted sei from the Fane 
Commissioners’ Report (vol. i - pp: 82, 83) :— ‘Looking to the 
evidence of the officers of the Irrigation Company and others, we 
can have no doubt that in April, Cuttack District began to suffer 
+ from actual famine and starvation. The pressure was as yet less in 
the town than elsewhere ; but prices reached from 6} to 53 sers per 
rupee, at which rate the people could not long survive, and starving 
objects began to appear. Several private charities were opened, and 
there was an old-established public charity; but it was not till the , 
‘end of April that the Relief Committee commenced gegular opera- 
tions. The distress was aggravated by the failuré of the Irrigation 
Company’s rice, which came to an end at this time ; their funds'were 
at the time scant; they did not import more rice till June; and 
meantime, food beeoriine scarcer and scarcer, the relief afforded 
by their works was greatly diminished. It is quite clear that 
Colonel Rundall and Mr. Boothby (the two principal officers of the 
Irrigation Company) entertained strong opinions of the severity of 
the distress and the scarcity of the rice; and it is much to be regretted 
that the Commissioner and Collector did not better weigh their 
opinions against those of the ‘townspeople. The Agents of the, 
French house, too—Messrs. Fressanges and De la Gatirmis, persons 
the best qualified to judge—seem to have been very well aware that. 
there was:no grain in the country. 4 

“ *The statements made to us show that ther as great starvation 
and suffering, and considerable mortality, in Cuttack Distriét in: 
May. But still in the towp the mortality was “not excessive. There 
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were not the famine scenes described at Balasor; and through the 
greater part of the month, a District officer who did not look abroad 
or beyond ' seems not to have been very seriously alarmed. Prices 
were still rising, and in the middle of the month ranged from 6 to 
S$ standard sers per rupee; but in answer to an inquiry from the 
Board of Revenue, the Collector wrote as follows on the 16th May 
—“ If we can get another Rs. 1000, besides the current bse 
1 think we,shall be able to continue feeding the poor for the next 
“three or four months ; but it is very difficult to make calculations, it 
is so contingent on weather and imports from Sambalpur, etc. 
There is sufficient grain concealed or stored for this season, I 
hope ; but if a bad harvest follows, the results will be serious.” 

‘But the crisis had now come. Prices went up to § and 4 sers 
in the latter part of the month, or to about seven times the average 
price of food. They rose still higher than this, and did not materi- 
ally fall during the following three months. From the middle of 
June to the middle of July, the price (when rice could be bought at 
all in the town) was from 4} to 3} standard sess per rupce (from 325s. 
to 24s. 114d. a cwt.), or say eight times the average price; and in 
most places rice yas not to.be obtained at all. In fact, by the end 
of May, Cuttack District was discovered to be in a state of terrible 
famine. The-popular urban confidence in stocks yet remaining in 
hand only ended in more sudden and complete exhaustion and ruin; 
and in respect, of high prices, Cuttack suffered more than any other 
District station. Rice was dearer for a short time at Balasor, 
but the most extreme pressure of prices lasted for a longer period 
at Cuttack than at either Balasor or Puri. On the 27th May, 
the Commissiorner returning (from an official tour in the Tributary 
States) found the troops and Government establishments on the 
point oftstarvation; and on the 28th he sent the telegram which 
led to importations. On the 29th, the Relief Committee also 
telegraphed to Government,.urgently praying for rice. 

‘Up to this tim®, there were no Government relief works in 
Cuttack District; but the works of the Irrigation Company afforded 
employment -to vastly” greater numbers than did the Government 
works in Pur. ,¥We cannot speak too highly of the humane 
endeavours of the officers of this Company to° render their works 
bepeficial to the desticute. In January, when rice was procunble, 
thé numbers were at their highest ; and from that month till June, 
employment being freely offered, and more and more needed, the 
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decrease in numbers was solely due to the scarcity of rice. In the 
rainy.months from July to August, the work was for the most part 
stopped by the season. The following is an approximate statement - 
of the average number of: persons employed in Cuttack District by 
the Irrigation Company in each month from January to June 1866 :— 
January, average number employed daily, 14,666; February, 10,763; 
March, 7808; Apnil, 9146; May, 8120; June 5238.’ 

On the 16th May the Governor-General telegraphed for informa- 
tion as to what was being done respecting the Orissa Famine, and 
expressed his willingness to make over, if necessary, any balance of 
the North-Western Famine Fund that might remain in hand. The 
sum of two /d#/is of rupees, or £,20,000, was thereupon placed at the 
disposal of the Government of Bengal from the surplus of the Fund, 
from which the sum of £1000 was immediately assigned to each of 
the three Districts of Oyissa. ‘ 

On the 27th May the Commissioner reported fully to thé Board 
on the state of the Province, and on the following day to Govem- 
ment also. He was still of opinion that rice was in the country, but 
as the people did not understand frce trade, they would not sell it ; 
the Jaws of supply ancl demand did not avail ; and as the troops and 
public establishments must live, he recommended importations for 
their use. On the 28th May the Commissioner telegraphed to 
Government as follows :—‘ Rice with utmost difficulty procurable 
in insufficient quantity at 43 Cuttack sers (of 105 fo/ds) per rupee. 
Ldzdrs again partially closed. Only one day's’ rations in store for 
troops, who are reported discontented. Commissariat havc refused 
assistance ; crime increasing daily. Public works and relief works 
stopped for want of food. I recommend immediate importation 
of rice for use of troops, for jails, and to feed labdurers on relief 
works, and to supply food to starving through Relief Cornmittees. 
Rice can be landed at Balasor river, False Point, or mouth of 
DhAmr4 river for Cuttack. 1 will arrange to_ do so. Mahdjans 
(merchants) would supply on their own account, “if Government gave 
a tug steamer to tow ships down the codst; no rain, and the early- 
sown rice crop in danger.’ This telegram was followed up by pne 
from the Cuttack Local Relief Committee to Goyernment on the 
29th :—* The Committee, observing that the mark ‘et price of the wery 
coarsest rice is 3$§ Cuttack sers per rupee, and that supplies to any 
amount, even at that high price, are not procurable, resolved that hn 
urgent application be made to the Government of Bengal for impor- 
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‘tation of one /dAA of rupees’ (£ 10,000) Worth of rice direct from 
Calcutta .to False Point by steamer.’ On the same day, the 
Lieutenant-Governor directed the Board of Revenue to at once 
arrange for sending rice from Calcutta to Balasor, False Point, and 
DhAmrd, as proposed by the Commissioner. 

On receipt of these instructions, the Board promptly despatched. 
the steamer Conrt‘/7ey with a cargo of ‘3000 bags of rice to False 
Point. This cargo had been purchased for Government, and was 
placed at the disposal of the Commissfoner for sale at the cost price 
of Rs. 5 per maund, or 13s. 8d. per cwt, to the different Govern- 
ment departments. The Commissioner was authorized to sell any 
surplus, which might not be required for these Departments, at cost 
price to the Relief Committee, and even to the general public, 
provided that such sales should not interfere with the disposal of 
the cargo of the Jacques Fouresticr, which was being sent down on 
private account. The Board had found this ship ready laden with 
8600 bags of rice intended for a foreign port; and they induced the 
owners to divert her to False Point, by guarantceing a minimum 
price of Rs. 5. to. o per maund, or 15s. 6d. per cwt. In announcing 
the despatch of these cargoes, the Board promised further imports 
from AkyAb as soon as possible. « 

Great difficulty and delay was experienced in landing the rice on 
its arrival, although everything possible was done by the officers and 
‘gentlemen concerned to expedite the unloading. The lighthouse 
keeper at False Point was requested by the Collector to arrange for 
the unloading of the rice from the Court Aey ; but he had only one 
small boavet his disposal. M. Fressanges, the agent for the owners of 
the Jacques Fousestier, who had been instructed by his principals in 
Calcutta to me all his establishment available for the unloading 
of thé Gourt Hey, postponing that of the Jacques Fourestier till the 
Court Fey was discharged, had promised three boats; but had warned 
the Collector, that as the Season for their use had long passed, they 
were all laid up and required repair, and that he could not collect 
crews for them, in, less than 2 week. The Imigation Company had 
only one boat available, and’ that was thirty miles from False Point; 
ଧା sent down ope of their European assistants to find a crew for 

‘¢ Endeavours were also made to collect ative craft from the 
a round’; but “seaworthy boats fit to ply between the - 
oxch6rage and the landing- -place at that season of the oa could 
only be procured with great difficulty,  «& 
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‘The consequence was, that when the Court Hey and Jacques Iou- 
srestfier arrived at False Point, on the afternoon of the 4th June, not a 
single boat was ready to unload them. , On the sth, the lighthouse 
keeper began work with his own boat ; and on the 6th, M. Fressanges’ 


' boats arrived : no other boats of any size were procurable. Upto 


. 


the 7th, only 797 bags had been landed. At this time rice was sell- 
ing in Cuttack at the rate of 3} sers of 105 folds’ for the rupee. On 
the zrth the lighthouse keeper reported that 2526 bags had.been 
landed. He had got six boa:s, besides his own, at work ; but when 
boatmen and coolies were collected, they were in such a state of 
emaciation, that they could scarcely do anything until they had been 
fed up for a few days. The weather, too, was dreadful; the boats 
could not make more than one trip a day to the ship, under any 
circumstances ; subsequently it was reported that ‘several days were’ 
often occupied in one trip. On the 13th June the, Court Hey was. 
cleared out. 

The rice, when Janded, was sent off as fast as possible to Cuttack, 
and to other places in the interior of the District; but there was 
great delay in the transport. The greater part of the cargo avas not 
received in Cuttack till early in July, and ~s late as the 12th some little 
remained en route. The rice was sold to the Government depart- 
ments and others at cost price, according to the Board’s instructions. 
With regard to the cargo of the Jacques Fourestier, vhich had been 
sent down on private account, and the owners of which had been 
guaranteed the price of Rs. 5. 10. o a maund, or A 5s. 6, a cwt., the 
Collector reported that the merchants of Cuttack were ona to 
buy any considerable quantity of rice, as some little (about 1200 
maunds or 44 tons) had come into the District bys carts from the 
south, and that there was a tendency in the tnarket sto fall. At any 
rate, the merchants did not come forward at once to buy the cargo, 
being probably deterred by the enormous difficulties of transporting 
it inland at that season of the year. The Board, therefore, autho- 
rized the Commissioner to purchase the cargo ot the Jacques Fourcs- 
tier at the guaranteed price, for the Relief Committee, and to sell it, 
at any places and prices which he thought best, with whe objects of 
easing the market This was accordingly done. ° ” 

On the 12th June the steamer Moulmein aie i 4174 mdtunds 
of commissariat rice for the troops; and besore the zrth July, the 
following four ships arrived in quick succession with rice seat 
by the Board, viz. Gusfare, with 10,000 bags of rice, on the 2oth 
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June ; the steamer 7; A. Gibb, with 2360 bags, on the rst July; 
the Bushire, with 7§00 bags, on the 8th July; and the Charles 
Afaureau, with 8500 bags, on the,rrth July... The landing of the 
Moulmein’s cargo was accomplished under difficulties as great as 
those which had attended the clearing of the Court Ley. Sufficient 
boats could not be procured, the weather was bad, and no storage 
was available, except some small rooms in the lighthouse. Improved 
arrangements were made in July, when the other vessels arrived: 
more boats were procured ; the Irrigation Company placed one of 
their English.assistants at the disposal of the Collector, for the pur- 
pose of superintending the landing arrangements, and gave up their 
storehouses ; M. Fressanges also made over his storehouses to the 
Collector. The unloading of the ships, however, gave full employ- 
ment to the landing boats and establishment. In August and Septem-: 
ber the following two ships arrived, bringing 31,000 bags of rice, 
namely, the s.s. Asta, with 20,092 bags, on the roth August, and the 
Sparkler, with 11,000 bags, on the 13th September. The difficulties 
connected with the landing and internal distribution of the rice 
had been so successfully overcome, that in September the landing 
establishment was not fully,occupied ; and before the SparAler.had 
discharged her cargo in October, the local authorities brought to 
the notice of the Board, that owing to the great extension of relief 
operations which they had bcen able to make in September, the rice, 
which had been imported. to False Point, would quickly be exhausted. 

It will be convenient here, therefore, to briefly narrate the measures 
adopted by the local officers and the Relief Committee .for distribut- 
ing the rice to the people. 

It has already been mentioned, that at a public meeting of official 
and non-official.residents of Cuttack, held on the 28th December 
1865, it svas resolved to raise subscriptions to meet the want which 
Was expected to prevail in the follqwing April. Three of the 
engineers of the Irrigation Company stated that they were prepared 
to empldy 5000 labdurers ; ; and in addition to the payment of their 
gegular wages, to sppply ‘them with rice at half a ser per rupee below 
the. market rate. On the 5th March the Commissioner urged the’ 
Committee to colluct thé subscriptions. On the’ 27th April they set 
operations on foot’ Rice was purchased from zaminddrs and mer- 
chants, who sold it to-the Committee very much cheaper than the 
market rate, in view of the object to which it ‘was to be devoted. 
This rice was distributed ‘to the indigent in the shape of cooked food, 
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under the superintendence of the Civil Surgeon, Dr. J. M. Coates. 
The allowance to each recipient was fixed at 6 chhatd#s of rice (local 
eight), nearly eqyivaient to 16 ozs., besides some vegetables or 
pulse (dd/), and this was considered by the medical officer, as suffi- 
"cient to support life in health. The distribution was restricted to 
those who were really unable to earn their own livelihood. Gratuitous 
relief was refused to the able-bodied, for whom ample employment 
was provided by the Irrigation Company... 

Up to the 29th May, the subscriptions amounted to £244, 185S., 
of which £50 was contributed from a fund raised in Calcutta by 
Messrs. Sykes & Co., a private firm. The number receiving 
gratuitous daily relief had risen to 1222, and it was evident that 
the calls on the Committee would increase rapidly, At the end of May, 
when an allotment of Z 1000 was made to the Cuttack Committee 
from the balance of the North-West Famine Relief Fund, it was 
féund impossible to convert this money into food on the spot. 
Although rice was nominally selling at the rate of 34 local’ sers, or 
about 43 standard sey’s, per rupee, it was practically not procurable 
in any quantity, even at this prohibitory price. They telegraphed, 
therefore, to Government on the 29th May, requesting that 100,000 
smaunds or 3660 tons might be bought for them, and sent down to 
False Point. The Committee were anxious to open relief centres in 
the interior ; but, even with money in their hands, they were helpless 
until rice could be imported. On the arrival of the Jacques Lou- 
restier early in June, the Committee wished that the whole cargo 
should be made over to them, to be disposed of by gratuitous"distri- 
bution, and by open sales to all cumers, at the rate of Rs. 5a maund 
(about 13d. a pound). They also applied to Government for a 
further grant of £10,000, to be applied to the purchase of rice for 
sale at low rates, or for another cargo of rice; proposing to meet out 
of the funds at their disposal the loss which would accrue from such 
sales. Pending the reply of Government, the Committee purchased 
500 bags of the Jacques Fourestiers rice, with which operations were 
in the meantime carried on. 

To the Committee’s applicatior the Board replied, that they might 
buy as much of the Jacgues Fourestier's cargo for their own purp6sés 
as their‘own funds would admit. These instruetions were followed 
by a letter of instructions from the Boarc to the Commissioner, 
dated sth June, in which the following principles were laid de an.— 
Ist, That all grain should be kept under the” charge of the’ Collector 
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of the District, as distinguished from the local Committee. 24, 
That he should make arrangements for sale of the rice to all comers 
at cost price, at as many depots as possible, or (when the market 
rate was lower than cost price), at a price a little above the market 
rate; but that in these operations there should be the least possible 
Ter IerenCE with trade, and especially that the traders should on no 
account be under-sold. 34, That these sales at cost price to all 
comers ‘should be entirely distinct from the operations of the 
Relief Committee, and the accounts kept separate. 4f/h, That the 
Collector should sell no rice at lower rates than those fixed above; 
but that the Relief Committee should have full discretion to supply 
rice gratis, or at any low price, to those who might be considered 
deserving of such relief. st/1, That the Relief Committee should 
be freely supplied by the Collector with rice from the imported 
stores, for their distributions and sales, being debited at full cost 
price for any rice they might take. 

The Committee strongly remonstrated against these instructions ; 
but they were, however, ratified by the Government of Bengal, on. 
the 26th June, when it was strongly insisted upon, that the rice 
imported by Government should on no account be’ sold from the 
Government stores to the general public below the ruling market 
price, and that rice should be sold on more favourable terms to the 
destitute only through the agency of the Relief Committee. The 
Committee a second time protested against the principles thus laid 
down by the Goveniment ; and at a meeting held on the 6th July, 
recorded 2 resolution that the instructions were calculated to aggra- 
vate distress, and to act as a premium to private traders to keep up 
the price to the then existing rate of 33 sexs per rupee, and that the 
destitution was <0 universal that any attempt at partial gratuitous 
relief b$ selection was” impossible. A protest to this effect was 
telegraphed.to Government; and, pending a reply, the Committee 
reverted to their system of sales to all comers, at the rate of 5 seers 
per rupee, or about 3d. per pound. 

« On receipt of the Gommittee’s protest, the Board, after communi- 
caticn with the Govermment of Bengal, telegraphed that it would be 
contrary to the principles' of the instructions of the Government of 
India to under-sell the traders from the Government stores. The 
Committce had, however, full authority to sell rice to any one whom 
they think entitled to receive it, at less than cost price. But the 
Government could not relieve them of the duty of making some selec- 
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tion, or act upon the assertion, now ade for the first time, that the 
whole,population was reduced to a common level of destitution. With 
reference, however, to the unsettled state of the market, the Govern- 
ment gave the Commissioner discretionary power to fix the selling 
price of rice, from the Government stores to the general public, at 
half a ser or a ser cheaper than the current market rate; but with’ 
such sales the Committee were to have nothing to do. ' At a meet- 
ing held on the zith July, the Committee resolved to act on these 
orders. The shops which had been opened for sales to all comers 
were transferred to the charge of the Collector; and the Committee’s 
sales, at low rates, were restricted to such persons as might be 
spécially regarded as entitled to such a privilege. 

Meanwhile, the Committee had been extending their operations 
for gratuitous relief. In June, orders were given to send 500 
viaunds of rice to KendrépAré, and to raise the.daily allowance 

’ach pauper there. Gratuitous distributions were’ commenced at 

+e Point; six branch relief houses were opened in Cuttack town; 

ud it was resolved to open centres at J4jpur, Téldand4, and two 

other places in different parts of the District, besides that already 
opened at Kendripiré. Rice was also entrusted to the officers 
of the Irrigation Company for distribution. The Superintending 
Engincer had promised to provide light labour for thése who, though 
not up to full work, were capable of doing something, and who were 
to be remunerated by a daily portion of food from the Committee’s 
centres. The introduction of this light labour considerably reduced 
the number of those receiving gratuitpus relief. 

Mr. Kirkwood, who had been appointed to the District as Assist- 
ant-Collector on account of the pressure of work caused by the 
famine, was placed i in special charge of the operations as Rellef 
Manager early i in July. His duty was to superintend the charitable 
distributions in Cuttack; to supervise the light labour, operations 
and the payment of the labourers in grain; to establish, control, 
and occasionally to visit the centres in the imérior, keeping: them 
supplied with rice ; to keep all accounts; and to report his proceed: 
ings to the Committee at their weekly ineetings. 

At a meeting of the Committee held ort the’ ¥ith July, a recem- 
mendation was rejected that stores should be ‘opened fof the 
gratuitous distribution of uncooked rice, to those hose feelings of 
caste prevented their attending at the public distributions of wooked 
food. The Committee based their refusal°upon the grounds that 
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as the food was cooked by Bréhmans, caste could not be affected by 
eating it, and that therefore those who were too proud to actept it 
were no fit objects of charity. The Famine Commissioners, although 
holding that many more persons who were deserving of gratuitous 
relief would have been reached by the distribution of uncooked 
food, yet considering the insufficiency of the supply of rice for such 
relief as would reach the entire starving population, were of opinion 
that ‘the Committee acted wisely and secured the greatest good by 
restricting their gratuitous distribution tothe mode which was least 
open to the chances of abuse, and to the possibility of the rice 
being diverted from its legitimate object; and certainly, the distribu- 
tion of cooked food was that mode.’ 

During July, resolutions were passed that, in the light labour 
yard, a certain minimum of daily work should be required from each 
pauper, on the performance of which he should be entitled to 
rations ; and that any work dong in excess of the minimum should 
be paid for upon a scale which would enable an industrious man to 
earn an dnnd a day in addition to his rations; that persons in 
receipt of more than,Rs. 10 (£1) a month should be allowed to 
purchase rice from the fommittee at low rates; that low-rate 
sales should ‘continue to be made to selected individuals at the rate 
of 5 sexs per rupee, but that no more than 4 dnnds (6d.) worth was to 

„be sold to each person daily. At the meetings in August it was 
decided that Jabour should be paid for in uncooked rice; that all 
orphans and stray ‘children should be searched for, clothed, and fed ; 
that a system be introduced ef supplying farn to be spun in their 
houses by widows and respectable females, who should be paid for 
their labour in rice. Arrangements were also made for clething the 
naked, and fof providing additional hospital accommodation for 
the sick? On the roth August the Committee resolved to, raise the 
allowattce of cookéd rations to 7 local chhatdks (18 ozs.) for’an 
adult, and 4 chhatdAs for 2 child. The rates of relief sales were also 
reduced’ to 6 sers per rupee of good, and 9 sers per rupee of inferior 
rice; on the 7th September they were further lowered to 7 sers of 
goed, and rt sers of inferigr nice for the rupee. , The establishment 
of additional centfes in the’ interior was also “rapidly pushed on. 
The” extension ip. the Committee's operations is shown by the 
fojlowing statement of” the relief given in the last week of each 
month from June tp October :— 
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OPERATIONS OF THE RELIEF COMMITTEE, JUNE—OCTOBER 1866. 


Number of | Number Number in- 


Numer of | Bags of Rice of Bogs Det altMM cluded in pre- 
Last weck of Centres in| given in sold at | Cf Persons | VOUS column 


(6) tion | Gratuitous Cheap « . who did light 
i Relic | Rates. | Relieved labour. 


anaes | etree [egrets | etree 


June, 


July, - « H " 23 258 628 8,164 


August, ¢ 32 756 821 20, 562 , 5,593 
September, " 41 1793 1374 32,000 15,000 


October, 33,210 


At every centre, shelter was provided for the prupers ; and at 
most places mattresses of gunny ,cloth stuffed with straw were 


provided. Clothes, aso, were largely supplied. 


In the meantime, Government sales were also carried on, under 
a separate organization; and a set of rules was drawn up for the 
storage and sale of the rice by the Collector, In the regulation of 
these sales, the object was to increase the supply of food which was 
available to the people in exchange for money, by supplementing 
the very small trade which existed ; and yet to avoirl the danger of, 
supplanting that trade, of of checking any increase of imports. on 
private account, which, under ordinary circumstances would .patu- 
rally have been attracted by the’ prevailing high prices. o At the 
same time, the very exceptional state of things, which compelled the 
Government to enter the market as a trader, rendered ‘it legitimate 
and proper to counteract, as far as possible, any eftreme abuse of 
the powers of combination which that state of things had ‘yirtuall 
given to the few dealers who carried on the trade. With a"Yiew to 
meet these objects, itewas determined to fix the price at which rice 
should be sold at the Government shops slightly below the current 
‘market-rate, varying the price with each rise and «all of the market, 
but limiting the quantity to be sold to one rupge’s wdtth daily for 
each applicant. On these principles, shops were Opened i in the toD 
and elsewhere. In the matter of drawing downsthe market prices, 
hey were found to succeed; that they afforded "much pragtical 
relief is certain, for these sales reached a different and higher class of 
people, who had money tu give in,return for rice, and whose feelings 
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would not have allowed them to appear as applicants for public 
charity at the relief centres, at least until they had reached such a 
‘state of debility as to place them beyond the hope of recovery. 

The number of these shops was, however, always limited by the 
supply of rice; and whenever the supply at any place was in danger” 
of running short, it was properly made a rule to restrict or discon- 
tinue these sales, rather than to contract the operations of the Relief 
Committees, on which the issues of life and death’more directly 
depended. 

Had’ rice and a trustworthy distributing agency been available, 
these sales, at rates just below-the market prices, might well have 
been increased fifty-fold, with the greatest benefit, to the people, and 
without interfering with private trade to any perceptible degree. In- 
deed, the operations of private trade were so limited as to be scarcely 
appreciable. Whatever may have been the extent of the stocks in 
the District, all reliance on them as a source of any considerable 
supply to the public was at an end by the month of July. Those 
who héld grain naturally retained it for the consumption of their 
own families and dependants. The quantities derived from private 
import were utterly insufficient to meet the demand. A trifling 
quantity found its way from Ganjdm in June; and afterwards, as soon 
as communication by the Mabhdnadi was opened, importations were 
commenced from Sambalpur. On the r2th October the Commis- 
sioner reported that eight or ten boats of private rice were arriving 
daily; but that the merchants were manceuvring so as to keep up 
prices, ®y allowing only small quantities to find their way into the 
market at one time. The Cuttick merchants made no attempt to 
import rice by sea; indeed, on two occasions when vessels were 
brought into False Point on account of a Calcutta firm, the local 
merchants did not come forward to purchase, being evidently 
“detérEd by the risk of buying at such high prices as were demanded 
for the rice landed At False Point, and by, the extreme difficulty 
of transporting it inland. 

Government selief was also @fforded to the distressed in the 
simpe of ptblic works, fhese ‘vere of two kinds; namely, works 

Sxecuted by offiters of the Public Works Department, and tliose 
supervised by* thé local District officers. DBDuring the Ist seven 
months of the officia! year 1865-66 (Octohey 1865 to April 1866 
inclisive), the sum of £7201 was expended in public works out of 
a budget allotment of Li1,248, During the first seven months of 
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1866-67 (May to November 1866 inclusive), £$553 were further 
expended, making a total of £16,801 expended by the Public 
Works officers from the commencement of the distress in October 
, 1865, till its end in November 1866. During the same fourteen 
‘months, thé sum of £1358 was also ekpended in works under the 
supervision of the District officers. 

The general condition of the country from June to September may 
be pictured from the following paragraphs, which I quote in extenso 
from the Report of the Famine Commissioners (vol. 1. pp. 93; 94): — 
‘In June, all Orissa was plunged in one universal- famine of extreme 
severity. Although there never weré such crowds of starving people 
and such mortality,in the town of Cuttack as in Balasor and Bhad- 
rakh, the state of Cuttack District, in which famine had been sorecently 
discovered, was already as bad as possible. Mr. Kirkwood says that 
in June, at Téldandd, the distress could not be exaggerated ; it was 
impossible to keep any sort of order among the famishing crowd, and 
“ for miles round you heard their yell for food.” The relief afforded 
by importation was as yet extremely small; in fact, except in thé town 
of Balasor, hardly appreciable. In Balasor town several thousand 
persons were fed throughout the month, blt at Bhadrakh, and in the 
interior of the District, the unrclieved distress was very great. In 
Puri, there having been no importation by sea, the relief afforded 
was very small. There was not, at this time, the samesvisible rush of 
starving masses in Purf as in the other Districts,—a «fact due, no 
doubt, in part to the inability of the Collector to offer food, and in 
part attributed to the greater exhaustion‘ of the people and the%greater 
mortality which had already occurred. ‘The only redeeming circum- 
stance was that the rains had commenced very favourably ; the agri- 
cultural classes (who set apart the seed-grain ‘as something sacred, 
and keep it in a different shape from that intended for food) had_ 
still seed to sow most of their fields ; and for those who could hope 
to live till harvest, there was a prospect of relief in the distant future. 
Perhaps, on the whole, among all but the better class of rayats, 
. there was as much quiet suffering as in any moath of the year, But 
in Cuttack and Balasor Districts the* mortality was certainly not $0 
great as in July, when the suffering had lasted longer.’ : ୨ 

‘In July, some centres for the distribution of cooked food had 
been established in the interior of the Districts, more were established 
in August, and in September nearly the full number of feeding- -places 
were in operation, The number of, centres eventually established in 
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each District was as follows :—Cuttack, 43 ; Balasor, 22; Pur, 23. 
The most frightful suffering visible at a European Station avas at 
Balasor, where great masses of people congregated in a most wretched 
condition. The number of starving sufferers at Bhadrakh was also 
enormous. 

‘The mortality may be said to have reached its culminating point 
at the beginning of the second week of August, during the heavy 
rains which preceded, and caused, the disastrous floods of this same 
year. The people were then in the fowest stage of exhaustion ; the 
emaciated crowds collected at the feeding-stations had no sufficient 
shelter, and the cold and wet seems to have killed them in fearful 
numbers. The defect of shelter was remedied, but the people through- 
out evinced great dislike’ to occupy the sheds erected for them. In 
August, the mpuntain streams which intersect Orissa rose to an 
almost unprecedented height ; the embankments were topped and 
breached in all: directions, and,the whole of the low-lying country 
was flooded by an inundation which lasted for an unusual time, 
and which caused the terrible aggravation of the distress. Mr. 
Kirkwood thus reported to the Collector :—*“ The houseless poor 
looked in vain for sheltet from rain that penetrated everywhere. 
The known deaths from diarrhoea and dysentery and other similar 
diseases increased greatly. It is feared that the unknown deaths 
must have been still more numerous, for persons could not reach 
the dnndchhatras or relief depots, to which alone they looked for 
support. In most of the low-lying lands, the &/d/ or autumn rice 
crop, which would have been reaped in another week or fortnight, 
was almost entirely destroyed, and the young cold-weather crops suf- 
fered much from protracted immersion. Although new relief centres 
were opened, fet in séveral cases it was found quite impossible to 
,Supply‘those already opened with rice, owing to the boats from 
“False, € Point heing unable to make way against the powerful current 
that then came down; and at several centres operations were 
altogether suspended. , ‘The result of this was a great aggravation of 
the already existing, distress ; for those who were congregated at 
tite centres"found, hen the stotk of rice ran out, that they were 
ogut, off by the ffoods tom other aid, and many died from Sheer 
starvation.” 

¢ 4 InSeptember theré was some relief, not only by the greater exten- 
sion and better supply of the feeding-centres and sale depots, but 
also from the ripening of the small early <rop of rice in tracts which,’ 
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had escaped the flood. At best, however, the distress was still but 
a degree less than before; rice still sold at 6, and even 5 sexs for the 
rupee; and it may be doubted, whether the results of previous 
suffering, joined to its present continuance, and the éffect of unac- 
customed food on those who were much reduced, did not cause the 
mortality to be almost as great as ever. Many, who had lived so 
long, died when they received the meals to which they had long 
, been strangers.’ 

Up to the end of September, the quantity of rice imported by 
ship at False Point was as much as could be utilized with the rheans 
at the disposal of the local officers and of the Relief Committee. 
In October, however, the supply of imported rice fell below that 
required to keep employed the available nfeans of landing and in- 
ternal transport. Owing, apparently, to misunderstaqydings between 
the local officers and the Board of Revenue, steamers were not 
chartered for the conveyance of rige from Calcutta ' or Burmah in 
due succession ; and two French ships, which touched at False Point 
with rice-cargoes, were allowed to leave with their cargoes intact. 

‘The effect of the October shortness of rice in Cuttack District js 
thus described by the relief officer, Mr. Kirkwood :—“ In the month 
of October, I believe we could have sold ten and twenty times as 
much, with immense good. People used to flock in; in crowds, 
especially at Téldandd, and we had no rice to give,them. There 
was no /édzdr at Tdéldanddé, and rice, so far as I know,,was not pro- 
curable about there. J huve never seen such stenes as I sav at 
T4ldand4 in October. When it became known that it was che last 
day of the sales, the rush and the'struggle to buy were fearful. + In 
October we were perfectly destitute of rice for sale. « At the end of 
September wé heard that supplies were not coming and I issued 
an order, with the approbation of the Relief Committee, that no 
sales should be made unless there was a reserve of 200 Wigs at 
least at any centre. Up to the present time, we have never, since 
the check at the end of September, obtained regular supplies for sales, 
but gratuitous relief has never been checked.” , The stocks in hand. 
happily sufficed to maintain (thougiy with great difficulty)-the feeding- 
centres; and though i in some parts of the countrycthe stoppage at 
sales was ‘very much felt, in others the market was somewhat asad 
in the course of October ; some new grain Bbecame- Available ; and 
the crop on the ground was, no doubt, somewhat discounted, ‘the ~ 

f small remaining stores being brought out.’ 
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Details have been already given on a previous page of the im- 
‘portations of grain into False Point up to the 13th September. 
The stoppage of supplies in October was only prevented from 
being complete by the arrival of the Coringa on the sth Octo- 
ber with 5061 bags, which were at once unloaded at False Point. 
This relief was most opportune for Cuttack District; but the 
Coringa’'s cargo had been intended for the supply of the Bhadrakh 
Subdivision of Balasor, and the failure of this supply at the port 
for which it was originally intended, and where its arrival was hourly 
expected, was, disastrous to -Bhadrakh, and indeed to the whole of 
Balasor District. No further supply was received at False Point 
(with the exception of a small quantity landed from the Pre ZX.) till 
the 15th November, from which time the supply was ample. Be- 
tween the rsth and 29th November the following four vessels 
arrived :—The Z7u7s0, on the 15th November, with 9878 bags; the 
Rohomania, on the 22d November, 3550 bags; the Dundas Casti¢, 
on the 26th November, 6954 bags; and the .4sia, 29th November, 
8750 bags. Aftcr this last date importations ceased. 

In November the new crop began to come into the market in 
considerable quantity, and {then the general famine may be said to 
have come to an end. The people returned to their avocations, 
leaving only the very emaciated, the orphans, and the widows. 
Considerable distress, however, still existed in the unfortunate tracts 
which had suffered a second calamity by the floods of August, par- 
ticularly in the Kéndrdpdrd Subdivision ; and in these, relief opera- 
tions ware continued for some time further. 

The general system of relief adopted, and the measure of success 
which they attained, is thus described by the Famine Commissioners 
in their Report*(vol. i. "pp. 96-98) =‘ Throughout all the operations 
of the whole famine season, the distribution of food to the starving 
Zt tédlief centres was, with little exception, never interrupted. 
During by far the greater part of the season, these centres were not 
numerous enough‘ but ‘it was a proper prudence not to establish 
more than could be maintained with- safety, for if, after crowds of 
famishing péople had been’ assegnbled, the supply had failed, the 
consequences woetld have been painful beyond measure. Wherever 
rice could be spared from the charitable distributions of food, it was 
sqld ; and the ‘difficultiés and disadvantages of the gratuitous dis- 
-tributfons were so great, the famine was so much more pone of food 
than of money, that it may be almost said that the rice sold did 
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more real good than that distributed. The system was to sell at 
two mtes,—one at or near market-rates (so far as market-rates 
existed), and the other cheaper ;+the former sales being conducted 
by Government officers, the latter limited to selected persons inter- 
mediate between the very poor and those better off, to whom tickets 
were to be given by the members of the Relief Committees. 
This last system, however, though it sounds well in theory, seems 
practically to have failed. The Committees were very unwilling 
to exercise an invidious distinction ; the privilege was sometimes 
given to classes which led to imposition; and altogether there was 
much confusion and abuse, and sometimes terrible crowding and 
struggling. There seems to have been almost no limit to the 
quantity of rice which might have been sold at very high prices, 
if it had been available. 

“With respect to the whole system of distribution the difficulties 
of obtaining trustworthy superintendence are said to have been 
extreme. Possibly they were somewhat exaggerated, in consequence 
of the very unfavourable opinion of the Uriyés which had been 
entertained; and if there had been more rice, perhaps it would have 
been better to have trusted the people more, and to have submitted 
to the necessary abuses. But this question, as well as all those 
connected with the possibility of establishing more centres and 
more extended relief, are rendered of little avail, as béing subordinate, 
altogether to the supply of rice, on which everything depended ; and 
this supply being limited, more gratuitous centres would but, have 
involved smaller sales. 

‘In the arrangement of the feeding-centres, it may be said that 
there were three main difficulties. First, the test ofଂadmission. So 
sudden were the arrangements, sO overwhelming tHe crisis, and so 
small the official staff, that it is to’ be feared that, with a considera: 
tion for sex and age, the only general test applied ‘was™that of 
extreme emaciation ; and of those sufficiently emaciated to obtain 
admittance, too many never recovered. For those not so bad, the 
attempt was generally made to provide some §ific of labour, real o7 
nominal, and food yas given in retarn “for ,Jabour. BGt when tice 
was short at the more distant centres, those who seemed toleyafly 
able-bodied were turned out of these gangs and told to go ‘elsewhere. 
The works of the Jgrigation Company were ` nearly stopped dyring 
the rains, and the returns of expenditure show that the numbers’ 
employed by the Public‘ Works ,Department at that season were 
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‘small. It was almost impossible to carry on works then. Second, 
it was seldom possible to establish the centres within such a 
moderate distance of one another. that the recipients could come 
daily for it from their houses, the more so as it was the season of 
the rains. The centres became, therefore, the temporary homes of 
‘crowds of houseless mendicants, and ‘the recipients of relief lived in 
a manner which must have been demoralizing ‘and debasing in the 
extreme. Third, there was much caste prejudice, and many were 
deterred from seeking food till it was too late. Some died without 
seeking it at all. 

‘There can be.no doubt that all these causes exercised a very 
deterrent effect, and that of those who eventually sought and ob- 
tained relief, a very large proportion unhappily died. Every sort of 
bowel complaint carried off great numbers. We are told on all 
hands of many who, ravenous with hunger, ate food uncooked, and 
very rapidly succumbed. Of those who survived for a time, the 
intestines of many were found to swarm with parasitical creatures 
to a degree which prevented their recovery,—no doubt a result of 
“unwholesome food. 

‘It seems to us that a tod complete prominence is given to the 
third of the causes which we have mentioned as deterring people 
from coming for food, viz, caste prejudice, to the exclusion of the 
other two, and still more to the exclusion of the fact that the relief 
came too Ite.» To say nothing of that which our former observa- 
tions will have shown, that if much larger numbers had come to the 
centres, &éither they could not’ have been fed at all, or could only 
have been fed by stopping the sales and starving the better classes, 
it is abundantly clear.that the harm had, for the most part, been 
done before feéding-places were within reach of the mass of the 
ponulation. . And that, in truth, it was not caste or prejudice that 
was the main cause of mortality is very evident from the fact, 
that it is stated on all hands that by far the greatest loss of life 
has fallen on those loyér castes who had least caste prejudice, 
whose manner ofe Jffc, least, unfitted them to avail themselves of 
pubic relief, ‘and who were, most accustomed to labour. . 

«The system fotlowed « at almost all the, centres was that of giving 
food .eady- cooked sto the crowds assembled #&t meal-time. The 
quantitiés allowed were various, as were the details of the’ dict. 
Every “effort was made" to introduce a good and uniform system, but 
the exigencies were such that it was impossiblg in practice to do so 
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completely, The scarcity of rice was so great, the demand s0 
enormous, and the fear of abuse so constant, that the general ten- 
dency necessarily was to make the allowance somewhat scant, but 
on the whole great good was done by much praiseworthy exertion. 
The members of the Relief Committees deserve the greatest credit 
for their exertions? It was in every way the wisest and best policy 
to enlist in this great service of humanity all the best of those who 
were willing to aid, European and native. Much was thus done 
which an official agency alone could not have achieved, and the 
public confidence and concord thus secured were of the greatest 
possible advantage. . . 

‘It is very difficult to trace exactly how much food from time to 
time reached the mouths of the people. The supply was always so 
uncertain, the transport so intermittent, and the necessities SO un- 
defined, that at every dep6t there was a constant. fear of running 
short, so that not only was the quantity of rice which had anived on 
the coast at any particular time far in excess of the quantity landed; 
the quantity landed in excess of the quantity transported to the chief 
depots ; that quantity again in excess of the quantity made over for - 
actual relief operations ; but again, this latter quantity was in excess 
of that actually brought to use. At every centre it was found neces- 
sary to keep up a reserve stock. All these deductions being made, it 
will be found that the relief afforded throughout the greater part of 
the famine was painfully small in proportion to the popalation. By 
far the largest quantity of rice was distributed af the greatest num- 
ber of places in Cuttack District. In Purl, the relief was positively 
later, and relatively to the commencement of the distress very much 
later, than in other Districts, and the whole quantity distributed was 
smaller. In Balasor, owing to the failure of supply in August, most 
of ,the centres in the interior were established comparatively late. 
The Bhadrakh Subdivision, supplied from the Dhimrd, beimg-distant 
from both Balasor and Cuttack, may be considered as for famine 
purposes almost a Separate district. ° The’ phamré supply came, as 
we have seen, very late, and it was never sufficient to admit of sales 
to the public, being barely enough to, supply the ‘great feeding- 
centres, where the numbers were enormous. It.was in this part pf 
the country, at Dhé€mnagar, that the highest queted prices are men- 
tionéd (1 ser per rupee); and notwithstanding the Xdmirable energy 
and management of Mr. Shortt, the suffering'was very great” ` >. 

Respecting the’ ggnerel mgrtality throughout Orissa, the Famine 
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Commissioners state ‘as follows (vol. i. pp. 20, 21) :—‘ The extent 
of the mortality never will be ascertained with any accyracy. 

The Commissioner estimates it at .not Jess than one-fourth of thé 
population of the Province. In his supplementary report of No- 
vember 6th, he shows that in the Subdivision of KendrApAr4, one- 
fourth of the people are estimated to have, died before 1st August ; 
and the mortality consequent on emaciation and want having con- 
tinued for several months subsequent to that date, and having been, 
in the part of the country alluded to,’ very considerably aggravated - 
by floods, he indicates a more excessive proportion in particular 
parts. The Lieutenant-Governor has recently estimated the mor- 
tality at one-fifth of the population, but we are not informed of the 
grounds of that estimate, nor can we attempt to say which is nearest 
to the truth. The police have made some rough returns by count- 
ing houses, lately and now occupied, but they can be little relied 
on. We can only say, that the mortality, without doubt, has been, 
enormous. . Perhaps some of those who have witnessed the most 
horrible scenes may be inclined to take a more gloomy view of the 
destruction than will be borne out when the survivors have settled 
down again in quiet and comfort. We do not think that the ap- 
pearance of the country generally warrants any estimafje of the loss 
of one-half of the population ; and even one-fourth might seem too 
high an estimate, if it referred to able-bodied adults only, in the 
parts of the country which we have seen. It cannot be there said 
that one-fourth of ‘the land has generally ceased to be cultivated, 

nor probably that one-fourth .of the families have ceased to exist. 

But, on the other hand, the mortality has undoubtedly been $0 
great among thc old and the young of so many families which have 
escaped total destruction, and in so many parts the great mass of 
the proper labouring population (as distinguished from farming 
Yayars) seems to have been really so swept from the face of the 
earth, that we cannot take upon ourselves to say that the estimate 
of one-fourth is tbo high, even in parts ‘which have not suffered 
much from the flapds of 1866. 

ToADS AWD OtrrEr Mfaxs OF COMMUNICATION. —The chief 
rod in Cuttack District i is the Grand Trunk Réad from Calcutta to 
Ganjém, which enters the District from Balasor; near the point where 
the Baitaran{ river is cfossed by the High-Level Canal, and passing 
By Cuttack city, ‘enters Purl District a few miles on the farther side 
of the Mahdnadl[. From Cuttack city issues gp branch of this road, ” 
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known as the Calcutta Road, which proceeds due south to the town 
of Purl. Both these roads are under the management of the Public 
Works Department, as also are the greater number of the numerous 
ferries in the District. Of roads under the local administration, the 
most important are,—(1) from Cuttack city to the rising port of 
Chandbdl{, on the Baitgran{ river in Balasor District, passing by 
Kendrépdr4, Patdmundd{, and Aul; (2) from Cuttack city to Td4l- 
dandd, along the right bank of the Mahdénadf{, and parallel to the 
T4ldand4 Canal; (3) from Kurakhy4, on the Grand Trunk Road, to 
the Subdivisional town of J4jpur; (4) from Jéyapur, on the Td4l- 
dand4 Canal, to Jagatsinhpur, on the Mdchhgion Canal. 

The Calcutta Gazette of 19th April 1876 contains the balance sheet 
of the Cuttack District Road Fund for the year ending September 
1875. From this it appears that the total income during the year, 
excluding balances, amounted to £3765, 12s. od.; of which £2799 
was raised under the Road Cess Act, £373 camez from ferry tolls, 
and £500 was a grant in aid from the Provincial Reserve Fund. 
The total expenditure for the same year, also after deducting 
balances, was £5182, 2s. od., of which £2244 was spent on 
original works, and £2069 on repairs. The Commissioner of the 
Orissa Division, in forwarding the report of the Road Committee, 
writes as follows:—“‘So far, the Road Cess Law has worked smoothly 
and well. I believe that it has been accepted by all, classes without 
serious objection, and is likely to prove a most popular and useful 
measurc, not only in providing funds for local roads and i improve- 
ments, but as affording scaminddrs a clear insight into the‘r assets, 
and rayafs and tenure-holders a ‘useful record of their rights and 
rents ; thus securing confidence between landholders and tenants, 
and materially improving zaminddri{ management’ 

The canal system of Orissa, which is largely used for navigation, 
has already been fully described. The latest statistics of twuw twramc 
are given on a subsequent page. The total length of all the means of 
communication in Cuttack District is retuned as follows in 1876 :— 
Rivers, 527 miles; canals, 135 miles ; total length of water communi- 
cations, 662 miles : first-class roads, 7,2 miles; second-clzss roads, 173 
miles; third-class roads, 336 miles ; total length cf roads, $81 miles. 

THE MANUFACTUKES of Cuttack District are insignificant Brass 
vessels, brass ornaments, and coarse cloth are the chief, articles 
made. The total annual out-turn of the cotton looms is ruughly 
valued at £30, 000 ; the brass and copper work at £6000; the oil- 
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pressing at £7600; the joiners’ work at £8500. Silver filigree 
work, the specialty of the city of Cuttack, which has been already 
alluded to, is confined to a very few workmen. The salt manufac- 
ture has greatly declined in this Distfict, as compared with Balasor 
and Puri. There are said to be difficulties of transport from the 
Cuttack coast, which add to the charges and decrease the profits of 
the locally made article. The Resolution of the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Bengal, on the Annual Administration Report of the Com- 
missioner of the Orissa Divisien for the year 1875-76, gives the 
following figures. During thet year there were manufactured in 
Cuttack only 26,519 mands (less than rooo tons) of salt, against 
a total consumption of 202,224 manunds, or 7407 tons. The salt 
revenue realized was £4251,185- od. ; and the average consumption, 
5 sers 6 chhatdAs or nearly +1 lbs. per head of the population. 

COMMERCE AND T&ADE.—T11l within late years, trade had hardly 
any existence ir Orissa ; but the improvement of False Point 
harbour dS recently opened a market for the surplus rice of the 
novmce, and internal distribution has been facilitated by the 
development of the canal system. A full account of the sea-borne 
trade of False Point, which is virtually that of Cuttack District, has 
been already given (pp. 31-32). It may be briefly stated in this 
place that the total imports during the seven years ending 1875-76 
amounted to £652,800, having risen from about £31,000 in 
1869-70, to nearly £ 140,000 in 1875-76. The total of the exports 
in the same seve. years aggregated £618,609, having increased 
from £18,000 to £127,000. 

The table on the following page, which has been compiled from 
the monthly numbers of The Statistical Reporter, exhibits in detail 
the traffic on the Orissa canals for the six months ending April 1876. 
The tote] amount under Class 1. (articles registered by weight only) 
wav -2<,732 maunds, or 10,497 tons ; of which stone formed 31 per 
cent. ; paddy, 22 per cent. ; rice, 19 per cent.; spices and condi- 
ments, y per cent. , and unrefined sugar, 5 per cent. In Class I. 
(articles registered hy number only), the only important items are 
4600 logs of timber, and 143,331 bamboos. The traffic in Class 
III. (articles registered Ly value only) is altogether insignificant. 

Tle land traffic of Orissa with Madras, which passes along the 
Grand Trunk F.oad, is now registered at Rambhd, a station on the 
Canj4:n side of the frontier. During the first quarter of 1876 the 
total exported from Cuttack District by this route amounted to 
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12,746 maunds, or 467 tons jn Class Lj #7 in Class I1L.; and ° 
£379, 16s. od. in Class 111) ‘The imports into Cuttack during 
the same three months reache 4 total in Class I. of 30,603 maunds, « 
or 1120 tons, of which salt formed as much as 75 per cent. ; in 
Class I1., miscellaneous, 190; I11., £416. 


TRAFFIC REGISTERED ON THE ORrissA CANALS DURING THE SIX 


MoxnTHS ENDING ApRrIL 1870. 


Description of Goods. 


ˆ 


' 
maunds. | maunds. a 


Crass I. 


Coal and coke, . 

Cotton, « « 

Fuel and firewood, . 

Fruits, dried, «+ 

Fruits, fresh, and 
vegeiables, 

Wheat, 

Pulses and gram, 


10,150 24 
8.806 | 16.686 


ର manufrs. of, 
Gums and resins, 
Hides, . «4 
Horns. « +« 
Iron, . 5 
Copper and brass, © 
Lime and hmestune, 
Stone, . « 
Shellac, « 
Linseed. : 
Mustard sced, 
Castor-oil seed, « 
Opium, 
Salt, 
Saltpetre, » ¥ 
Other saline sub- 
stances, .= « 
Spices and condi- 
ments, « « ମା 
Sugar, unrefined, 
Tobacco, . . 
Miscellaneous, 


2,639 | 2.790 


59.043 | 40,104 | 35.239 | 33.925 


Nn Tol, 


Crass II. Number. : Number. | Number.| Numifr. 
Timber, 1,367 1,400 475 
Bamboos, . 44.900 | 22,000 | 23,40 
Bricks and. tiles,” $.. ଛି ର 
Gunny-bags, . 


Miscellaneous, 


Crass II. 


Ast el ineous (native) 
5.4 
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MINES AND MINERALS.—There is a considerable iron-smelting 
industry in the hill country that bounds Cuttack District on the 
west. One large cestablishmente under European management 
employs’ 230 men and 131 ,women ; total, 361. The number of 
workmen employed in the’ minor works is about 2400. The total 
annual out-turn of iron is estimated at a value of £20,000. 

There are quarries of rubble stone, laterite, lime, and gAutin or 
nodulous limestone. The total number of these is stated to amount 
to 12, with an annual out-turn of 1,559,855 cubic fect ; of which 
one-third fs composed of rubble from a quarry at Nar4j, and almost 
another third of g/ufin from quarries at Neulpur and K4npur. 

HistTOoRrY oF ORrIssA.—In historical interest and in administrative 
importance, Cuttack is by far the leading District of Orissa; and 
the town of the game name has continued to be the capital of the 
Province for the last nine hundred years. It will be convenient, 
therefore, to present in this placg a brief sketch of the history of the 
entire Province, based upon the more claborate materials given in 
my Orissa (to which TI refer the reader for fuller détails and for 
disquisitions upon the various questions which are yet matters of 
controversy), and upon Mr’ G. Toynbee's valuable monograph on 
the state of the Province during the earlier years of English admini- 
stration. Apart from a few necessary references, the’ description of 
the several’ religious developments which figure so largely in the 
history of Origsa has been reserved ‘for the Statistical Account of 
Puri District, to wlifich the subject more properly belongs. 

THE PRrE-HISTORIC PERIOP. —Our carliest glimpses at Orissa 
disclose an unexplored maritime kingdom, stretching from the 
mouth of the Ganges to the mouth of the Krishna. Ht was‘a 
long narrow strtp of coast, everywhere shut out from the Indian 
continent by a wide ferra incognifa of mountains and (forests. 
Citi’ fe name of Kalinga, it formed <one of the five outlying 
kingdoms of ancient India (viz. Anga, Banga, Kalinga, Suhma, 
and Pundra), with its,'capital situated about half-way down 
tbe coast, and still survjving i in the present town of Kalingapatnam. 
We soon, however, become, conscidus of this terrjtory being divided 
infg two parts. Tife name Kalinga is applied more-distinctively to 
the delta of the Gogdvarl, while the delta of the Mahdnadf on the 
north gradually ‘stands Out as a separate county. The mountain 
spurs which run down to the sea on the south of the Chitk4 Lake 


formed a well-defined natural boupdary. *A wide debateable land 
voL. X¥?ip 
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existed between the two kingdoms; on the north of which dwelt an # 
Uriy4-speaking people, while the south was inhabited by Telegu 
races, as at the present day. A fitful connection, however, was kept , 
up between the two. The southern division from time to time sent 
forth settlements into the north, and gave some of the most import- 
ant dynasties to Orissa. On the other hand, the Uriy4 language held 
its own for centuries, almost to the walls of Kalingapatnam itself. 

The northern kingdom, that thus looms hazily forth on the horizon 
of history, was known as Odra or Utkala. Odra is the aboriginal 
name, and survives in the present Orissa (Odra-desa). -Its second 
name, Utkala, is unquestionably Sansknit. Little is known of this 
country before the sixth century B.c., probably owing to the fact 
of its being almost uninhabitable. It consisted of a densely wooded 
delta, where the process of land-making was going on with a vigour 
that rendered it even more unfit for human settjement than the 
Gangetic sea face at the present day. The Mdhdnadf!, or Great 
River, poured itself f{hrough a region, half-mud, halfawater, and all 
jungle, into the Bay of Bengal. The shallowest parts were swamps, 
the deepest parts were brackish lakes; and from time to time the 
river writhed itself out of its former be# into new channels, twisting 
backwards and forwards over the delta in snake-like convolutions, 
turning fens into deep lakes, silting up inland seas into shallow 
marshes, toiling slowly and ceaselessly, till the firm earth stood up 
out of the waters, ready for man. 

The first human inhabitants discernible in#Orissa are the hill 
tribes and fishing, settlements, belonging to tht non-AryAn’ stock. 
Their descendants still survive ahd perpetuate their ancient names. 
Among.,them, the Savars and the Kandhs have preserved, their 
ethnical identity most intact. The Kandh tribe principally inhabit 
the hilly region of the Tributary States, and will be described in my 
Statistical Account of that part of the Province. The Saiers°6pp®r_ 
in very early Sanskrit writings, where they are spoken of with the 
utmost detestation. The Aryan hatred of ®«hese forest tribes 
rendered the country hateful to Sanskrit” writes, and Qrissa long 
held a very different reputation as regards sanctity frem that which. 
it enjoys at the present day. It was essttiallyegn i impure country. 
Its people are dertourced as having forsaken‘ religious rites, and 
sunk ‘to the lowest caste known to the*Aryan. community. Its 
impurity passed into a proverb,—‘ He who goes t6 Orissa’ must 
cleanse himself from thespollution.’ 
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THe Buppuists.—In the midst of the wild forest tribes dwelt 
communities belonging to another stock, and representing a very 
different stage of civilisation.  No-Sanskrit story has come down to 
us of the first Buddhist migration to this remote shore. Bréhmanicat 
literature views them with an abhorrence greater, if possible, than that 
with which it regarded the forest races. It never mentions their names, 
and they themselves “have left behind them no writings of their own. 
A Sansknit text, indeed, informs us that a holy sage in the north had 
five sons, each of whom founded a’ military kingdom beyond the 
Aryan territory. One of them conquered and gave his name to 
Kalinga. No evidence survives to fix the date of this expedition. 

Nor do the Buddhist settlements in Orissa, when first they come in 
sight, bear in any respect the character of a military occupation. 
The builders, or, rather excavators, themselves have long passed 
beyond the reach of historical inquiry. But their rock habitations 
survive, and they were certainly, not the abode of regal or warlike 
pomp. ‘They form the earliest historical monuments in Orissa, and 
are found in many places among the mountains that divide the 
.alluvial strip along the coast from the interior table-land. These 
caves and inscriptions are principally found in Puri District, especi- 
ally in the Subdivision of Khurdhd. 1 reserve a detailed description 
of these relics of antiquity for my Statistical Account of Purf Dis- 
trict, and confige myself to merely a brief mention of them here. 

Two sandstone hills, Khandgiri and UddAyagiri, situated about 
midway on the rdad between Cuttack and Puri, are completely 
honeycombed with cells and. temples cut out.of the rock. The 
oldest of them consist of a single cell, scarcely larger than a dog- 
kennel. Sevérad are shaped into strange distorted resemblances of 
animals. One has from time immemorial been known ds the Snake 
Cave, another‘as the Elephant Cave, a third as the Tiger Cave. 
This asBtands out from the rock in the .form of a monstrous wild 
beast’s jaw, with nose and eyes above, and the teeth overhanging 
the entrance to th€ cell.” Others are more elaborate, and contain 
several chambers suppgrted by pillars, and shaded from the sun by a 
verandah in front. 

Sf hese sandstoné hills in Orissa exhibit what are believed to be 
,the, Very earliest rjemorials of Buddhistic life. The small single 
cells cub in the tnaccessible precipices, utterly dgstitute of ornament, 
and crdmbling from exposure to the air, represent the first human 
dwellings yet discovered in Indig. The®most recent date which 
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appears to have been assigned to them is 200 B.C., according to 
Mr. Fergusson in his History of Architecture (vol. ii. p. 493). Buta 
native antiquarian scholar (Bibu ‘Rdjendra L414 Mitra) places even 
the more elaborate excavations, which evidently belong to a subsequent 
period, in the third century before Christ ‘The single-cell caves of 
Orissa are holes rather than habitations, and do,not exhibit traces of 
even the most primitive carpentry architecture. Some of them are 
so old that the face of the rock has fallen down, and left the caves 
in ruins. Such cells, however, soon gave place to more comfortable 
excavations, shaded by pillared verandahs and lighted by several 
doors. These temples, in their torn, were succeeded by still more 
elaborate excavations. Of these, the most important is a two-storied 
monastery, known as the Rdni-nur, or Queen’s Palace (vide Statis- 
tical Account of Puri District). 

The sandstone caves, as a whole, represent ten centuries of 
human existence, say from 500 H.¢. to goo A.D." ‘They form the 
relics of three distintt stages through which Buddhism passed; 
from the period when its first missionaries started, out on their 
perilous work, to the time when, full-blown and victorious, it had 
become the religion of kings and queens. ‘The first was the 
Ascetic Age, represented by the single sandstone cells, scarcely 
larger than the lair of a wild beast, and almost as inaccessible. 
‘The second, or Ceremonial Age, has left its relics dn the pillared 
temples. The third, or Fashionable Age of Buddhism, achieved 
its highest, although not its latest effort, in the tivo-storicd Queen's 
Palace. 

These great changes in the status of Buddhism represent long 
periods of time. Indian literature is silent with regard to the cave 
dwellers of Orissa, and gives us no clue to their origin or to the cra 
of their first settlements. But the sacred books of Ceylon supply, 
thé defect, by a story which describes the arrival of the Sacred 
Tooth of Buddha in Orissa in 543 B.C. The Sagskrit name of the 
king would seem to indicate that the Oris tribes had as ‘early as 
this period been subjected to Aryan rule. ‘Thg Ceglon legend relates 
that the Orissa king worshipped the sacmed relic with’much pomp, 
and that the Brdhmanical emperor in Northen India becahe 
converted to Buddhism by the miracles worked eby the relic inehis 
presence. 

. Orissa next emerges into history about three centuries later, or 256 
B.c. A rocky eminence At Dhaulé, on the bank of the Day4 niver, is 
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covered with an inscription, long illegible to the Hindus, but which 
has at last been deciphered by European scholarship. It consists 
of eleven edicts promulgated by’ Asoka, the Buddhist Emperor of 
Northern India (circ. 250 B.C.), with two others apparently added 
by the local Prince of Orissa. The eleven are almost identical with 
similar inscriptions .published throughout the length and breadth 
of India, and consist in an enunciation of the moral and religious 
code ‘of Buddhism. The remaining two tablets are distinct from 
the general series of Asoka’s edicts; they partake of a political 
character, and seem to lay down the local laws of the sovereign. 
The earliest discloses a despotic monarch who rules by his ‘ supreme 
will,’ and proclaims the punishments awarded for murder and other 
offences. The other inscription is some hundreds of years later, 
and consists of a short biography of one of the kings of Kalinga, 
which, among dther things, discloses that Kalinga was at that time 
a considerable emporium of tcide, and that it had dealings with 
countries across the sea. 5 

I now turn from the cave dwellings and inscriptions of the 
Buddhists, to the Bréhmanijcal archives of the Temple of Jaganndth. 
. These curious relics consist of heaps of palm leaves, neatly cut and 
written over with a sharp iron pen, without ink. Their contents 
have been three times investigated. The most successful of these 
researches is that of Bdbu Bhawdni Charan Bandop4dhy4ya, who 
published aneepitome of the palm-leaf writings in 1843. He entitles - 
his work the Purtishottama Chandriké arthdt Sri Kshetradhamer 
LiédraA. It furnishes a list ‘of ro7 kings of Orissa, and gives exact 
dates for their reigns, from 3101 B.c. down to the present day. 

During the ® Shirst three thousand years of which the “palm-]eaf 
records treat, or up to 57 B.C., twelve kings are said to have reigned 
a” Orissa averaging a little more than 250 years a-piece. The first 
three of them, who are well-known monarchs of the Mahdbhd4rata, 
divided among them no fewer than 1294 years. At whatever 
period the Aryan settlement took place in Orissa, we may conclude 
‘that it did not start from Northern India, the seat of these kings, 
before 1807 “B.C. „ The ,finst king with any pretensions to being a 
Idcal, monarch—hamely, Sankar Deva—has gn assigned reign of 
fron 1807 to 497 B.¢. It is only in the time of his successor, 
Gautdmia Deva, however, or between 1407 and 1037 B.C., that we. 
begin to catch any faintest glimpse of Orissa. During this reign, 
the Sanskrit colonists are said to have pushed their way down to 

“ uo 
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the Goddvarl river ; but it is not till the reign of the sixth monarch, 
Mahendra Deva, that we hear of the capital: city, Réjmahendn, 
being founded. This brings us “down to between 1037 and 822 
B.C., and the foundation of the Aryan sea-coast kingdom of Kalinga 
may be placed within these two dates. 

But in whatever century the Sanskrit-speaking race arrived, there 
can be no question regarding the route hy which they travelled. 
The local legends point to the same conclusions as the inductions 
“of European scholars, and prove that the Aryan colonists marched 
down the valley of the Ganges, and skirting round Bengal, reached 
Orissa, and through it the Madras const. Between 822 B.C. and 
the Christian era, seven monarchs reigned over Orissa, but being 
-inerely local kings, they have only the meagre allowance of 125 
years each. . 

The last five hundred years anterior to the Christian era were 
those in which Buddhism effected’ :ts settlements in Orissa. The: 
Ceylon texts place tiie advent of the Sacred Tooth in Puri at 
543 B.c. They probably antedate this event, however, as European 
researches now rendcr it doubtful whether the first inissionary efforts 
of Buddhism must not be placed half a century later. But it is a 
curious coincidence that the temple archives record an invasion 
from the north between the years $38 and 421 B.c., which is the 
very period to which the Ceylonese chroniclers assign*the Buddhistic 
conquest of Orissa. ‘The palm-leaf record calls thee new arrivals . 
Yavanas, a word which is sometimes translated as Mdghulg and 
sometimes as Greeks. Once thing is certain, these foreignets came 
from the north. ‘Fhe next three reigns up to 57 B.C. were disturbed 
by similar invasions ; and as a matter of fact, the Bliddhist texts of 
Ceylon and the DBrihmanical archives of Jagannath alike declare 

| that the five centuries before Christ were centuries of. forthe 
invasion and of great confusion in Orissa. Successive Waves of 
colonists from the north allowed the country ng rest. Uuptil the 
third century after Christ, the new-coimmers seem cither to have been 
driven back, or to have speedily amalgamated’ with the previous* 
settlers. But between the years 319 an& 323 AfD., in ‘the reign” of 
Sobhin Deva, the palm-leaf archives record a ‘Maritime invgsi6n 
and conquest of Orissa by the Yavanas, ynde¢ one Rakta-Bthu 
(Red-arm). The na‘ive prince fled to the jungle and died, there. 
His titular successor was slain by the invaders, and the latter seem” 
to have retained undisturbed possession of the country until 

- 
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474 A.D. In my Orissa, I have gone at length into the question as 
to the identity of these Yavanas, a race which forms one of the 
greatest enigmas of Indian history. The general evidence points to 
the conclusion that they were Greeks or Greco-Bactrians. 

The period of the Yavana inroads into Orissa is contemporary 
with the establishment of Buddhism in the Province. From the ' 
iniddle of the first century before Christ till 319 A.D., the palm-leaf 
writings yield no materials for the history of Orissa; but between 
379 and 323 A.D. the last great inroad of Yavanas took place, and 
for 146 years their supremacy was complete. It seems probable 
that this long silence on the part of the Bréhmanical records is itself 
an indication that the intervening centuries had been a period of 
defeat and degradation to the Brdhmanical faith. It is certain that 
these centuries were the period during which the Buddhists honey- 
combed the mountains and excavated the rock .monasteries of 
Orissa. It is also certain that, the final expulsion of the Yavana 
dynasty from Orissa, in 474 A.D., was the signal for the restoration 
of the Bréhmanical faith under a line of orthodox monarchs. 

THE SivaitTeE Drnasty,—The expulsion of the Yavanas from 
Orissa was effected by Yaydti Kesari, the founder of the Long- 
haired or Lion line, which ruled Orissa until 1132 A.D. The new 
dynasty was Bréhmanical rather than Buddhistic from the first; 
but no evidence exists of any great immediate change in the 
popular faith. Buddhist hermits still prayed among the rocks, 
and rich ‘devotees continued to honeycomb the sandstone hills 
with fiesh cave dwellings. -But the creed was wearing itself out ; 
and beforé the accession of the new dynasty, Buddha’s Sacred 
‘Tooth had been removed from Puri to Ceylon.- After-a contest 
of ‘150 years, the struggle between Buddhism and Drahinanism 
‘ended * in the complete triumph of the latter. Guided _ by 
signs and wonders, the Brdhmanica!l founder of the Lion line 
sought out the image of Jaganndth in the jungles, where it had 
din hidden during the Yavana occupation, and brought it backeto 
Puri in triumph. * He commenced the construction of the great 
Swaite temple ate Bhuvaneswar’ about 500 A,D.; two succeeding 
‘monarchs (Surjy3 Kesari and Amanta Kesari) liboured on it; and 
the fourth of ths house (Alabu Kesari or Ldilat Indra Kesari) 
completed it in 657 ALD. 

The earlier kings of the Lion line held their court sometimes at 
Bhuvaneswar, the City of Temples dediczted to Siva, in Puri District ; 
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and sometimes at J4jpur, the priestly capital of the Province, situated 

on the right or south bank of the Baitaranf river, which separates 
Cuttack from Balasor. But a warlike prince, Nripa Kesari, who 
reigned from 941 to 953 A.D., perceived the military strength of the 
tongue of land where the Mahdnadi first divides into its several 
branches, and founded the city of Cuttack, still the capital of 
Orissa. His successor, Makar or Markat Kesari (953-961 A.D.), 
shut out the river and protected the city from inundation by the con- 
struction of a masonry embankment several miles long, which exists 
to the present time, consisting of enormous blocks of hewn stone, in 
some places twenty-five feet high. The second monarch in descent 
from him, Madhav Kesari (971-989 A.D.), strengthened the new 
capital by building the fortress of Sarangarh on the southern bank of 
the river, and thus commanded the various channels into which 
the Mahdnadi, the highway between the hills and plains, bifurcates. 

Half a century later, the reigning prince, Matsya Késari (1034-1050 
A.D.), built the massiv¢ bridge by which the pilgrims enter Purl at 
this day. A broad river then flowed beneath it, separating the 
sandy ridges of Jaganndth from the mainland, while an inner stream 
coursed through what is now the heart of the city. ‘The bridge 
consists of masses of the red ferruginous stone known as laterite, 
the special peculiaritics of which are its softness when first quarried, 
and the fact that it grows harder by exposure to the air. The 
bridge spans 290 feet of waterway by means of eighteen arches, the 
central one being eighteen feet high by fourtcen fet broad, and the 
piers eight fect by six. ‘The palm-leaf writings give a liste of ten 
other unimportant monarchs of the Lion line, the only chronicled 
record of interest being the construction of thes Nit Mandir, 
or Dancing Hall of the Sivaite Temple of Bhuvaneswar, by 
the queen of the sovereign who reigned from 1099 to 11064 A.D. 
The dynasty came to an end in the person of one Subam2#Kesari, 
who died childless in 1132, and was succeeded by Chor-gangd, a 
king from the south, who, partly by war and partly by diplomacy, 
obtained the sovereignty of Orissa. 

Tue VisgnuviTe Dynasty.—Fhe otigin of ,the rfew dynasty 
remains a matter of dispute. The local * lepers point to the 
southern coast as tHe starting-point of the race; but evidénce 
is not wanting to connect them with Berfgal, and their family 
name, the” Gangd- vansa, or Gangetic line, appears to sttpport 
this view, The probabilities, however, are in favour of the former 
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theory. ‘The first act of the new dynasty was to revolutionize the 
religion of Orissa. As the monarchs of the Province durihg the 
first seven centuries, before the actession of the Lion line, had been 
Buddhists, and as the Lion line during the next seven centuries 
had been Siva worshippers, so during the past seven centuries, 
from the coming in of the new dynasty in 1132 down to the present 
day, the reigning house have been Vishnuvites. In each case the 
revolution was a gradual one; and in each, the first evidence we 
have of the change manifests itself, not in any wholesale conversion 
of the people; but in an outburst of dynastic activity in building 
temples to the new gods. Buddhism, however, fought longer against 
Siva-worship in the fiftli century, than the effete Siva-worship of the 
twelfth century against Vishnuvism. Two centuries and four gene- 
rations of the Linn line passed away before they raised their great 
temple to the All-Destroyer at Bhuvaneswar. On the other hand, 
the new Vishnuvite dynasty had. completed its shrine to Jagannath 
in little more than half a century after its accé¢ssion. 

Hitherto, the external relations of Orissa have been with the 
south, but from the incoming of the Gangetic line, a connection 
becomes visible between it and the adjoining Province on the 
north. The founder of the dynasty, Chor-gangd, appears from an 
inscription to have carried his arms into the western Districts of 
Bengal, andete have sacked Vardhamdna, identified as the im- 
portant city of Bardw An on the East Indian Railway, between sixty 
and seventy miles ‘from Calcutta. As already mentioned, his race 
bore a \ dynastic title strongly indicative of a family intercourse with 
the Gangetic valley. “ Indeed, his son and successor is called- 
Gangeswar, the® lord of the Ganges; and the palm-leaf records 
plainly assert that the territory of the latter king reached from the 

oddvar{ right up to the Gangetic valley. This statement is also 
borne ouf by other evidence adduced by Mr. Stirling in his Account 
of Orissa, published in the Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. p. 270; and 
there can be little doubt that under the vigorous princes of the new 
dynasty in the twelfth century, the pre-historic monarchy of Kalinga 
was*again gathered up ,info one kingdom, embracing the whole 
eden coast of India, from the delta of the great river of Bengal 
to the delta of the great river of Madras. 

Nor ae the memorials which the early kings «of the Gangetic line 
have lett behind them unworthy of so vast a territory. Anang Bhim 
Deo, the fifth monarch of the dynasty, who reigned between 1175 
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and 1202 A.D., according to the palm-leaf records, was one of the 
greatest of the Orissa kings. He made a survey of his whole 
kingdom, measuring it with reeds; and also built the present temple 
of Jaganndth. A description of this edifice, and a brief sketch of 
“the form of religion it represents, will be found in my Statistical 
Account of Puri District (vol. xix.) Grand as this temple is, it falls 
far short of the marvellous structure which was raised half a century 
liter in honour of the sun, at Kandrak, on the shores of the Bay of 
Bengal, nineteen miles north-west of Puri. This temple (known as the 
Black Pagoda), or rather this fragment, for it was never completed, 
and is now in ruins, was raised by Languliy4é Narsinh, the seventh 
monarch of the Gangetic dynasty, who reigned, according to the 
palm-leaf records, between 1237 and 1282 A.D. Sun-worship is 
‘closely connected with Vishnuvism, and it enters into many of the 
religious ceremonies of the Hindus at the present day. A descrip- 
tion of the Sun Temple at Kandzak will also be found in my 
Statistical Account of Puri District (vol. xix.). | 
The history of the next three centuries, up to the close of the 
Gangetic dynasty in 1532, is taken up by a narrative of confused 
fighting, and of expeditions against the rebellious southern portion 
of the kingdom, towards the Goddvari, which had always given 
trouble to the Orissa monarch. One story, however, of this period 
is worth preserving. The king of Orissa, Purdshottama Deva, 
having heard of the beauty of the daughter of the Conjevaram 
prince, sent a rich embassy to ask her in marriage. But thg Con- 
jevaram monarch worshipped another'god, and refused to harry his 
“daughter to the Orissa king, on the ground of his holding the office 
of sweeper to Jaganndth, Punishottama thereupon invaded the 
southern country, defeated the Conjevaram army,, and, carried off 
captive the princess, whom. he swore should be married toa a sweeper, 
in revenge for her father's refusal ‘The minister to whom he 
entrusted the execution of his order brought forth’ the pripcess at 
the next great festival of Jaganndth, at tho time the king himself 
was publicly performing his lowly office before“the god, and pies 
sented her in marriage to his master. »,, ® 
Under the son of this monarch, Pratép Rudra’ Beva, who rejguéd 
1504-1532 A.D., the fortunes of the Gangetico house culminated. 
‘This king has left architectural monuments at thé two extremities 
of Orissa, his most important building being the Bardha Temple at 
Jidjpur. The final extirpation of Buddhism from Orissa also belongs 
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to his reign. In his earlier ‘years the king leaned towards ‘the 
Buddhist creed ; and the palm-leaf records relate the disputations 
and trials of maoics skill, by which the Bréhmans at length con- 
verted him to their faith. This conversion is said to have been 
made by the great Vishnuyvite reformer, Chaitanya, who visited Puri 
at this time. The death of King Pratdp Rudra Deva, in 15532, marks 
the end of the Gangetic line. Of the thirty-two sons whom he left 
behind him, two succeeded for a ygar a-piece to a throne which 
brought only a more conspicuous ‘and more sudden death. The 
prime minister sooner or later murdered every male member of the 
family, and himself seized the kingdom in 1534 A.D. The Muham- 
madans, who, as will be explained in a subsequent paragraph, had 
long been oppressing Orissa, now closed in upon the usurper and 
his successors. After twenty-four years of confusion, the fiérce 
Mulammadan general, Kdl4 Pahdr, swept like a wave across the 
Province, throwing down the tumples, smashing the idols, driving 
Jaganndth himself into hiding, and exterminating the last of the 
independent dynasties of Orissa. 

Before entering, howevey, upon this stage of Orissa history, it. 
may be well very briefly to exhibit the statistics and resources of 
the Province under the Lion and the Gangetic dynasties, who 
collectively held sway over Orissa for upwards of a thousand years. 

Whatever may have been the extent of the mythical realm of 
Kalinga, which stretched down the coast from the Huigli to the 
Goddvari, Orissa under the Lion line (474-1132 A.D.) pretended to 
much niuore modest dimensions. It formed a’ strip of about 185 
miles long by 60 broad, extending from the Kdénsbéns river, a little 
to the south or Balasor. town, to the Rasakulid river in GanjdAm, 
and inland from, the sea to the Tributary State of Dhenkénal. This 
Jttle kingdom of eleven thousand square mues included all the 
richest parts of the present Province, and yielded an annual revenue 
expressed in the palm- leaf records as fifteen ‘/dkhs of mdrhas, cal- 
culated to be equal to ` £406, 250 sterling. The founder of the 
Vishnuvite or Gingetic dynasty, in 1132, added Orissa’ to .his 
paternal southern dSmainyend also extended hisearms northwards to 
‘Txmluk, and even as far as Bardwd4n, thereby restoring the limits of 
the‘pre-historic kingdom of Kalinga. He or his successors pushed 
their territory inland to Bod, {vhich still contiuues the westermost 
of the Orissa Tributary States. 

‘This kingdom, when at its largest, included three distinct tracts :— 
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(1)“The central region, comprising the present Province of Orissa, 
200 miles long by 120 broad, or a total area of 24,000 square miles. 
(2) The narrow strip, with the sea on one side and the mountains ' 
on the other, running south from the Chilké Lake to the God4vari, 
300 miles in length by an average of 40 in breadth, and an arca of 
12,000 square miles. (3) On the opposite or northern extremity, 
the kingdom extended to the Hugff ; that is to say, it embraced the 
greater portion of the presept District of Midnapur, a tract of 
3500 square miles. ‘This great kingdom yielded a nominal annual 
revenue of 3,500,000 vuir/as of gold, equivalent to £947,917 ; but 
the southern part of it, which stretched down the coast from Orissa 
Proper to the Godivari, was a source of weakness rather than of 
strength. Practically, the revenue-paying parts of Orissa under the 
Gangetic dynasty reached, on one side,“from the Hugli river to the 
Chilk4 Jake, and on the other, from the sea to the,Tributary States; 
a compact territorial entity of 24,000 square miles. ‘The Province 
continues the same $size to this day, having lost about 3000 square 
miles on the north towards the MHugli, and gained about an equal 
extent on the west towards Central Igdin. Besides the doubtful 
southern strip, the Gangetic monarchs added 12,000 square miles 
of unproductive hill territory to their kingdom ; and when in the 
sixteenth century they sunk bencath the invading Musalmdéns, the 
revenue remained about £ 435,000, derived from thé 24,000 square 
miles of Orissa Proper, the southern strip having long since ceased 
to yield any income to the Orissa kings. 

TUE MUHAMMADAN CONQUEST y—I now turn to the Muhatnmadan 
period At the beginning of the thirteenth century, Orissa first 
became conscious of that new power in the north, which was so soon 
to burst down upon the continent of India. In 1293 A.D. a valiant 
Afghén, Muhammad Bakhtiar Khiljf, led his tribe under thei imperial 
banner into Bengal. The last Hindu king (Lakshman Sen) feebly 
yielded to the mountaineers of Central Asia, abar.doned his, capital 
of Nadiy4, and fled to the shrine of Jagannéth, where he closed his 


, days as an ascetic. The conqueror, though able to carry his arm$ 


throughout Bengal,did not venture to follow the fugitive king into 
the dangerous Orissa delta But nine years later (1218 a.D,) his 
third successor, Hisém-ud-din Did Ghids-ud-dfn , Swept down, upon 
the Province and fovced it to pay tribute. This raid, for. it could not 
be called a conquest, yielded no permanent results; and in 1243 
the ruler of Bengal, now ‘a fierce-Tartar, Azd-ud-dfn Toghin Khén, 
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marched upon Orissa. The excellent feudal organization of the 
Province, however, tumed back the tide of invasion, and the 
persistent valour of the Uriyds drove the Muhammadans before 
them into the heart of Bengal. An attempt ten years later, to avenge 
the defeat by another invasion, also failed completely. The truth is, 
that the delta: of the Mahdnadf lay too far from the base of the 
Musalmdn operations in Bengal to allow of any permanent conquest 
by the Muhammadans in that age. . Three centuries of raids and 
hollow treaties and mutual wrongs elapsed (1200-1500 A.D.), before 
anything like a subjugation of Orissa by the Musalm4ns took place. 

During the fourteenth century; the political relations of Orissa 
seem to have been entirely with the southward. The narrow strip 
stretching down the Madras coast to the God4varf river gave its 
nominal ruler endless trouble. In 1309 the prince had to seck.the. 
aid of the Musalmdns against his rebellious southern subjects. For 
the next hundred years the Orissa king is sometimes leagued with 
the Muhammadans against the Hindu princes of the southern strip, 
and .sometimes with the Hindu princes against his former allies. 
By the middle of the fifteenth century, the Musalmdns had effected 
a permanent settlement in what is now the Madras Presidency ; 
and ultimately, in 1564, the ancient Hindu principality south of 
Orissa ‘fell into their hands. 

For the greater part of the period occupied in thjs shifting strife, 
Orissa Proper, had been free from invasion from the noyth. But the 
beginning of the Sixteenth century brought with it a Muhammadan 
raid more serious than any which had preceded it. About 1510, 
Jsmd4il Gh4zi, the general of Husdin Shh, King of Bengal, dashed 
down upon the Province, sacked the capital, Cuttack, and plundered 
the holy city, Purf, itself. The Orissa prince, who was engaged with 
his rebéllious vassals in the south, hurried northwards, and the 
“eudal organization of the Provifce was again sufficient to beat back 
the invaders. The final defeat of the Hindus took place half a cen- 
tury later. In 1567-68, the Afghan king of Bengal, Suléimdén, 
advanced with acgreat army under his general, K4l{ Pahdr, into 
Orizsa, and “defeated the last irdependent king of Orissa, R4j4 
Mésikund Deo, under the walls of J4jpur. The Hindu prince was 
slain‘in the battle.. From this time the representatives of this line 
have been merély RijAS of Khurdhd4, and the hereditary custodians 
of the “temple and idol of Jaganndth. The Afghén conqueror, on 
the defeat and death of the Orissa king, was not content, like pre- 
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vious invaders, with levying a ransom from the Province, but 
marched through it to its southern extremity and besieged and cap- 
tured Pur. On this occasion the peasant militia failed to withstand 
the strain of invasion ; they scattered before the veteran Afghdns, 
who ‘marched from temple to temple, throwing down the most 
august shrines, and smashing the idols. The wealth of Jagannd4th, 
however, protected him from the hands of the iconoclast Musalimdéns, 
who made a profit out of him by licensing his worship in the shape 
of a pilgrim tax, estimated by native historian to have amounted 
to nine Zd&/s of si//E rupees, or £100,000 per annum. In the year 
following the conquest, the Afghén king took his departure frofit 
Orissa, leaving the government of the country in the hands of 1 
‘deputy. No sooner was his back turned, however, than the Orissa 
feudal militia gathered its fragments together for another struggle, 
and revolted. The Bengal king immediately marched southwards 
with his Afghan veterans, and succeeded in restoring his supremacy; 
but he contented himself till the end of his reign in 1572-73 with a 
mild and distant sway. 

His second son, D4ud Khdn, who succeeded to the governorship 
of Bengal, threw off all allegiance to the’ Mughul Emperor at Dehli, . 
and declared himself independent. In the struggle that ensued, the 
Afghin king was worsted and rctired into Orissa. Early in 1574 
a great battle took place at Mughulm4ri, near Jalesyar in Balasor, 
between the Mughuls under Munim Khdn and R4j4 Todar Mall, 
and the Afghans under Dud Kahin, in which tht latter were ccm- 
pletely defeated. After the battle, Mynim advanced upon Gottack, 
where a peace was concluded, D4td renouncing all claim to Bengal 
and Behar, in return for which he received the Prgvince of Orissa 
as a fief from the Mughul Emperor. Upon the death of Munim 
Khdn, however, in the following year, DAaidd revolted and-overran 
Bengal with his troops. The Afghéns were again defeated®in 1576 
D4id KhdAn was slain,,and two years later, Orissa became a Province 
of Akbar's empire. 

The Mughuls owed the annexation of Orissa. to Akbdrs famous, 
Hindu general and prime minister, R4}& Today Malls No soqner 
had he left Orissa, however, than the Afghin rempant sallied forth 
from the hill retreats in which they had taken réfuge, and in 4 $80 
the Province again Zevolted against the Ethpire. .Some years of 
confused ofighting followed ; and it was not till Akbar sent Another 
Hindu general, R4j4 Min Sinh,, against Orissa, that any sort of 
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settled government could be restored. Mn Sinh completely 
defeated the rebels in a great battle, captured all forts and strong- 
holds, and finally re-annexed it to the rent-roll of the Empire in 
1592. From that year the imperial commissions (sanads) appoint- 
ing a Governor of the Lower Provinces, regularly include ¢ Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa.’ The Hindu element remained loyal amid the 
perfidy of the Afghdris ; and the representative of the ancient native 
dynasty, with three of his’ fainily, were made grandees of the Dehli 
court. Hereafter, the Orissa Afghans, although they fired up from 
time to time, found themselves crushed between the Mughul Province 
of Bengal on the north, and the loyal Hindu dependency of Orissa on , 
the south. In 1598 they took advantage of the Bengal Governors 
absence to again rebel, but received so severe a punishment as to 
effectually quiet them for the next thirteen years. Another rising 
followed in 16/1, which ended in their almost total extermination 
by the victorious Mughul genera. This defeat virtually ended the 
struggle between the Afghéns and Mughuls, and Orissa remained , 
simply a Province of the Mughul Empire until 1751, when the 
Marhattds obtained it. The remnants of the AfghAns still used it as 
a basis for marauding expeaitions, one of which in 1695-98 attained 
the dignity of a revolt, and temporarily wrested Bengal and Orissa 
from the Empire. 
Orissa, even, after the extirpation of the Afghdns, still remained 
a source of weakness rather than of strength to the Empire. The 
politic governor who mled Bengal from 1704 to 1725, Murshid Kuli 
Khd4n, in despair of being able to get in its revenues by civil admini- 
strators, m made it over to soldiers of fortune, who collected the land 
tax at the spear point, and kept back as much of it as they dared 
from their distant master. As the latter strengthened his power, 
however, he ‘sent his son-in-law to govern Orissa in 1706, and 
eannexed éhe northern part of the Province (now Midnapur District) 
to Bengal. . But he did not venture to subject it to the rigid revenue 
system which he @nforced in the latter country, and Orissa seems to 
have been justly ,and feniently managed during his life. During 
“the, thirty years “whiéh sueceeded his death, the internal troubles 
which beset the .Mugher” Government prevented anything like a 
settled government in Orissa ; the peasantry were left at the mercy. 
of a sugcessione of Tude® soldiers, who harried the Province and got 
together as much plunder as their brief tenure of office allowed them. 
In 1742 the Marhatt4$s came down upon Bengal, and found Orissa 
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an admirable basis for their annual inroads, exactly as the Afghdns 
had for their revolts. Nine years later, in 1751, the Governor of 
Bengal, Alf Vard{ Khdn, bought them off, by practically ceding to 
them the Province of Orissa, and agrecing to pay twelve /dkhs of 
rupees as chauth for Bengal. 

The treaty of 1751, which severed Orissa from the Mughul 
Empire, nominally preserved the dignity of "the Emperor, and a 
MusalmAn chief was appointed to govern in his name. . But although 
the commissions (sanads) still” bore the imperial seal, the imperial 
deputy collected the Jand tax with Marhatt4 troopers, and made 
over £40,000 (which was practically all the revenue he could col- 
lect) to the Marhattd prince. In a very short time this last pageant 
of dependence upon the Empire disappeared. The Muhammadan 
dcpyty of the Emperor was assassinated, and his successor speedily 
found himself unable to carry on the appearance of a government. 
‘I'he ancient feudal organization among the peasantry and native 


, chiefs, although long since powerless for purposes of defence, still 


availed for harassing resistance. In 1755-56 the nominal deputy 
of tlre Mughul Emperor could not a wring the stipulated 
Marhattd tribute of £40,000 a year out of the Province, and begged 
to be relvased from his office. A few months later, a Marhattd 
obtained the undisguised governorship, and from that date till 18053 
Orissa remained a Marhatt4 Province. 

Tne MarHarra Rune.—But, wretched as the state of Onssa had 
been under the Mughuls, a half-century of deepé& misery remained 
for it under the Marhattés. The memory of these fifty years Jimunted 
the whole population like a nightmare long after it had passed under 
British rule. One of our earliest Commissioners, Mr. Stirling, 
gathered together the oral and manuscript records of the period, 
and incorporated them in his excellent ‘ Account ‘of Orissa,’ pub- 
lished in vol. xv. of the Asiatic Researches. His opening®sentence” 
contains the argument of the whole :—*The administration of the 
MarhattZs in this, as in every other part of «heir ¢oreign conquests, 
was fatal to the welfare of the people “and „Pe prosperity of the, 
country; and exhibits a picture® of mhisrule, anarclsy, weakness, 
rapacity, and violence combined, which hakes pne wonder hgw 
society can have kept together under so calamitojis a tyranny.’ ® 

The Marhatté Prince had his capital or st2nding camp at Négpur 
in Central India, and waged incessant war uponshis neighbours. 
His deputies, who were econstantly changed, and imprisoned on 
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their recall, struggled to wring out of Orissa—the only peaceful 
Province of his kingdom—a sufficiency to supply the military 
necessities of their master. Whotver had money was the natural 
enemy of the State. The ancient royal house was first plundered. 
‘The Marhatt4 deputy doubled the tribute at which the Musalmé4ns 
had confirmed him for ever in his estates. Al! the offices connected 
with raising the revenue were sold to the highest bidder at the 
Marhatté court at Négpur. Every deputy who came to Orissa had 
ruined himself in order to buy his appointment, and he well knew 
that the time allowed him for rebuilding his fortunes would be but 
short From the hereditary Orissa Prince he managed to wring 
about £130,000 a year; the smaller proprietors he .ousted without 
mercy from their lands ; and he laid heavy burdens upon the pilgrims 
of Jaganndth. By degrees these atrocities began to work their own 
cure. The peasant militia of Orissa, strong in the network of 
rivers, defied the‘ Marhattd troops’; and the collection of the revenue 
in the hilly frontier simply reduced itself to ‘an annual campaign, 
‘in which,’ says Mr. Stirling, ‘to say nothing of the expenditure of 
blood and treasure, the Marhattds were nearly as often worsted as 
successful.’ 
I have carefully examined the records of the Marhatt4 period, but 
I can detect absolutely no trace of anything like a civil administra- 
tion. ‘The Mazhatt4 cavalry harried the country at stated periods 
each year, and departed with the spoil. The village communes 
alone stand out ab6ve the stormy waste of waters, and their internal 
organizagion formed the only+ sort of civil government during the 
forty years which preceded our administration. Each ,village had 
its semi-hereditary, semi-elective head, who ruled the hamlet, and 
represented it tf the Marhattd receiver. When the extortions of the 
latter passed all bounds, the village temporized till it could get its 
» head-men‘but of his clutches, and then the whole community de- 
camped with their,cattle into the jungle. Fixed property did not 
exist, and the peasantry Foon learned the impotence of cavalry amid 
the morasses and eforegts. “The few landholders who had houses 
worth burning, belted themyround ‘with dense thickets of bamboos. 
Ae-winding narrows passage afforded the sole means of approach, and 
these tingles formed secure fortifications against invaders who would 
only, fight on forseback. Such greenwood defences exist to this 
day. In the course of a tour in the Tributary State of Athgarh, I 


was struck by the close overgrown site of tKe chieftain’s fort; and an 
VoL. XVile | N 
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old man explained to me that it was planted to keep off the Marhatté 
horse. 

But though the swamps and forests yielded an asylum from the 
Marhatté spearmen, the peasantry could not fly from the con- 
sequences of their own flight. The Province lay untilled, and any 
failure of the rice crops produced a famine. Within seven years two 
terrible scarcities afflicted Orissa. The éaminé of 1770, a scarcity 
of much greater intensity than that of 1866, instead of being miti- 
gated by State importations anid relief depots, was intensified by a 
mutiny of foreign troops. While the people were dying by hundreds 
of thousands on every road side, the Marhatté soldiery threw off 
the last vestige of control, and for many months ranged like wild 
beasts across the country. Seven years afterwards, 1777, another 
great famine ensued ; and as the Marhattd power at Nagpur decayed, 
each party into which it split separately harried and. plundered the 
Province. 

An insight into the actual condition of the country may be gathered 
from the following extracts from the examination of a very aged 
Hindu, named R4m D4s, an ascetic who lives at the gate of the Puri 
temple, and who has been residing in the Province ever since the 
latter years of Marhbatt4 rule. The story was taken down by the 
Collector of Puri in 1867, from the old man’s lips, in the Shape of 
question and answer ; and I have been favoured with a copy of the 
examination. ‘Ay name is Rim Dis. Iama native of Gujrdt, and 
came to Puri four or five years before the Marthttds left it. - The 
name of the Marhgtt4 governor yas. Réghuji; I have sefn him. 
His real residence was in Cuttack, but he used to come occasionally 
to Puri when he wanted money. He usually rode ip at the head otf 
his troops—about 1500 fighting men, besides camp-followers, with 
a long train of elephants, horses, palanquins, and carts. When he 
came to Puri he lived in the old palace of the R4j4s, and tmrned thé pa 
R4j4 out. His chief, object in coming was to gather money. For 
this purpose he held darbdrs, which he compelled all the great men 
in Puri to attend. I am not aware that he „did eanything at these 
“darbdrs, beyond making the great men pX him rponey.e Ineversaw 
him distribute justice ; but I have heard’ bf hig deciding cases, of 
rich men against each other, by taking the side of him. who gavé pim 
most money. I never heard of his deciding points dispute among 
the poore A poor man would as soon have though¢ of drinking ‘the 
ocean dry, as of going to-Réghujf to settle his disputes. I know 
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of one case in which one man murdered another, and the relations 
of the murdered man caught the murderer, and brought him before 
Réghuj{ to get him punished. ” Réghuji replied to them : “ Why 
trouble me? Ifthe man has murdered one of you, you can take 
his life yourselves, can’t you, without troubling me?” There were 
no courts or jails in the country. Thieves and dakdifs went every- 
where, and Réghujf’s camp-followers lived by plunder. They had 
no pay, but bad men used to struggle to become a camp-fotlower of 
Réghujf. To be one of his regular sepoys was to be a king. If an 
Uriy4 caught a thief in his house at night, he used to brand him b 
burning, and then let him loose. Sometimes the villagers would 
rise and kill the thief outright. Civil disputes were settled among 
the people themselves by panchdyats. 

“The Marhattds ‘collected the land revenue in this way. ° An 
underling of the governor entered a village, called the people to- 
gether, and ordered one man «0 give him so many pans or kdhdns 
of cowries, and another so many. If the people did not at once 
Pp3y, they were first beaten with sticks, and if that would not do, 
they were afterwards tortured. A favourite mode of torture was, to 
thrust a brass nail between the finger-nails and the flesh. Another 
was the ch4apunt, This consisted of throwing the man on the ground, 
placing two crossed bamboos over his chest, and gradually pressing 
on them till the man consented to pay what was demanded. If he 
still refused tp pay, the operation was repeated on his stomach, back, 
legs, arms, etc. If the Marhattds saw a man was fat, they said that 
he hadseaten plenty of g//, artd must be wealthy—so all people tried 
to keep lean. If they saw any one wearing clean clothes, they de- 
clared he could afford to pay—so all people went about in dirty 
clothes. If théy saw a man with a door to his house, they said it 
vas plain he had something—so people either did not keep doors, 
‘or hid thém when ‘the am/d were coming. Above ally if a man lived 
in a masonry (gaAAd) house, he was sure to be fleeced. The Mar- 
hattds held that aman tho could build a pakAd house could always 
afford them Rs. 180, They also had another test to find out 
whether a man had mongy. They got together the leaves whicis 
gexve as plates, and on which is served the family repast, and 
poured water overs them ; if this did not cover every part of the 
leaves, “they déclared that they were greasy, and that the family 
were all g//-eatets, and, must be possessed of money. They used 
to enter houses, even ‘the women’s apartinents, dig up the floors, 
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probe the walls, and sometimes pull them down altogether, in search 
of money. 

‘The Marhattds made no roads or PP they never 
thoyght of doing either. There were roads in those days, but not 
made ones. They were simply tracks across fields. The old pilgrim 
road to Jaganndth used to be t/a Jdjpur and Kendrdpdr& It was 
only a track, and in the rains used to be covered with water up to 
my loins for miles. ‘The numbey of pilgrims to Jaganndth was much 
fewer in those days. ‘The Marhattds used systematically to plunder 
all the rich pilgrims on the road. The poor pilgrims, too, were 
often plundered, and sometimes killed in the jungles by great bands 
of dazdifs. Poor people, unless they were very pious, never thought 
of coming to Puri. When they did come, they always came in 
large bands for mutual protection. When rich men came, they 
travelled with a great company of soldiers, armed with swords, and 
spears, and matchlocks. At that time there was not a single pakkd 
house in the whole ton of Puri. Even the wealthiest maf/s were 
all of wattle and dab. All round the temple, where now there are 
hundreds of wealthy shops, then there gvas only one. The town 
had not half the houses it has now. Jungle grew in the streets. In 
all the Province of Orissa there was only one wealthy man, the 
father of the present Kendrdpdard saminddr. 

Tue Enxcrist Coxotveisr.—1 now come to the period of the 
English conquest of Orissa, viz. 1So3. For a hundsed and fifty 
years previously, we had had factories at Balasor and Pippli ; but 
these were mere commercial setements, and simply comfprised 
a small area surrounding the factories. An account of the 
establishment of these settlements will be found in my Statistical 
Account of Balasor District. The following sketch of the conquest 
of Orissa in 1805, and the subsequent principal historical’ events, 
is taken mai from Mr. G. Toynbee’s valuable work. 

The conquest of Orissa by the English formgd a part of the 
great campaign against the Marhattds in Céntral India, undertaken 
by the Marquis of Wellesley. The forces destined for the ex-e 
pedition against Cuttack assembled at “Gapjdmr the fiorthernmtost 
of the Madras Districts, in September 1803. It’ was composed «c# 
the 1st Madras Fusiliers, a detachment of the Kisg’s 22d Regiment, # 
the 20th Bengal Nmgtive Infantry, the Madras oth-*3and oth Regi- 
ments of” Native Infantry, and a small forcg of artillery, under the 
-command of Colonel Harcourt. Mr. John Melvill, CS., accom- 
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panied the expedition in the capacity of one of the ‘Commissioners 
for settling the affairs of Cuttack,’ Colonel Harcourt being the 
second Commissioner, ‘The original plan of the campaign was that 
‘ the force, after.capturing Cuttack, and leaving a sufficient number 
of troops to hold it, should make its way by the Bérmul Pass 
through the Tributary States, and co-operate with General Sir Arthur 
Wellesley in Berar. A detachment of 6216 Bengal troops was to 
join those from the South; of these, Mill in his History of British 
India (vol. iii. p. 651) states that ‘a body of 854 were collected at 
Jellasor, to be ready to penetrate into Cuttack as soon as the mové- 
ments of the principal force should render it necessary; 521 were 
to take possession of Balasor ; and r300 were to occupy a post at 
Midnapur, with a view to protect the detachments at Jellasor and 
* Balasor, and to afford protection to the Company”s frontier -against 
any sudden irfcursion of the Marhatté horse.’ 

The main body of the expctlition started from Ganjém on- the 
Sth February 1803, and marched along thé narrow strip of coast 
«between the sea and the Chilkd Lake. Manikpatnd was reached 
on the rsth, having beenrabandoned by the enemy without resist- 
ance. It took two days to cross the dangerous channel through 
which, the Chilké communicates with the sea; and had the enemy 
made a determined stand there, our position would have been one 
of considerable danger and difficulty. In consideration ofthe 
services reneered on this occasion by the Muhammadan jdgirddr 
of Malud, the Commissioners granted him a sanad, entitling him 
and h¥ hejrs for ever to lrold,his lands free-from assessment A 
deputation of Bréhmans from the temple of Jaganndth waited on 
Colonel Harc8urt on his march up the coast, and begged that their 
temple, the religious key to the Province, might be placed under 
the protection ‘of the British. Leaving Narsinhpatn4 on the 18th, 
our forces entered Puri without opposition. Afters3 halt of two 
days in the holygcity, Colonel Harcourt tok] off a detachment of 
Hindu sepoys for the’ protection of the temple, and resumed his 
march. The, MaArhattds, who had gathered in a camp on the other 
side of the river which flows past the city, at first opened a sharp fire 
“upop our troops, ‘but soon broke’and fled. We crossed the river, 
drtving them duteof the wood in which they had entrenched them- 
sejves; The réal difficulties of the expedition now began. ‘ There 
were no Toad§; the, cart tracks, which did duty as rdads, were 
rendered almost impassable by water and mud, and it was with the 
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greatest difficulty that the guns and supplies could be dragged along. 

‘The enemy, though not daring to come to close quarters, threw out 
skirmishers and inipeded the progress of our troops by every means 
which their superior knowledge of the country put in their power. 

A night attack on the Marhatt4é camp was made on the 2d October; 
the enemy were found leisurely eating their dinner, and ‘driven out. 
‘The Marhattds then took up a position before a town called 
Mukundpur, near Pippli. On the 4th October they attacked our 
advanced guard in vastly superior numbers, but were repulsed with 
considerable loss. They made good their retreat into the jungles of 
Khurdhd ; and no further opposition was offered to the march of 
our trodps, who reached the banks of the Kéguri a few ap after 
the action at Mukundpur. 

The, crossing of the river was effected safely ; and .on the 8th 
October Colonel Harcourt entered Cuttack city by way of the 
LAlbdgh, quite unopposed, the gatces-being open and all the houses 
empty. The inhabitants had fled in alarm to Tinghi, ten miles 
north of the Mahdnad({, and did not return until the proclamation. 
issued by the Commissioners inspired tlem with confidence in the 
new rule. Their fears were probably nroused by the restrictions which 
it was deemed necessary to impose on their personal liberty, and which 
were not completely removed until November 1805.. Had the 
inhabitants been hostile to our cause and attacked our rear, or fired 
on our troops from the houses as they marched through the town to 
storm the fort, the position would have been a critical one. Every 
precaution having been taken to guerd iigainst any such contingency, 
preparations for the storming of the fort were at once commenced. 
‘Six days sufficed to erect the batteries and make the approaches, 
and the fort was taken on the 14th October. °The following 
account of the storm is taken from the historical records of the 1st 
Madras Eurtnean Fusiliers, quoted by Mr. Toynbee —“The fort, 
strongly built of stone and surrounded by a wet ditch, varying from 
35 to 135 feet in breadth, had only one entrdnce, with a very narrow 
bridge leading over the ditch to it. The batteries were completed 
by the night of the r3th October, fiveohyndred yards from the 
south face of the fort, and they commenced fiying early the fol-- 
lowing morning. By rt A.M. all the defences had been knocked“#o 
pieces, and the guns of the fort silenced. Thess storming party, Consist- 
ing of a detachment from His Majesty’s 22d Repiment and the 
Madras European Regimént, 400 sepoys from the zoth Bengal 
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Native Infantry, the goth and roth Madras Native Infantry, and 
some artillery, iwvith a six-pounder to blow open the gate, advanced 
to the attack. The bridge was quickly passed, under a heavy fire 
from the fort, but it was nearly forty minutes before the wicket was 
blown sufficiently open to admit one man. The Europeans passed 
in singly, and with such rapidity, that, notwithstanding the resistance 
at the inner gates, they entered with the garrison, who after a very 
severe loss abandoned the fort.’ 

Equal success attended the expedition against the.town of Balasor, 
which had been despatched from Bengal. The troops and stores 
were conveyed in vessels to within four miles of the town, where they 
were landed. The fort, which consisted only of a wall and the 
ruined English factory, of which the Marhattd fawjddr had taken 
possession, was captured after a long contest, but with little doss 
on the part of th¢ assailants. 

The three principal towns ofethe Province having fallen into our 
hands, a part of the force was, in pursuance Of the original plan of 
the campaign, despatched under Major Forbes to force the B4érmul 
Pass. Colonel Harcourt wth another detachment marched against 
Kujang, by way of Pat4munddi. The R4j4 of Kujang had been 
detected carrying on a correspondence with the R4j4s of Kanik4 
and Harishpur, with a view of entering into a triple alliance, offensive 
and defensive,*against the British authority. The R4j4 fled as soon 
as he received tidings of the near approach of the troops. “His 
elder brother, whom he had kept a close prisoner, was released and 
placed bn the throne, and a large reward was offered for the appre- 
hension of the fugitive, who was captured shortly afterwards and 
confined in thé fort at Cuttack. His fortifications were all dis- 
mantled, and the cannon found in them carried away to Cuttack. 
» Before returning, Colonel Harcourt completed the success of his 
expedition by reducing to submission the turbulent RAA{(s of Kanikd 
and Harishpur. gf heir forts were also demolished and the guns 
found in them taken away. In carrying out these measures no 
resistance was. mét ‘with; qnd they were undertaken more with a 
view of impressing” the pe with a sense of, the strength of the + 
“Brttigh arms, thah from the necessity of putting down any serious 
‘arnted oppositign. 

Whilg these events were taking place on tht stern footer of * 
the Province, th& detachment under Major Forbes had pénetrated 
through the hilly and jungly country which bounds it on the west, 
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and reached the Pass of BArmul, the key to Berar and the Central 
Provinces. Here the Marhattds made a last stand; but on the 2d 
November the Pass was forced, and the enemy, completely broken ' 
and defeated, escaped with difficulty across the hills. The Rdjds of 
Bod and Sénpur, in consequence of this defeat, came to render their 
submission to the British Government. Meanwhile, Colonel Harcourt 
was approaching from the east with the intention of effecting a junction 
with Major Forbes, and leading the combined force through the 
Pass to co-operate with Sir Arthur Wellesley in the Berars; but 
news having come that peace had been concluded both with Sindhi 
and the Marhattd R4j4 at Négpur, the troops marched back to Cut- 
tack, and the force was broken up carly in 1804, the European 
regiments retuming to Masulipatam. 

Colonel Harcourt and Mr. Melvill, as Joint Commissioners, 
thereupon set about placing the civil administration 6f the Province 
on a satisfactory footing. Courts ‘v:ere established, a Land Settle- 
ment arranged for, artd the Bengal Civil Regulations extended to 
the Province. The office of the ‘Commissioners for settling the 
affairs of Cuttack’ was abolished in 1805, and the Province placed 
under the charge of a Collector, and of a Judge and Magistrate. 
The headquarters of the Province, which then consisted of only 
one District, was at Puri until 1816, when it was removed to Cuttack. 
Jn 1829 the Division was split up into the three Regutation Districts 
of Cuttack, Balasor, and Puri, with the non-Regulation Tributary 
States. The only instances of armed opposition to British rule which 
have occurred since the conquest in 1803, are the rebelliof£ of the 
Khurdh4 R4j4 in 1804, and the insurrection of the Khurdh4 pdiAs in 
1817-18.° A narrative of these events will be found $n my Statistical 
Account of Purf District, to which they more properly belong. 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE.—For 1829-30, the first year ing 
which Cuttsgk District had an existence in its more circumscribed 
limits, as distinct frone Puri or Balasor, the gross revenue is returned 
at £139,642, and the gross expenditure of civil administration at 
£114,438. In 1860-61, the gross revenue’ had increased to 
£202,867, and the disbursements to o£193,882. ‘In 186&69, 
the gross revenue amounted to £272,688, and * the expenditur& 
to £268,791. In 1870-71, the gross Tetenve amounted ® ‘to’ 
£243,958,*and the oxpenditure to £223,659. After deduéting all 
matters of transfer and deposit from the account, as“explained in the 

[Sentence continued on page 202. 
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Sentence continued from page 200.] 

following paragraph, the ef revenue for 1870-71, stands at £127,892; 
and the sref civil expenditure (including the heavy item of ¢ Public 
Works’) at £185,506. I have no details of. the revenue and ex- 
penditure for earlier years, but” the table on the preceding page 
exhibits the receipts and disbursements under each heading of 
revenue and expenditure for 1870-71. The cost of the military 
department, as represented by the regiment of Madras native infantry 
stationed at Cuttack, is not shown in this table. 

I print the foregoing table as supplied to me by the Collector; but 
it contains many items on Doth sides of the account which are 
mere matters of deposit or account, and are not, in any way, items 
of District revenue and expenditure. To obtain the net revenue, 
iterns 18 to 24 inclusive must be deducted from the receipts ; 
similarly, on the expenditure side, items 22 to 31 ‘inclusive must 
also be omitted. If these deductions are made, the nef revenue is 
reduced to £127,892, and the nef civil expenditure (including 
Public Works) to £185,506. Of the net expenditure thus shown, 
however, no less than two-thirds, or “126,303, is taken up by 
Public Works, mainly in carrying out the system of canals and the 
irrigation distributaries connected with them. If this ¢ extraordinary’ 
item be also omitted from the account, the nef civil expenditure is 
brought down to £,59,203, as against Z,127,892 of rfet income. 

Tue Laxp REvEnCE of Cuttack amounted toe £81,896 in 
1829-30, to £79,893 in 1850-51, to £78,421 in 1868-69, and to 
£84,781 in 1870-71. The Distrizt, however, included a lager areca 
in 1829 than in the three last-mentioned years. As in every part of 
Orissa, the subdivision of estates has gone on rapidly under British 
rule, the number of estates having more than doubled within the 
last forty years, while the number of proprietors or coparceners has, 
‘more than quadrupled. In 1829, Cuttack District contained 1509 
estates, paying £81,896, held by 2118 registered proprietors or 
coparceners; the average land revenue ‘paid “annually by each 
estate amounting to £L54, 5s. 6d., and by each’ Separate proprietor 
to £38, 13s. 4d. In 1850 the numbez, of estates had incredsed 
to 2351, paying £78,893, with srro proprietors And coparceners 
whilst the average annual revenue paid by each, estate felk to’ 
£33, 11s. 2d., and by each proprietor or coparcenér to £15, 8s. ,9d. 
Jn- 1869 there were 3223 estates, paying, £78,421,’ with 8511 


proprietors; the average revenue paid by each estate being only 
o 5 
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£24, 6s. 8d. . and i ‘each proprietor or coparcener, £9, 4s. 3d. 
In, 1870-71 the estates had increased to 3571, paying a total land 
*rcvenue of £84,781, with 9554 registered proprietors or coparceners ; 
while the average annual revenue paid by each estate had fallen to 
£23, 14s. rod., and by each proprietor or coparcener to £8, 17s. 6d. 
By an examination of details, the same result is exhibited in a still 
nore striking manner. In 1829 the average payment of each 
separate proprietor of a small estate paying under £10 a year of 
Government revenue was £2, 5s. 9d. ; in r85o0 it had fallen to £1, 
8s. od., and in 1869 to £1, 2s. od. Inthe second class of estates, 
Paying between £ 10 and £100 a year of Government rental, each 
proprietor paid on an average £22, 9s. 6d. in 1829; £12, 11s. od. 
in 1850 ; and £9, 12s. od. in 1869. In the large estates, or those 
-paying a land revenue of upwards of £Z 100 a year, the average pay- 
ment of each individual proprietor was £ 222, .14s. od. in 1829; 
£122, 1s. od. in’1850 ; and £ Go; 4s. od. in 1869. 1 have no de- 
tailed classification of the estates for 1870. * In 1805, when the 
jurisdiction of Cuttack included also the greater part of Balasor and 
Puri, the land revenue of the Province amounted to £121,904, or 
only one-third more than that of the single District of Cuttack in 
1870. This‘land revenue was paid by 2275 cstates, held by 2517 
proprietors or coparceners. At the present day, Cuttack District 
alone contains fiearly double this number of estates, and quadruple 
the number ofeproprietors. 

PROTECTION TO PERSON AND PROPERTY has increased in a still 
more rajad rate under British‘rule. In 1816 there were only four 
courts, revenue and judicial, in the whole District. In 1850 the 
number had increased to eleven; in 1880 to cightcen ; and in 1870 
to nventy-one. “These courts are distributed over the District as 
follows: — Headquarters Subdivision, 12; Jdjpur Subdivision, 3; 
*Kendrépiri Subdivision, 4; and Jagatsinhpur Subdiyisis. .n, 2. The 
number of covenanted officers in the District amounted to three in 

. 1816, and to five in each, of the years 1850, 1860, and 1870. 
« PoLicE. —For police purposes, Cuttack District is divided into niné 
police circles or théhds, asefollow (a) In the Headquarters Sub- 
divisign, (1 ) Cuttack} and (2) Sdilipur; (4) in Kendrdipdr4 Subdivi- 
sion (3) Kendrépér4 ang (4) Patémund4i; (<) in Jijpur Subdivision, 
(5s) J4jpbr, (6) Dharmsdlé, and (7) Ulabar; (wu) in Jagatsinhpur 
Subdivision, (8) Jagatsinhpur and (9) Jaganndthpur. The*present 
* poiice force consists of three distinct bodics ; namely, the regular or 
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District police, a municipal police for the protection of the touns, 7, 
and a village watch or rural constabulary. The total strength anc’ 
cost 9f maintenance of each of these bodies is as follows .— 

‘THE REGULAR PoLICE consisted of the following strength at the 
end of 1872 —2 European officers, viz. a District Superintendent 
and Assistant Superintendent, maintained, .at a total salary of 
Rs. g00 a month, or £1080 a year, 7 subordinate officers on a 
salary of upwards of Rs 100 a month, or £120 a year, and 93 
officers on less than Rs roo a month, or £120 a year, maintained 
at a total cost of Rs 3155 a month, or £3786 a year, equal to an 
mverage of Rs 31. 8 9 n month, or £37, 17s. 13d. a year, for 
cach subordinate officer, together with 473 foot and 3 water con- 
stables, imamnmtamed at a total cost of Rs 3174 a month, or £3805, 
13> od a year, equal to an average pay of Rs 6. 10. 8 a month, or 
L8 a scar, for cach man. The other expenses connected with the 
regular police were, Lr2o a 
year, as travelling eNpenses for the District Superintendent and his 
Assistant, Rs 173 a month, or £207, 12s. od a year, for pay and 
travelling allowances of his oflice estat lishment ; and an average of 
Rs 1267 4 o 1 month, or Z;1520, 14s od a year, for contingencies 
and all other expenses ‘The total cost of the regular police of 
Cuttach District in 1872 amounted to Rs 8774.4. 0 a month, or 
XL 10,529, 2s od for the year ‘Total strength of thé force, 578 men 
of all ranks ‘The latest returned area of Cuttack District is 3858 
square miles, and it contains a total population, as disclosed in the 
Census Report of *1872, of 1,494,784 souls. According% to these 
figures, there 1s one policeman to every 6 67 square miles of the 
District area, and one to every 2586 of the poputation. The cost 
of maintaining the force amounted in 1872 to an average of Rs. 
27. 4. 8 or £2, 14s. 7d for cach square mile of the District areg, 
or to 1 dhg 1 pie or 14d. per head of the District popufation. ° 

THE MuniIciPAL PoLicE is a force which consisted at the end of 
1872 of 7 native officers and 110 men, fpaintained at a total cost 
of Rs. 757. 9. o a month, or a total for the year ଦf £909, 6s. od. 
This force is for.the protection of the, {hree® municipal towhs of 
Cuttack, J4jpur, and KendrApdré, which contain atotal population ‘bf 
72,313, and its cost is defrayed by meang of «ates levied upon tle 
householders and shopkeepers carrying on businegs ° ithin gunjcipal 
limits. * The cost of the municipal police jin 1872 antounted™to ଛଞ 
average of 2 dnnds or 3d. per head of the town population. 


Po 
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THE VILLAGE WATCH or rural police numbered 4744 in 1872, 
mdintained either by the saminddrs or by service lands held rent- 
free, at an estimated total cost, fron\. both sources, of Rs. 85,226 or 
£8522, 12s. od. a year. As compared with the area and the popu- 
lation, there is one village watchman or chaukiddr to every ‘81 of a 
square mile of the District area, or one to every 315 of the population ; 
maintained at an estimated cost of Rs. 22. 1. 6 or £2, 4s. 2}d. per 
square. mile of area, or 10 pte or 1}d. per head of the population. 
Each village watchman has charge of 54 houses on an average, and 
receives an average pay in money or lands of Rs. 1. 7. § a month, 
or £1, 15s. 14d. a year. 
Including, therefore, the regular District police, the municipal 
police, and the village watch, the machinery for protecting person 
and property in Cuttack District consisted at the end of 1872 af 
5439 officers and men, equal to an average of one man to every 
"58 of a square mile as comparedewith the District area, or one man 
to every 274 souls as compared with the population. ‘The estimated 
aggregate cost of maintaining this force, both from Government and 
local sources, and including the value of the service lands held 
rent-free by the chawuAkiddrs, amounted in 1872 to £19,961, equal 
to a charge of Rs. §1. 8. 4 or £5, 3s. oid. per square mile of the 
District-area, or 2 dnnds 1 fie or 3}d. per head of the population. 
CRriMINAL SraTiISsTIcs.—During the year 1872, 1453 ‘ cognis- 
able’ cases were reported to the police, of which 386 were discovered 
to be false, and 32 Were not inquired into under section 117 of the 
new Cringinal Procedure Codes Convictions were obtained jin 362 
cases, or 34°97 per cent. of the ¢ true’ cases, in which 1277 persons 
were tried, and 648, or 50°74 per cent., were convicted. OY ‘non- 
cognisable’ cases, 2211 were instituted, in which process issued 
against 2219 persons. The number of persons who actually ap- 
peared befére the court was 1641, of whom 590, or 35°¢ per cent., 
were discharged after appearance ; 510, or 310 per cent., were 
acquitted by the Migistrate or the Sessions Court ; 518, or 31's per 
cent., were convicted; gnd 23 remained under trial at the close of 
the year. Nn 

« The follow: ing detfils of the number of cases and convictions, etc., 
for different crimes sand offences in the year 1872, are taken’ from 
the Repért of tife- Inspector- General of Police for that year. The 
‘ ogrisable’ ‘cases were as follow :—Class I. Offences against the 
' State, public tranquillity, and justjice—Offences relating to coip, 
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stamps, and Government notes, 4 cases, 2 persons tried, none con- 
victed ; harbouring an offender, r case, 2 persons tried, not cdn- 
victed ; other offences against ‘public justice, 4 cases, 8 persons 
tried and 6 convicted ; rioting or unlawful assembly, 25 cases, 85 
persons tried and 34 convicted. Class II. Serious offences against 
the person—Mnrder, 5 cases, 9g persons tried and 2 convicted ; 
attempt at murder, 1 case, 1 person tried but not convicted ; 
culpable homicide, 5 cases, 4 persons tried but none ଣହ : 
rape, 3° cases, 1 person tried, but not convicted ; exposure of infants 
or concealment of birth, ro cases, 13 persons tried ° and 8 convicted ; 
attempt at or abetment of suicide, 17 cases, 15 persons tried and 
§ convicted; grievous hurt, 9 cases, 12 persons tried and 5 con- 
victed ; hurt by dangerous weapon, 6 cases, 5 persons tried and 1 
ପଗ ¦ ; kidnapping or abduction, 3 cases, 9 persons tried but 
none convicted ; wrongful confinement and restrasnt, in secret or 
for purposes of extortion, 3 cases,«} persons tried ‘and 4 convicted ; 
selling, letting, or umawfully obtaining a woman for prostitution, 1 
case, 3 persons tried and all convicted ; using criminal force to a 
public servant or to a woman, or in an attémpt to commit theft or 
wrongfully confine, 11 cases, 4 persons tried and 3 convicted ; rash 
or negligent act causing death or grievous hurt, 2 cases, 2 persons 
tried and convicted. Class III. Serious offences against person 
and property, or against property only—Da#Aditi or gang-robbery, 3 
cases, 14 persons tried, but none convicted ; robbcery,in the highway 
between sunset and sunrise, 2 cases, 3 persons fried, but none con- 
victed ; other robberies, 11 caseg, 3» persons tried, but npne con- 
victed ; serious mischief and cognatc offences, 21 cases, 13 persons 
tried, but none convicted ; lurking house trespass with intent to 
commit an offence, or after haying made preparatfon for hurt, 108 
cases, 58 persons tried and 37 convicted ; housé trespass with ଣ୍‌ 
view to commit an offence, or having made préparation®for hurt, 2. 
cases, 1 perso tried and convicted. Class IV. Minor offences 
against the person—\Wrongful restraint and corffinement,” 55 cases, 
37 persons tried, and 16 convicted.’ Classe V. Minor offences 
against property—Lurking house trespass, 5 cases reported, but no 
‘person put on trial ; cattle theft, 18 cases, 32 pbrsons tried and 8-. 
convieted ; ordinary theft, 674 cases, 464 pergons “tried anf. 222 
0ନମଆପେ : criminal breach of trust, 72 cases, 46 -ersons tied and 
§ convieted ; receiving stolen property, 21 „ Cases,» 35 persons iHed 
and 21 uonivie ied: criminal or house trespass, 179 cases, 165 per- 
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sons tried and 57 convicted. Class VI. Other offences not speci- 
fied above—Vagrancy and bad character, 3 cases, 5 persons tried 
,and 3 convicteu ; offences under- the Gambling Act, 3 cases, 12 
- persons tried and 7 convicted ; offences against’ the Salt and 
Customs Laws, 79 cases, 120 persons tried and 112 convicted ; 
offences against the Excise Laws, 29 cases, 42 persons tried and 36 
convicted ; offences against the Stamp Act, 1 case, 1 person tried 
and convicted; public and local nuisances, 25 cases, 14 persons tried 
and 9 convicted ; breach of Municipal Act, 28 cases, 28 persons 
tried and all convicted. — 

The number ®f cases instituted, and of persons tried and con- 
victed, in‘ ‘non-cognisable’ cases during 1872 is retuned as 
follows :—Class 1. Offences against the State, public tranquillity and 
justice—Offences against public justice, 61 cases, 107 persons trie 
and 63 cofivicted ; offences by public servants, 10 cases, 18 persons 
tried and 2 convicted ; false evidcnee, false complaints and claims, 
40 cases, 45 persons tried and 18 convicted ; forgery or fraudulently 
using forged documents, 2 cases, 8 persons tried and 4 convicted ; 
offences relating to weighing,and measuring, 4 cases, 7 persons tried 
and 6 convicted; rioting, unlawful assembly, or affray, 2 cases, 2 
persons tried and convicted. Class II. Serious offences against the 
person—Causing miscarriage, 10 cases, 15 persons tried and § con- 
victed. Class JII. Serious offences against property—Extortion, 29 
cases, 26 persons tried and 2 convicted. Class IV. Minor offences 
against the person*—Hurt, 40 cases, 30 persons tried and 7 con- 
victed ; criminal force, 1333 cases, 456 persons fried and 211+con- 
victed. Class V. Minor offerices against property—Cheating, 60 
cases, 17 persons tried and 7 convicted ; criminal misappropriation 
of property, 28 cases, 18 persons tried and 9 convicted ; criminal 
breach of trust by public servant, banker, etc., 1 case, 1 person tried 
And convisted ; simple mischief, 188 cases, 76 persons tried and 28 
convicted. Class VL. Other offences not specjfied xbove—Offences 
relating to marriage, 20, cases, 7 persons tried and 1 convicted ; 
criminal breach“ of contract of service, 4 cases, 1 person tried ind 
consicted ; defamation, 52°cases* 17 persons tried and.12 con- 
ayicted ; intimidatjo# and’ insult, 63 cases, 30 persons tried and 15 
convj&ted ; public and local nuisances, 17 cases, 12 persons tried 
and 8 convictecs;. offenc®s under chapters xvii; xXxX., XX1I., and Xxii. 
of tHe Criminal Pyocedure Code, 76 cases, 24 persons tried.and 19 
“convicted. Offences under the Police Acts 9g cases, 10 persons tried 
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and 5 convicted ; offences under the Excise Act, 4 cases, 5 persons 
tried and 3 convicted ; offences under the Salt Act, 1 case, 7 per- 
sons tried. 7 convicted; offences under the Census Act, 1 case, 1 per- 
son tried and convicted ; offences under the Pound Act, 125 cases, 
33 persons tried and 17 convicted ; offences under the Mungjcipal 
Act, 1 case, 1 person tried and convicted ; offences under the Ferry 
Act, 3 cases, 6 persons tried and 2 convicted ; contempt and dis- 
obedience of orders, under section 163 of the Criminal Procedure 
Codec, § cases, 7 persons tried, and all convicted; proceedings to 
compel payment of recognisance by accused, under section 219 of 
the Criminal Procedure Code, 7 cases, 10 persons tried and all con- 
victed; proccedings to compel payment of recognisance by sureties 
uMer section 220 of the Criminal Procedure Code, 4 cases, ro per- 
suns tried and 5 convicted ; offences under Stamp Act, r case, 1 
person tried and acquitted ; offences under the Labour Transport 
Act, 3 cases, 3 persons tried and «, convicted ; oficnces under the 
Vagrancy Act, 1 case} 1 person tried and convicted ; offences under 
the Post Office Act, 6 cases, § persons tried and 3 convicted ; refus- 
ing to answer, under section 192 of the Criminal Procedure Code, 
1 case, 1 person tried and convicted. 

Excluding 386 ¢ false” cases, and 32 which the police declined to 
take up, the total number of ‘cognisable’ and ¢‘ non-cognisable’ 
cases investigated in Cuttack District in 1872 was §246, in which 
2328 persons were actually tried, and 1166 convicted either by the 
Magistrate or by the Sessions Court; proporti8n of persons con- 
victed to persons tried, 50°08 per £ent., or one person conyicted of 
an offence of some kind or other to every 1282 of the District 
populati©n. 

The Coinmissioner of the Diyision thus describes the difficulties 
in the way of successful police work which exist in Orissa. TI quote 
the paragraph from p. 160 of the Annual Repott of the*Inspector” 
General of Poli for 872 :—* Apart from the number of false cases, 
which are numerous, there arc special ciroumstdhces which render 
the work of the police more difficult thah in Bengal. The solidity 
of the houses, built gs they are with mud Walls, renders it very unlikely 
that a thief should be overheard by the occupahts of neighbouring. 
houses when engaged in breaking his way into an unoccupied fguse, 
and the narrow alleys between the houses°offer a-&ife hiding-place 
against a passing chawukiddr. Another difficulty is the edisffibe**ion 
of those who constitute the criminal classes. There are in almost 
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every village many residents who ordinarily live honestly, but in ‘a 
very precarious manner, and axe consequently ready to commit 
theft when opportunity offers. It is very easy for persons of this 
.clescription to find an opportunity of taking a brass vessel or other 
article of small value, without leaving any trace to aid the police. 
In the next place, there is the constitution of the force itself, of 
which less than 80 out of nearly 600 are Uriyés. Whether this is 
owing to the natural indolence of the*racce, or to a disinclination 
to serve with the Muhammadans, Kshattriyas, and Réjputs, who 
form the majority of the force, is not very clear; but the result is to 
place the police at « very great disadvantage. Of the cases which 
have come under the Magistrate's own observation, he has notictd 
that very little is done in the way of detecting’ crime by the ordingry 
police. The injured parties and the chaukiddrs do a great deal, 
and the rest is done by the personal encrgy and intelligence of a 
few of the superior officers. The immediate result of the inferiority 
of the constables and head constables is a loss of time in the first 
stage, which is often fatal to the success of the inquiry. Another 
difficulty with which the police have to contend is the stolid and 
unobservant character of the people, the range of whose ideas is 
extremely’ limited. Lastly, there is the inferiority of the oral evi- 
dence procurable in the great majority of cases, which not only causes 
prosecutions to break down in true cases, but also prevents the 
police from sending up cases in which the evidence rests upon the 
testimony of a few persons, who mY be shown to be interested in 
the result. Most cases in which Convictions are obtained rest upon 
circumstantial as well as direct evidence; and where the direct 
evidence is opposed to the evidence of circumstances, it generally 
happens that the former is unhesitatingly rejected, especially By the 
«Appellate Lourts.’ « I 

Jair StatisTIes.—There are four prisons in Cuttéck—namely, the 
District Jail at the Civil Station, and lock-ups at the Subdivisional 
towns of J4jpur; Kendtépdré, and Jagatsinhpur. The following 
Statistics of she jgil “popslatiome of the District, for the years 
1857- 58, 1860-61, 41870; ‘And 1872, are conipiled from a return 
"specially prepared for mc by the Inspector-Generat of Jails. The 
figures fpr the figst thro mmed years must be regarded with caution, 
as being only approximately correct. Owing to defects, in the 
-Figinal returns which.*cannot now be «emedied, in some cases 


Be are, ui twice over; prisoners transferred to the 
~ XV. ° 
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District jail from the Subdivisional lock-ups being .returned in both 
statements without any allowance being made for the transfer. 
Under-trial prisoners-at the end of the previous year, who were 
subsequently convicted during the year to which the figures refer, 
are also returned under both heads. In 1870, however, an improved 
form of preparing the returns was introduced, and the statistics 
for that year and for 1872 may be looked upon as correct. 

In 1857-58, the first year for which rhaterials are available, the 
daily average number of prisoners in the Cuttack jail and lock-ups 
was 303; the total number of civil, criminal, and under-trial prisoners 
admitted during the year being 865. The’ discharges were as 
follow :—Transferred, 59; released, 666; died, 36 ; executed, 4— 
total, 765. “In 1860-61 the jail returns show the daily average 
number of prisoners at 279; the total admission of prisoners of all 
classes during the year being f04. The discharges were—Trans- 
ferred, 93; released,, 518 ; eccned 2; died, 18; executed, 2— 
total, 633. In 1870 the daily average jail population was 270; 
the total number of prisoners admitted during the year being 824. 
The discharges were—Transferred, 25 ; released, Sro; escaped, 2 ; 
died, 30; executed, 2—total, 869. In 1872 the daily average 
number of prisoners was as follows :—Civil, 5°76; under-trial, 
10°90; labouring convicts, 219°21; non-labouring convicts, 5'79— 
total, 241°66, of whom 31°11 were femalcs. The total admissions 
during the year were 940. The discharges amounted to 710. The 
average daily jail ,population for ' 1872 was equal to one male 
prisoner to every 3445 of the tale population, and ont female 
prisones to every 24,730 of the female population of the District. » 

In 1857-58 the proportion of prisoners admitt¢d into hospital 
amolnted to 152°94 per cent., and the deaths to «36, or 11°88 per 
cent. of the average prison population; in 1869-61 the admissions 
into hospital arzounted to 130°82 per cent., and the deaths to 18,’ 
or 6°45 per cent. of the average prison popul?tion; in 1870 the 
admissions to the jail hospital amounted to 108° 14 per cent., and . 
the deaths to 30, or 11°14 per cent. ; in 1872 ‘the deaths fell to 16, 
or 4°15 per cent. of he average jail popultionabeing 1°19 per “cent. 
less than the average prison death-rate thioughout Bengal.» ‘The 
Inspector-General of Jails, in his Report for . 1578, makes the fol- 
lowing yemarks upon the sanitary condition and health of the jail :— 
‘The health of the jail, as shown by tlre fifteen year tables, < 
certainly not good, for the death-rate reached ro°o5 per cent. ; but 
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from this we ought t6 deduct the years in which the sequel of the 
Orissa famine affected the mortality. It is well known that the 
distress led to the plundcring of grain stores, and to organized 
daditis (previously unknown south of the Subarnarekh4), which 
many undertook with the express object of being sent to jail. The 
Orissa jails, of course, rapidly filled to a degree far beyond their 
capacity, and the accommodation intended for 500 prisoners was 
made to serve for 1990, the averag® number of prisoners during 
1866. It is, therefore, not wonderful that the mortality should be 
excessive, reaching 31 per cent. in Cuttack ; 26 per cent. in Puri; 


“and 21} per cent. in Balasor, where the congestion was early relieved 


by the formation of a jail camp. In that year 542 prisoners died in 
Orissa alone; and the effect by no means terminated with the jrear, 
as in 1867 the Cuttack jail was still crowded to more than twice 
its normal strength, and 10 per cent. of the prisoners died. Omit- 
ting those years, I find that the average death-rate for the years 
1859-65 and 1868-72 was G‘o2 per cent.; and omitting the deaths 
from cholera, principally due to a serious epidemic in 1870, the 
mortality was 4°77 per cent.,—certainly not an exceptionally high 
rate. In‘1S72 the rate was 4°15 per cent., or 1°19 per cent. below 
the Bengal average, and included 2 cholera cases and 4 dcaths from 
bowel complaints. Cholera we may always expect, unless the jail 
be removed from the city ; as it is, it stands in the very track of the 
Purf pilgrims. The sanitary arrangements are, in the Civil Surgeon’s 
opinion, ‘“‘in every way satisfactory, with the exception of the neces- 
sity fof a properly detached quarantine ward.” 

The average cost of maintenance per prisoner in the Cuttack jail 
and Jock-ups, e including rations, establishment, hospital charges, 
contingencies, rand all other charges, except the prison police” guard, 
is returngd as follows :—In 1857-58 it amounted to Rs. 28. 9. 5 
or £2, 17s. 23d. per prisoner; in 1860-6], to#Rs. 26. 13. 10 or 
£2, 13s. 84d. ; gnd in, 1870, to Rs. 47. 7. o or £4, 14s. 103d. per 
prisoner. The gost of the jail police guard in 1870 amounted to 
an average of Rs 12° 7- ¢ or £, 45. 10}d. per prisoner, making a 
gross charge to Government of Rs. 59. 1470 or £5, 19s. 9d. per 
prisener. The Ti'spector- General of Jails, in his Report for 1872, 
returng the total Costof the Cuttack jails and lock-ups, including 
police guard, at £1366, z2s. 9d. Excluding the cost of the police 
guard, which is included in the general® police budget of the Dis- 
trict, the cost of the jail amounted to £ 1017, 5s. 6d. 
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Prison manufactures have been carried on in Cuttack jail for a 
number of years, but owing to -easons explained below, these 
industries have not lessened the cost of the jail in any material 
degree. In 1857-58 the receipts arising from the sale of jail manu- 
factures amounted to £186, 11s. 9}d., and the charges to £95; 
7s. rod., leaving an excess of receipts over ‘charges, or a profit, 
of ‘£91, 3s. 114d. ; average earning by each prisoner employed in 
manufactures, Rs. 13. 1. 11¢or £1, 6s. 24d. In 1860-61 the re- 
ceipts amounted to £471, 13s. o§d., and the charges to £293, 6s. 
94d. leaving a profit of £178, 6s. 3d.; average earning by each 
prisoner employed in manufactures, Rs. 9g. 10. 2 or 19S. 34d. In 
1870 the total credits arising from jail manufactures amounted to 
“£469, 11s. 7d., and the total debits to £432, 8s. 8d., leaving an 
excess of credits of £37, 2s. 11d. ; average earning by. each prisoner 
engaged in manufactures, Rs. 3.* 3,2 or 6s. 44d2+ In 1872 jail 
industries were conducted at an actual loss, the total credits during 
the year amounting to £456, 1s. 4d., and the debits to £610, 
gs. 5d., leaving an excess of debits over credits, or loss, of £154, 
Ss. 1d. Excluding prisoners engaged on jail duties as warders, 
servants, ctc., and the sick or aged, the average daily number of 
prisoners employed in inanufactures in Cuttack District in 1872 
amounted to 13850, as follows :—Gunny weaving, 2°27 ; gardening, 
15°48 ; ane etoring clothing, 33°91; bamboo, rattan, and reed 
work, 2°S2; oil making, 2°38; string and twiné making, 28°73 ; 
carpentry, 1°35 ; weaving, 45 paper making, 48 975 yarn 
and thread spinning, 2°16 ; total, 138° so. Regarding the results of 
the prisoners’ labour, fiipeetor General writes as follows in his 
Report for 1872 :—‘ The prisoners are incorrigibly lazy. Short- 
term men are almost entirely kept to penal labour, such as working 
the d/henAi or rice pedal, and oil mills, and in polishing pcper; the 
women work ver). badly. Cloth weaving and paper making are the 
principal industries; but long-term prisoners are g nerally removed, 
and no profit was made. By far the majority of the prisoners are 
cultivators, and a coarse-handed -agricuitural laboures necessayily 
spoils a good deal of material before he can learnt 2 trade ; and, as 
a rule, by the time he has acquired some skill, he is either released 
or transferred. . There is no extra-mural work.’ “|¥ 5 

EDUCATIONAL Statistics. —The following compargtive table, 
compiled from the annual ‘Reports of the Distetér of Public Instruc- 

[Sentence continued pn Page 215. 
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Sentence continued from page 212.) 

tion, exhibits the number of Government and aided schools in 
Cuttack District, together with the numbér and religion of the 
pupils attending them, the cost of education to Government, and 
the amount defrayed by fees or from private sources, for each of 
the years 1856-57, £860-G6t, and 1870-71. It will be seen, that the 
number of schools has increased from 3 in 1856-57 to go in 1870-71, 
and the number of pupils from 168 to 2755 in the same period. 
The Government grant in aid has risen from £336, 5s. 1d. in 1856- 
57 to £3243, 35. 7d. in 1870-71, while the amount realized by fees 
or by private contributions has increased frgm £135, 9s. 7d. in 
1856-57, to £1422, 10s. 7d. in 1870-71. 

EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS FOR 1872-73.—Sir George Campbell’s 
scheme of educational reform, by the extenston of the grant-in-aid ° 
rules to large numbers of hitherto unaided village schools, came into 
operation in September 1872. It did not have such an immediate 
effect in Cuttack as in other Dliétricts ; ; but the Inspector of Schools 
in his Report for 1872-73 states that, in anticipation of receiving 
Government aid, numbers of primary schools were being reported 
to him in all directions. The following table, taken from the 
Educational Report for 1872-73, gives the statistics of the inspected 
schools, pupils, etc., for that year.—See table on next page. 

That table, however, only exhibits the inspected schools. Besides 
these, thére are a large number of indigenous village schools which 
furnish no FPeturns to the Education Department. -These village 
schools were estimated in 1871- -72 fo number 1931, attended by 
14,75£ pupils, the average’ daily attendance’ being set. down at 
19,000. Since that date a large number of these unaided schools 
have been brgqught under the new grant-in-aid system. By 3urst 
March 1875, the total number bf schools under inspection in 
Cuttack Pistrict had increased to 539, attended by ro,196 pupils. 
These figures show one school to every 5°9 square miles of the 
District area, ang.6°8 pupils to every thousahd of the population. 

The following paragraphs, regarding the various classes of schools 

‘in Cuttack District, are quoted ,from the Report of the Education 
Department for 187 2-75»* 

“¢THE CuTTaCk HiGH ScHooL—This school includes three depart- 
ménts,—the Gpllege, the law school, and the z//& school. ‘I'he students 
_on tha rolls on the 31st March were 14, 2,“and 191 respectively. 

[Seytence continued of page 217. 
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‘I he fees levied in the first two departments are Rs. 4 and Rs. ¢ (8s. 
and 10s.) a month ; those in the s//& school vary from R. 1 to Rs. 3 
» (2s. to 6s.). The College school is not so numerously attended as 
it should be, but this is to a great extent owing to the immediate 
proximity of the Anglo-Urdu aided school. At the last examination 
of the Calcutta University for the first Arts degree, five candidates 
appeared, only one of whom passed in the second, division and. 
obtained a scholarship. Iwo others passed in all other subjects 
except English, in which branch there appears to have been a 
“general failure in all affiliated colleges and schools. In connection 
with the College classes, the Mahdr4jd of the Tributary State of 
Dhenkdnal has founded three scholarships, tenable by Uriy4 lads 
who ‘have passed the matriculation examination of the Calcutta 
University ; and since the expiration of the year, the District Com- 
mittce have invested the Mayo Memorial Fund, amounting to about 
£1400, in Govefnment securities; and have devoted ti:2 interest 
accruing therefrom to founding one scholarship of Rs. 30 (£3) 
and two of Rs. 20 (£2) per mensem, to be held by senior scholars 
of the Calcutta University to enable natives of Orissa to pursue their 
studies to the degrees of B.A. and M.A.’ Regarding the scholarships, 
the Commissioner writes: “‘I'his is a permanent foundation, the 
result of subscriptions raised by the Réj4s and zaminddrs of Orissa, 
who had been assembled to mect the late Viceroy in Cuttack; on 
hearing of his death, they voluntanily raised this sum to perpetuate 
his memory. It wiil be a lasting and fruitful source of progress.’ 
‘THE Law Crass is very poorly attended. » In 1871-72 it was 
attended by 8 pupils only, and in 1872-73 the attendance appears 
to have been nevgr more than 3. The law lecturer is now paid by 
fees, which in the year under report only amounted to £21, 10s. od. 
One student frdém this class obtained last year a certificate «us 
,Licentiate <n Law ‘at the B.L. examination ; another passed the 
Jocal examination of junior pleaders. ¢ ¢ 
‘THE Zia ScHooL is attended by 191 pupils, of whom 112 are 
Rengalis, 2 Beharte, 5 Eurasians, and 72 Uriyés. Of the Uriyds, 
59 are Hindus; ‘4 Muhamm{dans,” nnd 7 Christians. The majority 
of the Bengali students” belong to families who are permanently 
domiftled in Orissa, and arc not mere temporary residents. The 
income of the ‘chool fom fees was £307, 19s. od., aS against 
L7G, 8s. ed. lest year. ‘The cost to Government of educating 
‘cach pupil was Rs. 20. 14. 0 or £2, 1s. 90., against Rs. 30 or £3 
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last year. This diminution is due to an increase in the number of 
pupils. The result of the University entrance examination was 
satisfactory, 6 candidates passing out of 7. " 

* MiDDLE - Crass ENGLISH ScHOoLrS.— There are nine aided 
schools—situated at Jdjpur, Kendrdpdrd, Jagatsinhpur, ‘Srfkrishna- 
pur, Korangsdsan, and four in the town of Cuttack; namely, 
,the Anglo-Urdu school,—so called because Urdu used to be 
taught,—the Cuttack mission school, thé Roman Catholic school, 
and the school attached to the male Orphanage. The last is a 
lower-class school. During the past year there has been a great 
increase in the attendance at these schools. The Anglo-Urdu 
school has greatly improved since the appointment of a new head- 
master. The Roman Catholic school is a very numerously-: attended 
institution; it is attended by both girls and boys. The Korangsdsan 
school is badly situated ; it is supported by Chaudharf Bishnundth 
Dds ; but ‘nere is no demand for English education in the vicinity. 
The cost of the education of each pupil in these middle-class 
English schools is Rs. 14. 6. o or £1, 8s. 9d., the cost to the 
State being Rs. 4. 8. 7 or 9s. 1d. They Aare attended by 322 
Hindus, 46 Muhammadans, and 261 Christians. 

* MiDDLE-CLASS VERNACULAR ScHOOLS.—There are four middle- 
class Government vernacular schools, and one lower-class Govern- 
ment school. The last is the model pat/sd/d attacheg to the Normal 
School of Cuttack, and is an excellent institution. Instruction is 
given in it by the pupil-teachers. The attendance was 41. This 
school did admirably at the last vernacular scholarship examination. 
The attendance in none of these schools is large. Besides the 
above, there were six aided vernacular schools, with an hn attendance 
of 202 pupils. 

‘PRriMarY SCHOOLS.—There was no addition to these schools 
last year; they were 17 in number, attended by 400 pupils. Thé 
trained teachers-2ach ,receive Rs. 5 from Government. The cost of 
these schools to the State was £96, 45. od.; £35, 148. od. only I 
was collected in fees. Of the students; 3¢1 were ‘Hindus, and 39 
Muhammadans. 

‘Grrrs’ ScHoors.=—There has been a°* small ofalling off in these 
schools, owing to the marriage of many of the orphan girls tawght i ip” 
the mission schools. There is an unaided schapl managed by 
natives in the town of Cuttack, established last year (1871-72). , ‘The 
average attendance was ®7 only; the cost*of each pupil was Rs. ° 
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- 9. o or r9s. r1}d. per mensem. In Cuttack, the promoters of 
ale education have very much to contend with. It is probable, 
nowever, that the effects of the female education imparted in the 
mission schools may make themselves gradually felt throughout the 
country.’ The Commissioner remarks that ‘the girls turned out 
of the mission schools are eminently practical housewives as well as 
tolerable scholars. Their moral training has been unexceptionable.’ 
‘Uriy4 women are socially worse off than their sisters in Bengal 
and Upper India, and probably will remain so until the male 
population has been partially educated. The lower classes are’ 
more favourable to female education than the higher. The two 
native girls’ schools contain 439 pupils, who cost Government 
about Rs. 4 or 8s. cach, They are institutions which redound to 
the credit of the managers. There is also a girls’ school, principally 
for European’ and Eurasian childrene The Roman Catholic 
mission has also ‘opened a girls’ school, under the manag ment of 
two nuns.’ 

¢ NoRrMAL ScHoor.—This institution was first founded in 1869. 
It consists of two training departments for teachers of middle-class 
and primary schools, and two model schools for the benefit of the 
pupil-teachers. ‘The institution is managed by nine masters. Ad- 
missions to it are made annually after an elementary examination. 
The pupil-teachers of the higher grade complete their course of 
training in three years; village ddad/dns are trained in one year. 
In the pandit training department, there are 50 stipendiary pupils, 
receiving ,from Rs. 3 or 6s. to Rs, 5 or ros. pe‘ month. Besides 
these, there are cight holders of vernacular scholarships studying in 
the school. The .attendance is very good. The course of instruc- 
tion in the third’ year consists of Tiriyd literature and grammar, 
geography, history, mathematics, mensuration and surveying, writ- 
ing, physics; art of téaching, and accounts. Aft last year's examina- 
tion, out of 24 students, 22 received teachers’ -certiicates. In the 

g1ru training depattment there are 43 pupils, 17 stipends being: 
vacant. No examination for admission is now held; all admissions 
are nade by order of the Magistrate. ‘The coyrse of instruction 
given in ‘the séhocl }: 1s the same as that prescribed for the primary 
scholstShip examination. At the last examination, out- of 49 
candidatés, 40 Passed, and have obtained teachers’ certificates. 
Tle “boardir.g-house attached to the Normal School is in good 
repair, and is cleanly and neatly kept.” It ‘affords accommo- 
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dation .to 24 pupils. ‘The general health was good, except in 
October and November, when almost all the pupils suffered from 
dengue.’ < 

* Postar Statistics.—The following table, showing the number 
of letters, newspapers, ctc., received at and despatched from the 
Cuttack post office for the years 1861- 62, 1865-66, and 1870-71, 
together with the postal receipts and expenditure, is compiled 
from a return specially furnished by the Director-General of Post 


Offices :— 
PoSTAL STATIS11CS OF CUTTACK DISTRICT FOR THE YEXRS 


1861-62, 1865-66, AND 1870-71. 


1855-66. 1870-71.* 


Received Recened 


De- 
sparked Recaved spatched 


De- 
spatched + 


Letters, . 107,973 


$3,835 {| 113,915 
Newspapers, 2,943 | 17,729 
Parcels, . 1,189 | 2,555 


Books, . . 220 1,696 


Materials not 
seceizved for 
this column. 


‘Total, . 99,592 | 8$,187 {| 135,895 | 114,007 


Sale of 


Stamps, 


Postage L sd. FANE 


No Returns. 544 16 75 


Cash Collections, . 


‘Total Receipts, 


334 19 74 


442 13 10} 


987 10 6 


‘Total Expenditure, S13 8 6 2198 14 14 * 


A 


ADMINISTRATIVE Divisions. — For administrative purposes, 
Cuttack District is divided into the four following Subdivisions’ 
The population statistics are taken from the A )pendix Statements 
1A and 1B to the Census Report of 1852 Fhe administrative, 
statistics are taken from the special rep6ft ' furnished by the 
Collector, and refer to the year 1870-71, « * 

THE SADR OR HEADQUARTERS SUBDIVISION. contains an ) ava of“ 

3 The figures. for the year 1870-71 represent the actals gor only sjx months, 
and an estimate for thé remaining half of the year. 


* Exclusive of £94, 145. 73d. +», receipts for salg of stathps fér offici#l “eres 
spondence. Official of service stamps were introduced in‘ 1866." 
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675 square miles, with ro42 villages and townships, and 76,286 
houses Population—Hindus majes 176,321, and females 185,901, 
‘total 362,222, or 92 6 per cent of the Subdivisional population , 
proportion of males in total Hindus, 48 7 per cent Muhammadans 
males 8532, and females ro0,062, total 18,594, or 4 8 per cent of 
the Subdivisional popuwJation proportion of males in total Musal- 
médns, 45’9 per cent Buddhists males 7, and females 12, total 
19 Christians males 889, and females 1244, total 2133, or ‘5 per 
cent of the Subdivisional population proportion of males in total 
Christians, 41 7 per cent Other denominations not separately 
classified in the Census males 4099, and females 4197 , total 8296, 
or 2 1 per cent of the Subdnisional population proportion of males 
in total ‘others,’ 49 4 pcr cent Population of all religions males 
189,848, and females 201,416, total 391,264 proportion of mal<zs 
in total population 48 5 per cent Avcrge densitv of Su 5divisional 
population, 579, average nun,ber of villages or townsiaps per 
square mile, 1 54, average number of persons per village or town- 
ship, 375, average number of houses per square mile, 113, average 
number of persons per houst, § © lhis Subdivision comprises the 
police circles (//dmis) of Cuttack and Sihipur It contained in 
1870 71 nine magisterial and revenue courts, a regular police force 
of 225 ofhcers and men, and a village watch or rural police of 1114 
men ‘The total cost of the courts and of the regular and village 
police 1s returned by the Collector at £17,808, 6s od 

‘I HE KENDRAPARA SUbDIVISION, established on the 29th January 
1859, cuntains an areca of 617 square miles, with 932 villages or 
townships, and 49,314 houses Population— Hindus males 117,141, 
and females 123,836, total 240,977, or 97 9 per cent of the Sub- 
divisional population proportion uf males in total Hindus, 48 6 
per cent AMuhammadans males 2084, and females 2044, total 
*4128, or 17 per cent of the Subdnisional population proportion 
of males in total Musalm4ns, 50 § per cent Christians umales 26, 
and females 10, total 3@¢ Other denominations males 485, and 
females 459, total 944,0r gy per cent of the Subdivisional popula 
tion proportion of inal¢s. in total ¢ others,’ 51 4eper cent Popula- 
tion of all religione males 119,736, and females 126,349, total 
246,885 proportiou of males in total population, 48 7 per cent 
Average, density of Subdivisional population, 348 , average number 
of vilfages or townships per square mule, J 51, average number of 
persons per village or township, 264, average number of houses per 
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square mile, 79; average number of persons per square mile, 4'9- 
This Subdivision comprises the police circles (t/dnds) of Kendrépdré 
nnd Patdmunddi. It contained in 1870-71 a magisterial and revenué 
court, a regular police force of 93 officers and men, and a village 
watch of 888 officers and men. The total cost of the court and 
of the regular and village police is returned by the Colleoter at 
£53670, 12s. od. 

THE JaJPUR SUBDIvIsIoxN, established on the 29th January 1859, 
contains an area of 1154 square miles, with 2096 villages or town- 
ships, and 97.776 houses. Population—Hindus : males 237,384, 
and females 259.809; total 497,193, or 95°5 per cent. of the Sub- 
divisional population : proportion of males in total Hindus, 47°7 per 
cent. Muhammadans: males 4948S, and females 5380; total 10,328, 
cr 2°o per cent. of the Subdivisional population: proportion of males 
in total jIusalmdns, 47°‘9 per cent. Christians: males 49, and 
females’ 46 ; total 95. Other denominations : males 6433, and 
females 6496 ; total” 12,929, or 2°5 per cent. of the Subdivisional 
population: proportion of males in total ‘others,’ 49°7 per cent. 
Population of all religions : males 248,814, and females 271,731; 
total 520,545 : proportion of males in total $ubdivisional population, 
47'S per cent. Average density of Subdivisional population, 451; 

average number of villages or townships per square mile, 1°81; 
average number of persons per village or township, 248 ; average 
number of houses per square mile, 84; average nmnaber of persons 
“per house, 5°3. This Subdivision comprises the police ‘circles 
(tAdnds\ of Jajpur, Dharmsalé, and Ulabér. It contained in 
1870-71 a magisterial and revenue court, a regular police of 149 
officers and men, and a village watch of 1466 mel. The total cost 
of the court and of the regular and village police is returned by the 
Collector at £4357; 45. od. 
< THE JAGAISINHPUR SupDIvIsIox, established on the zoth March 
1867; contains un aiea of 732 square miles, 1430 villages or town- 
ships, and 58,054 houses. Population—Hindus : males 163,666 ; 
and females 165,082 ; total 329648, or 95°8 per cent. of the Sub. 
divisional population : proportion of :najes in total Hindus,’ 49°6 
per cent. Muhammadans : males 3165, and females 3798,;, total™ 
6963, or 2°r per cent. of the Subdivisional pcpulation : proportion 
of males in total Musalmdns, 454 per cent. Ahristians : males 34, 
and feinales 16 ; total 50. Other denominations : males 67, thd 
females 162; tonal 229, or ‘1 per cent. of the Subdivisional popula- 
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tion : proportion of males in total ‘ others,” 29‘3 per cent. Popula- 
tion of all religions : males 166,932, and females 169,958; total 
336,890; proportion of males in total Subdivisional population, 
49°5 per cent. Average density of Subdivisional population, 460 ; 
average number of villages or townships per square mile, 1°95; 
average number of persons per village or township, 235; average 
number’ of houses per square mile, 79; average number of persons 
per house, 5°8. This Subdivision comprises the police circles 
(¢/dnds) of Jagatsinhpur and Jaganndthpur. It contained in 1870-71 
a court, a regular police force of 114 officers and men, and a village 
watch of 1276 officers and men. The total cost of the court and 
police is returned by the Collector at £6371, 12s. od. 

FiscaL Divistioxs.—Cuttack District was divided into S§6 Fiscal 
Divisions (pargands) in 1837, which, with three transferred from the 
District of Balasor in 1865, make a total of §9; includr -g 4 heredi- 
tary estates called forts (£s/ds), 1cgularly settled and survey ¢d, and 8 
which have neither been measured nor settled. An estimate of their 
area, and proportion of cultivated to uncultivated lands, is shown in 

“the subjoined list. The Fiscal Divisions are, generally speaking, 
larger: than those of Balasor, but a few of them are even smaller, 
4 being less than one square mile, 8 under three square miles, and 
14 under five ,5quare miles in extent. The number of villages or 
rural communes was estimated at 6731 in 1839, and 6941 in 1870. 
By the Censas of, 1872, the total number.of villages, matzds, or 
townships was ascertained to be 5500, containing an average of 
271 inl.abitants each. 

The following list exhibits the Fiscal Divisions of the District, 
showing the total area, with the proportion of land under culti- 
vation, capable, of cultivation, and uncultivable ; the land revenue 

» paid ; and the names of the chief villages in each. Fractions of 

acres are ‘not given. The materials are taken partly from the 
Settlement Records, and partly from the” Bodrd of Revenue's 
Pargand Statistics 

(1) ABarkTaK :” drem 8°46 square miles, or- 5419 acres; 3196 
acrés cultivated ; 69 cultivable; 2153 uncultivae ; 13 estates ; land 
revenue, £512, 45. od. ;, chief villages, Sadtrdpur and Jayapur. 

(2) AHIYAS : lately transferred from Balasor; area, 35° S8 square 
miles, 9T 22,265 acres; no details; 132 estates; land revenue, 
Z1370, 6s. od. l 

(3) ALrt1: area, 76°97 square miles, or 49,259 acres; 24,163 
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acres cultivated, 2071 cultivable , 23,023 uncultivable , 40 estates , 
land revenue, £2674, 10s od , ghief villages, Kéyamé4 and Baram 
bard ° 

(4) ANABARIAK area, 3 86 square miles, or 2471 acres, 1147 
acres cultivated , 133 cultivable , 1190 uncultivable , 3 estates , land 
revenue, £87, 6s od , chief village, Pathunyy 4 

(5) Apia arca, 4 98 square miles, or 3189 acres, 2134 acres 
cultivated , 79 cultivable, 974 uncultivable , land revenue, £195, 
10s od , chief village, Singarsdht 

(6) ASURFSWAn aren, 65 17 square miles, or 41,712 acres, 
30,806 cultivated, 1721 cultivable, 9185 uncultivable , 78 estates, 
lind revenue, £3087, 10s od , chief villages, M4lipur and Barhhir 

(7) ATKHAN 1A Area, 5 60 square miles, or 3590 acres, 2323 
acres cultivated , 405 cultivable, 861 uncultivable , 3 estates , land 
revenue, #146, 10s od , chief villages, 4{Drto ard Actpar 

(8) ACL Kua (unmeasured and Settled portion of) area, 131 10 
square mules, or 84, 129 acres , 54,000 acres cultivated, none cul 
tinable, 30,129 uncultivable, 2 cstates, land revenue, £2813, 
18s od , chief villages, Garh Aul and Derdbisi 

(Si) Ave Kira (measured and settled portion of) area, 18 
square mles or 690 acres, 571 acres 15 cultivable, 
103 uncultiv ible, 1 estate, lind revenue, £55, 8s od 

(9) BiHURt Pa arc, 170 square miles, or 1086 acres, 469 acres 
cultivated , 56 cultivable , 561 uncultivable , 1 eqtate $? and revenue, 
ZL 53; 10s od , chief villages, BidhdArpur ahd Atgarh 

(10) BARRON “area, 52 86 sqfiare’miles, or 33,831 acres? 13,223 
acres cultivated , 1515 cultivable , 19,092 uncultivable , 125 estates, 
land revenue, £1419, 45. od , chief villages, BiSnabdr and Bar 
hampur 

(11) Baruseist areca, 58 30 square mules, or 37,311 acres, 22 119 
acres cultivated , 1198 cultivable , 13,999 uncultivable , 157 estates, 
land revenue, £3965? 18s od , chict villages, Muhammadpur and 
Raghundthpur 

(12) BARAN area, 26 95 square myles, or ‘17,251 acres , 8223 
acres cultivated , »683 cultivable, 7344. uyncultivable , 32 estates , 
land revenue, £485, population, 3289, chief villages, Hdtsd}y ‘and 
Deultér2 

(13) BARDIYALA ® area, 6 71 square miles, or 4207 acres, 1498 
acres cultivated , 89 cultiyable , 2709 unculfivable®, 2 States 7 land 
revenue, £128, 4s od , chief villages, Sy dmprasdd and 7 drds{h{. 
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(14) BAaRrGAOXN : area, 15°97 square miJes, or 10,220 acres; 4752 
dcres cultivated; 625 cultivable ; A842 uncultivable ; 4 estates ; land 
revenue, £517, 8s. od. ; chief village, Ratnagir. 

(15) BARPALLA: area, 9°74 Square miles, or 6233 acres; 4208 
acres cultivated; 334 cultivable; 1691 uncultivable; 17 estates; 
land revenue, £303, 2s. od. ; chief villages, Pangpd4l and Janpdél. 

(16) BARrUYA: area, 46°S9 square miles, or 30,007 acres; 18,388 
acres cultivated; 2892 cultivable; 8727 uncultivable; 89 estates; 
land revenue, £2235, 85. od. ; chief villages, Haripur and Bdliy4pdl. 

(17) .BauTARA : recently transferred to Balasor. i 

(18) BENAHAR ; area, 46°43 square miles, or 29,717 acres ; 19,288 
acres cultivated; 673 cultivable; 9756 uncultivable ; 64 estates ; 
land revenue, £1486, 10s. od.; chief villages, Bilikud{ and 
KhAmbd4kul. 

(r9) BisHNUuPUR KiLA ; area, 17°51 square miles, or 11: “208 acres ; 
5000 acres cultivated ; 6208 urfeultivable ; 1 estate ; land ftevenuoe, 
Lr8s, 12s. od. ; chief villages, Panchpalli and Gaursdhi. 

(20) Currack HaviLt : area, 11°97 square miles, or 7666 acres ; 
1422 acres cultivated; 178 cuitivable; 6066 uncultivable; 11 estates; 
land revenue, £159, 2s. od. ; chief town, Cuttack. 

(21) CHAURDA KoLarT ; area, 12°98 square miles, or 8310 acres ; 
4977 acres cultivated ; 749 cultivable; 2583 uncultivable ; § estates; 
land revenue, ‘£625, ros. od. ; chief villages, Kespur and Gobind- 
praséd. é 

(22) CHHEDRA Kira: total area, 8°37 square miles, or 5357 acres ; 
3301 ages cultivated ; 2056 ‘uncultivable; 1 estate ; land -revenue, 
£227, 14s. od. ; chief villages, Barang and Gunpur. 

(23) CHHEDRrA KADALIBARI wares, ‘4 of a square mile, or 26 acres; 
8 acres cultivat¢d ; 17 cultivable; # uncultivable; 2 estates; land 
Zevenue, L2, mo od. ; $ heptlation included with, that of Chhedrd 
Kila. 

(24) DALIJORA s area, 97°22 square miles, dr 627220 acres ; 7863 
acres cultivated ; 848 cyftivable ; ; §3:709 uncultivable; 11 estates ; 
land revenue, £898; ଚତ od, ; chief villages, Agrdb4t and Bhagatpur. 

(2) ; DAMARPURG area, 7" 30 square miles, or £1,078 acres ; 7078 
acres, cultivated ; ;® [14 cultivable; 3885 uncultivable ; 9 estates ; 
land 2 fevenue,.. £761, Jos. od.; chief villages, DN4marpur and: 
Dhumdt’ po ° 

(263 DaRrpan NuiLA : Area, roo‘g2 square miles, or 64,580 acres ; 


25,983 acres cultivated ; 1039 cultivable ; 35,234 uncultivable ; 
VOL. XVII. «° P 
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8 estates ; Jand revenue, £1731, 25s. od. ; chief villages, Pharmasdl4 
and Chhatiyd. 

(27) DEoGAOoN: area, 49°73 square miles, or 31,831 acres; 17,027 
Acres cultivated ; 2107 cultivable ; 12,697 uncultivable ; 59 estates ; 
land revenue, £1722, 14s. od. ; chief villages, Ney4li and Kasardé. 

(28) DERraApISI : area, o'7 square miles, or 46 acres; 37 acres 
cultivated ; 9 cultivable; 3 estates ; land revenue, £3, 185. od.. 

(29) DiHt ARAKPUR: area, 6°2 square miles, or 3852 acres; 
2269 acres cultivated; 212 cultivable ; 1371 uncultivable ; 2 estates; 
land revenue, £362, 6s. od. ; chief villages, Arakpur and Padma- 
Jabhpur. ' ' 

(50) DoLGRraM : recently transferred from Balasor District ; area, 
43°99 squarc. miles, or 28,155 acres ; no details ; 93 ହଃ; land 
revenue, £ 1280. 

(31) Dirara Kila: area, 88°3 7 square miles, or 56,558 acres ; 
6671 ates cultivated ; 574 éiltnable; 49,313 ‘uncultivable ; 1 
estate; land revenue, £133, 6s. od. ; chief villages, Tdlbast and 
Pdtpur. I 

(32) Gaxn1ro ; area, 13°90 square miles, or 8892 acres; 6404 
acres cultivated ; 357 cultivable; 2150 uncultivable; 88 estates 
Jand revenue, £558: ; chief villages, Kantdballabhpur and I Pékanpur. 

(53) HaniHaARrPCR: area, 6159 square miles, or 39,421 acres; 
28,107 acres cultivated ; §93 cultivable; 10,42r uneultivable; 161 
estates; Jand revenue, £2495, 14s. od. ; chief villages, Jagatsinhpur 
and Nabapatnd. 

(34) HarisHPUR KiLA: areap 59°96 square miles, Or, 38,377 
acres ; 0478 acres cultivated ; 1995 cultivable; 29,904 uncultivable ; 
1 estate; land revenue, £633, 10s.+ od. ; chief villages, Gord and 
Borkind. 

(35) HATIMUNDA: area, 16°28 square miles, or ro,417 acres; 
5693 acres cultivated; 769 cultivable; 3954 uneultfyable; 23e 
estates; land ré\enitfe, £ 546, 8s. od. ; chief villages,‘ Govindpur. 
and DadhibAmanpur. 

(36) JaJPUR: area, 86°63 square miles, 0 55,346 Acres; 38,204 
acres cultivated ; »376 cultivable ; 15,868 yncultfvablé ; 304 estates ; 
land revenue, sf dees 4s. od. ; chief villages, J4jpur and Siddheswvar. 

(37) JAavanaBaD: area, 814 square miles, @r 52p8 acres 2457+ 
acres cultivatéd; 39 cultivable; 591 uncultivable $ 1 estate; land 
revenue, £271, 8s. od. 

*(38) JavPUR: area, 20°11 square miles, or 12,871 acres; 8743 
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acres cultivated ; 967 cultivable ; 3161, uncultivable; 31 estates ; 
land revenue, £964, 10s. od.; chief villages, Khandihdt and 
Koliat& 

. (39) JHANKAR: area, 54°83 square miles, or 35,092 acres ; 21,483 
acres cultivated ; 751 cultivable; 12,858 uncultivable; 19 estates ; 
land revenue, £2756,,14s. od. ; chief villages, Kanpur and Birtol. 

(40) JopH: area, 15'55 square miles, or 9952 acres; 6148 
acres cultivated; 931 cultivable; 2872 uncultivable ; 20 estates ; 
land revenue, £617, 10s. od. ; chief villages, Bdnséhi and Katrd- 
pur. ‘ I 

(41) KaLaMatTIYyaA: area, 43°80 square miles, or 28,028 acres ; 
15,571 acres cultivated; 1§1 cultivable; 12,305 uncultivable; §1 
estates; land revenue, £1315, 8s. od.’;; chief villages, Barf and 
Nadrdyanpur. p ‘ 

(42) KALKALA KILA: area, 17° 56 square miles; or 11,238 acres ; 
6000 acres cultivated ; 5238 wumcultivable ; 1 estate ; land” revenue, 
£13, 2s. od. ; chief yillage, Kalkald. 

(43) KANCHIKHAND : area, 4°73 Square miles, or 3026 acres; 
1565 acres cultivated ; 83 cultivable; 1377 uncultivable ; 2 estates ; 
land revenue, £170, 18s. od. ; chicf villages, Rdjkand and Bar- 
chdncho. 4 

(44) .KANIKA KILA : area, §77'60 square miles, or 369,661 acres ; 
91,645 acres ‘cultivated; 35,917 cultivable; 242,098 uncultivable ; 
the Board of, Revenue's Ppargand list, however, returns the area af 
the Zr/d at 478°67 Square miles, or 306,354 acres; 4 estates ; land 
revenue, £2040, 16s. od.; chiefevillages, Ganjt and Matos 

(45) KARIMUL: arca, 28: Qo square miles, or 17,980 acres; 7416 
acres cultivated; 878 cultivable; 9686 uncultivable ;” 39 estates ; 
land revenue, * £871, 18s. od. ; chief villages, Pubkachh and 
Bhdtpdr4 

(46) KATE: area, 66:88 square miles, or 42,804 acres ; 22,395 
acres cultivated ; er195 cultivable ; 19,214 untultifable ; 48 estates ; 
land revenue, £17413 10s. od.; chief villages, Mddhab anid 
Gajrdjpur ~ C 

(47), KaTIYA : ately frapsferred from Balasors, area, 26°77 square 
miles, or 17,132 Acres ; no details‘; 105 estates ; land revenue, 
eL 1950, 45. od, 

(48) ‘KavanA+ lately transferred to Balasor.® 

ର LERUYAZKHAND : area, 9°83 square miles, or 6296 acres; 
3149 acres cultivated ; 184 cultivable ; 2957 uncultivable; +19 
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estates; land revenue, £535, 45. od.; chief villages, Kukudang 
and Jasréjpur. 

(50) KHanpr: area, 29°55 square miles, or 18,910 acres; 14,433 
acres cultivated; 75 cultivable; 4401 uncultivable; 56 estates; 
land revenue, £1711, 14s. od.; chief villages, Tulang and 
Dengd. . 

(51) Kopixpa : lately transferred to Balasor. 

(52) KoKUYAKHAND : area, 29°28 square miles, or 18,739 acres ; 
12,195 acres cultivated; 526 cultivable; Gor7 uncultivable ; 80 
estates ; land revenue, £ 1309, 14s. od. ; chicf villages, T4ngi and 
Hariantd. a 

(53) KUHUNDA : area, 1°18 square miles, or 754 acres ; 524 ncres 
cultivated; 67 cultivable; 162 uncultivable; 3 cstates; land 
revenue, £49, 2s. od. ; chief village, Kuhund4. 

(54) KUjaANG KiLA: area, 358°74 Square miles, or 229,366 acres ; 
100,000 “acres cultivated ; 129,366° uncultivated ; ‘2 cstates ; land 
revenue, £750, 8s. od. ; chief villages, Tikhiri and PArdwip. 

(55) KurNivA: area, 7°25 Square imiles, or 4642 acres; 3343 
acres cultivated; 51 acres cultivable; 1247 uncultivable p~YO 
estates; land revenue, £267, 6s. od ; chief villages, Ch ur 
and Ichhdpur. 

(56) Kusmanspar.: arca, 811 square miles, or 5}90 acres ; 3549 
acres cultivated; 252 cultivable; 1389 uncultivable; 4 estates; 
land revenue, £550, 6s. od.; chief villages, Barhampur and 
Jhdreswar. 

(57) KS TARSHAHT : area, o'42 ofa stjuare mile, or 266 aces; 212 
acres cultivated ; 6 cultivable; 47 uncultivable; 1 estite ; land 
revenue, £13, 45. od. 

(58) MavHUrUrR KiLA: ar¢&, 60°58 square mjles, or 38,773 
acres ; 15,000 acres cultivated ; 23,773 uncultivable ; 1 estate ; land 
revenue, £617, 10s. od.; chief villages, Madhupur and Singépyr. 

(59) ManJuri® area, rojo square miles, or 6846 acres ; ‘4767 
acres cultivated; 183 cultivable; 2189 ubcultible ; 24 estates ; 
land revenue, £ 333, 145s. od. ; chief village, Mahtmdniyd. 

(60) MATKADABRAp: recently transferred to Bafisor. 

(61) MATKADNAGAR : recently transferred to Badasor. 

(62) Murr: area, 14°32 square miles, Qr 9165 anores ; 836 acres 
cultivated; 68 cultivable; 8263 uncultivable ; "£ estatg; land 
revenue, £110, 2s. pd. ; Chief village, Nard} ' 

{63) Neureisr: area, 3°94 square miles, or 25109 acres; 1603 
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acres cultivated ; 365 cultivable; 551 uncultivable; 3 estates; Jand 
Tevenue, £119, 4s. od. ;}. chief villages, Bodhang and Naydpdéré. 

| (64) NAHAKHAND: area, 16°49 square miles, or 10,555 acres; 
7436 acres cultivated; 582 cultivable; 2536 uncultivable; 9 estates; 
land revenue, £870, 16s. od. ; chief villages, Bharatpur and Bigurd, 

(65) OLasH : area, .39°8 square miles, or 25,012 acres; 14,816 
acres cultivated ; 1476 cultivable; 8720 uncultivable ; 134 estates ; 
land: revenue, Lass 12s. od.; chief villages, Rasulpur and 
Rdjendrapur. 

(66) PADAMPUR: arta, 25°94 square miles, -or 16,600 acres; 
9593 acres cultivated; 355 cultivable; 6652 uncultivable; 42 
estates; land revenue, £1258, 12s. od.; chief villages, Pagdihdt 
and Mahdsinhpur. 

(67) PAENA: grea, 9°39 square miles, or Goro acres ;, 3308 acres 
cultivated; 25g cultivable; 2447 uncultivable; 7 estates ; land 
revenue, £419, 12s. od. ; ଣା villages, Pdilp and Rdégpur.’ 

(68) PAENDA : area, 41°56 square miles, or 26,610 acres ; 13,368 
acres cultivated ; 1393 cultivable; 1,301 uncultivable ; 44 estatés ; 
land revenue, £1313, Ss. od.; chief villages, Pahardjpur and 
Krishnanagar. 

(69) PANIXHAND: area, 1°82 square miles, or 1162 acres; 514 
acres cultivated; 263 cultivable ; 384 uncultivable; 1 estate; land 
revenue, £63, 16s. od. ; chief village, Kakhar. 

(70) Patiya Kita: area, 42°21 square miles, Or 27,013 acres; 
10,000 acres cultivated; 17,013 uncultivable; land revenue, nil, 
the exate being held revénudfree or ZdAhird;; chief villages, 
Raghundthpur and Garh Patiyd. 

(71) PATU MPAHANADI : area, o'1 of a square mile, or 8 acres; all 
cultivated ; lang! revenue, 55. 

(72) SAHIENAGAR: recently transferred to Balasor. 

(23) SAIBIR : area, 31'S2 square miles, or 20,362 acres; 11,468 
acre® cultivated ;* 1864 cultivable; 7030 uncultivable; 3 estates; 
land revenue, as, dos, od. ; chief villages, Puran and Madhu- 
°sudanpurm  ~ I 

(74) Saito: area, 39°16 square miles, or 25,064 acres; 13,771 
acfgs, cultivated } 686 cultivable ; 10,605 uncultivable ; 130 estates ; 
“]ané revenue, a3; £hief villages, Gobindpur and Kurang. 

(75). SWARASWATI : area, 9°49 square miles,*or 6079 acres ; 3380 
acres cultivated? 442. cultivable; 2247 uncultivable ; 14 ‘estates ; 5 
land revenue, £459, 18s. od. ; chief village, Purtshottampur. 
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(76) SHAHADBAD : area, 3°32 square miles, or 2124 acfes ; 1541 
acres cultivated ; 225 cultivable; 357 uncultivable ; 3 estates ; land 
revenue, £108, 4s. od. 

77) SHERGARHA: area, 137°70 square miles, or 88,127 acres; 
33, 7 acres cultivated; 2256 cultivable; 52,344 uncultivable ; 
126 estates ; land revenue, £1926, 14S. ods; ; chief villages, Kordi 
and Pdnikauli. 

* (78) SHuJaBAD: area, 46 square miles, or 2597 acres; 1715 
ncres cultivated; 176 cultivable; 706 uncultivable; 4 estates ; land 
revenue, £122, 8s. od. ; chief villages, Gulnagat and Sayyidpur. 

(79) SHUJANAGAR: area, 1730 square miles, or 11,069 acres; 
5759 acres cultivated; 836 cultivable; 4473 uncultivable; 19 
estates; land revenue, £435, 45s. od. ; chief villages, Chaupdrd and 
Erdanch. ¢ A 

(80) SUHANG: area, 17°66 square miles, or 11,394 acres; 6536 
acres cultivated ; 816, cultivable; $951 uncultivable; 47 estates ; 
land revenue, £709, 12s. od. ; chief villages, Nembdlo and Négarpur. 

(81) SUKINDA : area, 16'c0 Square miles, or ro,240 acres; no 
details; 1 estate; land revenue, £136, 8s. od.; chief villages, 
Banjd and Sukindd. . 

(82) SUKxar: area, 28°77 square miles, or 18,413 acres; 11,677 
acres cultivated; roz3 cultivable; 5712 uncultivable ; 36 estates; 
land revenue, £1502, Ss. od.; chief villages, Narendrdpur and 
DBingdlpur. 

(83) Surraxacan: arca, 5°25 Square miles, or 3363 acres; 2153 
acres cultivated ; 404 cultivable ; S05 uncultivable ; 9 estate®; land 
revenue, £124, 16s. od. 

(84) SUNCRA : area, 41°87 square miles, or 26,794 acres ; 19,164 

acres cultivated; 1175 cultivable; 6459 uncultivable; 87 estates ; 
land revenue, £2419, 14s. od. ; chief villages, Sflipur and Lachh- 
mdbdr. " 
(85) TAPANKHAND: area, 14°64 square’ miley or 9371 acres ; 
2074 acres cultivated ; 250 cultivable ; 70464incultivable; '8 estates ; 
land revenue, £278, 2s. od. ; clyef villages, Bapipagd and Guri-” 
patnd. ‘ 

(86) Tisax1YA : area, 32*53 square miles, or 20,6%4 acres ; 13562 
acrés cultivated ; 700 cultivable ; 7056 ungultivable; 171 estftes | 
land revenue, “Zrojo, 2s. od.; chief villages, ‘Binjhdrpar and 
Mdrkandpur. 


(87) Tikan : area, 52°72 square miles, or 33,742 acres; 19,520 
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acres culthated ; 3069 cultivable ; 11,153 uncultivable ; 14 estates ; 
land revenue, £1437, 2s. od.; chief villages, Kendrépir{ and 
Thékurpatnd. 

(88) Tiran : area, 42'8 square miles, or 26,933 acres; 17,297 
acres cultivated ; 781 cultivable; 8854 uncultivable; 13 estates ; 
land revenue, £1887, 6s. od.; chief villages, Jaganndthpur and 
Pindud. | 

(S9) UTIKAN :; area, 63°29 square miles, or 40,506 acres; 26,511 
acres cultivated ; g092 cultivable; 8923 uncultivable ; 7 estates; 
land revenue, £2711, 12s. od, ; chief villages, Patimunddi and 
Chandannagar. 

The figures in the foregoing list may be taken as fairly represent- 
ing the statistics of the different pargands, but the totals, although 
approximating to correctness, do not coincide with those obtaiped 
from more trustworthy sources. Moreover, it is not stited in the 
Board of Revenue’s Statistics <0 what year the figures refer. The 
area of the District is now returned at 3858! square miles ; and the 
Collector in 1870 returned the number of estates at 3571, and the 
Government rental at £84,781. 

CuLrTIVABLE LAND.—According to the Settlement Record of 
1837, the area then under cultivation was 1,045,227 acres ; the area 
cultivable, but not under tillage, 94,357 acres; and uncultivable, 
1,085,827 acres. Roughly speaking, therefore, one-half of the whole 
area was under cultivation or cultivable, the other half being'uncul- 
tivable and waste. In 1837, the area capable of tillage, but lying 
untilled, was g9‘'o2 per cent. of the land actually cultivated, or 
4°23 per cent. of the whole District. In most pargands, how- 
ever, the actuak proportion of arable land was much greater than 
the uncultivabfe. The two largeeseaboard tracts of Kaniki and 
Kujang were, from the nature of the country, in a very backward 
stat, and” disturbed the géneral average. If they be omitted from 
the éalculation,'the result shows an area of *947#939 acres of culti- 
vated or cultivate, lang, against 714,363 acres incapable of tillage. 
The Collector, reports,,that since the time to which the above figures 
refSr, at least seven- eighths of the land set down as cultivable has 
betp Prought under the plough, and states that £ large portion of that 
“rotutned as uncultivablg has also been reclaimed. ‘The urfcultivable 
land in the régularly settled part of the Distwict was classified in 
1837 as follows? *—(1) Jungle lands, 131, 852 acres ; and (z ) rivers, 
roads, Waste ands, etc., 378,349 acres. A return drawn up in 1865 
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states that, of this area, 32,895 acres‘of jungle, and 96,5¥7 acres of 
waste land, were then capable of being brought under cultivation. 
This has now to some extent been laid under crops, and the Collector 
in 1870 estimated the total increase of rice cultivation at nearly 
one-fourth during the previous twenty years. The latest statistics 
on this subject will be found ante (pp. 105-107), under the heading 
Area and Out-turn of Crops. | 

SURVEY MEASUREMENTSs.—The foregoing estimates were made for 
Settlement purposes ; and I have deemed it necessary to give them, 
as the Settlement of 1837 was continued unchanged in 1867 for a 
further period of thirty years, and is still current. The Survey officers 
divided the District into eighty Fiscal Divisions ( pargands) instead 
of cighty-nine ; and owing to changes in the boundaries of such 
Divisions, and to a more correct system of‘ measurement, obtained 
very differént results. These results are now embodied in the 
SurveyorGeneral’s naps (scale, 1 ‘mile to the inch), tvhich represent 
the area of each pargalué and net total area of the District at the 
period of their Jast measurement. The differences are due, as 
already stated, not merely to a more accurate system of work, but to 
changes in the boundaries of the Parganas and of the District. 

‘The total areca of the District is retumed by the Surveyor-General 
at 3178°'39 square miles, arranged in eighty pargands, as follows :— 
(1) Abartak, nrca 9°73 square miles, or 6225 acres. “‘(2) Aul Kild, 
So‘60 square miles, or 15,582 acres. (3) Alti, 79°19 square miles, 
or 50,682 acres. (4) Andbartak, 4'20 square miles, or 2686 acres. 
(5) Apild, 5‘24 square miles, or« 3353 acres. (6) Asuyzeswar, 
68'S9 square miles, or 44.091 acres. (7) Arakpur, 4°79 square miles, 
or 3064 acres. (8) Atkhanta, G‘02 square miles,or 3851 acres. 
(9) Ahiyds (portion of), 33°29 square miles, or 21,366 acres. (10) 
Bahunip4, 1'66 square miles, or 1059 acres. (1 1) Békrdbad, Go'93 
square miles, or 38,993 acres. (12) Bdélubisi, 59°77 squard miles, or 
38,252 acres. (13} Bran, 26°72 square miles, or 17,103 acres. (14) 
Bdrdiydld, 6°81 square miles, or 4357 acresi (15} Bdrgdon, 16°10 
square miles, or 10,303 acres. (16) Barpal]4, ଏଚ square miles, 
or 4109 acres. (17) Baruyé, 50°03 square miles,” or $2, o19 ,acfes. 
(18) Bdautard, 5°58 square miles, or 3574 acres, » (19) Bendhér, 
47°16 square miles, or 30,182 acres. (20) Bishnupur Kil, Te Sr" 
square miles, or* 11,208 acres. (21) Cuttack HdA4vilif 14°84 Square 
miles, or 9499 acres. (22) Chauda Koldt, 13°08 square miles, or 
8374 acres. (23) Chhedré Kild, 8°37 square miles, or 5356 acres. 
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(24) Ddiijkrd, 79-64 square miles, or 50,971 acres. (25) Diémarpur, 
17°09 square miles, or 10,935 acres. , (26) Darpan Kild, 1po0°91 
' square miles, or 64,580 acres. (27) Deogdon, 50°93 square miles, 
or 32,595 acres. (28) ` Derdbisi, 50°85 square miles, or 32,546 
acree (29) Dolgrdm, transferred from Balasor Distric6 43°99 
square miles, or 28,155,acres. (30) Dompdrd Kild, transferred fro: 
the Tributary States, 84°83 square miles, or $4,293 acres. (51) 
Gandito, 14°91 square miles, or 9545 acres. (32) Hariharpur 
(Jagatsinhpur), 65°37 square miles, or 41,839 actes. (33) Harishpur 
Kil, 62°09 square miles, or 39,736 acres. (34) Hdtimund4, 16°07 
square miles, or 10,286 acres. (35) Jdjpur, 70°20 square miles, or 
44,924 acres. (36) Jhankar, 56°77 square miles, or 36,331 acres. 
(37) Jodh, 1509 square miles, or 9659 acres. (38) Kaldmdtiy 4, 
44°10 square miles, or‘ 28,221 acres. (39) Kalkald Kildt 17,56 
square miles, or ,11,238 acres. (40) Kanchikhand, 465 square 
miles, or 2973 acres. (41) Kanika, 2S0°S4 square miles, 0 179;737 
acres. (42) Karimdl, 27°So square miles, dr 17,791 acres (43) 
Kdte, 68°35 square miles, or 43,745 acres. (44) Kdyamd, 14°31 
square miles, or 9157 acres. (45) Kdyamd Kild, 6°47 square miles, 
or 4143 acres. (46) Keruydlkhand, 9:61 square miles, or 6150 
acres. (47) Khandi, 30°29 square miles, or 19,385 acres. (48) 
Kodinddé, 38°23 square miles, or 24,469 acres. (49) Kokuydkhand, 
29°27 square‘ miles, or 18,736 acres. (50) Kotdes (one village of, 
transferred from Pur), 0°34 of a square mile, or 219 acres. (51) 
Kuhundd Jayapur, 21°48 square miles, or 13, 749 acres. (52) 
Kdtiydy 26°77 square miles, or «17.132 acres.* (55) Kujang Kil, 
358°38 square miles, or 229,366 acres. (54) Kurniyd, 7°57 square 
miles, or 4846 ecres. (55) Kusmandal, §°36 square mries) or 5353 
acres. (56) Kitabshdhi, o°42 of mw square mile, or 269 acres. (5°) 
, Madbupur Kild, 60°58° square miles, or 38,773 acres (58) M. 
kad4bdd,*15°23 square miles. or 9743 acres. (59) Mdtkadnagar, 
34°05 square miles, or 21,794 acres. (60) Neulb{si, 4°12 square 
miles, or 2640 res. ;(61) Naihdkhand, 17°33 square miles, or 
«11,088 acres. “ (62) Qidsh, 41°57 square miles, or 26,603 acres. 
(63) Padampir, 24°91 square miles, or 15,940 Acres. (64) Péend, 
rot4z2 square miles, or 6669 acres. (65) Pdendd, 38°87 Square 
milGs; or 24,877 acres. (66) Panikhand, 3 3°62 square miles, or 2316 
acres. ` (67) PAtiyd Kild, 42°21 square ® or 27,013 acres. (68) 
S4hibnagar, 64% square miles, or 4122 acres. (69) Sdibir, 33°56 
square miles, or 21477 acres. (70) Silo, 41°23 square miles, ar 
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26-383 acres. (71) Swaraswati, 11°10 square miles, or ‘fo4 acres. 
(72) Shergarhd, 136°69 square miles, or 87,478 acres. (73) Suhdng, 
18°85 square miles, or 12,067 acres. (74) Suknai, 31'01 square 
miles, or 19,846 acres. (75) Sungrd, 46°99 square miles, or 30,073 
acres. (76) Tisdniyd, 32°79 square miles, or 20,983 acres. (77) 
Tapankhand, 13°29 square miles, or 8505 acres. (78) Tikan, 56°36 
square miles, or 36,068 acres. (79) Tiran, 43°82 square miles, or 
28,048 acres. ($0) Utikan, 68°08 square miles, or 43,573 acres. 
Total area, 3178-39’ square miles, or 2,034,476 acres. ° The exact 
area has been since ascertained to be 3858 square miles. 

CLIMATE, TEMPERATURE, AND RAINFALL.—The climate of Orissa 
is the same as that of the southern Districts of Bengal, and may be 
divided into three seasons, the hot, the rainy, and the cold. . The 
‘hot season commences in March and lasts ‘till about the middle of 
June, the r{ins last from the middle of June to October, and the cold 
weather from the beginning of November till the end of February. 
‘The Meteorological Départment has two stations in Cuttack District, 
—one at False Point lighthouse, and the other at Cuttack town. 
I'he monthly mean temperature at each of these stations during the 
six years from 1868 to 1873 is thus returned in the Report of the 
.Meteorological Department for the latter year:—False Point— 
January, 715°; February, 75'3°; March, So*4°; April, 84°0°; May, 
868°; Tunc, 864° ; July, 84°7° ; August, §4°8° ; September, 850° ; 
October, §3°4°; November, 770°; December, wa 9°: average for 
the year, So‘8°. Cuttack town— January, 70°9°; February, 75°2° 
March, 81° ; Aprit, 86°2° ;* May, hi ; June, 864°; Julyp 853° 5°; ; 
August, 833°; September, 83°1°; October, 811°; November, 
747°; Decémber, 701°: average for the year, So°4°s The following 
exhibits the highest maximum, lowest minimum, and monthly mean 
thermometrical readings at the Cuttack station in 1873—]January, ¢ 
maximum, 90°2° ; minimum, 493° ; mean,. 72°0°. Febnriary, max., ' 
99°3°; Min., 55°7°¥ mean, 77°0°. March, max. .„ 106°2°; min., 66°4°;- 
mean, §2°2°. April, Max, 105: 2°; min. ;7°P ° ; mRan, 864°. May, 
max., 110°5° ; min., 72'1° ; mean, 885°. June, mx. Jo8:5° ; min.,” 
744° ; mean, 894°. ~ July, me 945° ; ‘nin. al mean,, 82*5°. 
August, max., 982°; min., 747°; mean, 83°1°. . September, max, 
972°; ntin., 74°9°; mean, 83'3°. October, max. 953°; ‘in; 
630° ; mean, 58°6°. ¢ November, max., 94'1°; min.® 58" mean 
74'6°. ‘December, max., 89°5°; min., 53°4° ; méfn, 7a‘1°. * The 
average annual rainfall in Cuttack Distiiet during the twelve years 
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previous NY 1873 is returned at 54°25 inches, and that of Falsc 
Point for the previous six years at 74°65 inches. In 1873 there was 
* a deficient rainfall, only amounting to 38°61 inches, or 29 per cent. 
below the average, in Cuttack town ; and to 61°60 inches, or 17 per 
cent. below the average, at False Point. In that year, rain was 
measured on 94 days at,Cuttack town, and on 65 days at False Point. 
ExpeEnics.—Intermittent fever.is common throughout the year, 
but reaches its greatest intensity from the close of the rainy season 
in October to the end of December. The houses throughout the 
District-are built of inud dug up from the vicinity of the dwellings. 
The consequence is, that in the neighbourhood of almost every hut 
or house there is a dirty pit, filled to overflowing with water in the 
rainy” season, and the receptacle of every description of hth. After 
the rains, when the watér dries up, these holes throw off a malarial 
stench, charged with fever-poison. Fevers of a very severe type 
prevail in the hill tracts front- October to the end of December. 
Elephantiasis is also common. The Civil Surgeon, after five years’ 
residence in the District, reported to me in 1870, that he had not 
observed any improvement in the health of the inhabitants during 
that period. ” 
Erpipenics.—Cholera always breaks out in the months of Junc, 
July, and August, being brought by the pilgrims bound to or from 
the great festival-of Jaganndth. Measles appear to be unusually 
prevalent in Cuttack city and District. Small-pox generally makes 
its appearance about the beginning of the year, and as a rule ends 
beforeethe middle of AprilY The Civil Surgeon states that its 
regular appearance during these months is owing to the practice of 
inoculating with small-pox matter. The inoculators preserve the 
virus in cotton,,and commence opeaations about the end of Decem- 
' ber or beginning of January. Small-pox thus spreads to the unpro- 
tected, and becomes general throughout the District. The Uriyds 
ure perfectly regardless of contagion ; and it'is nb uncommon sight 
to see people in fhe strfets, or walking about the crowded market- 
‘places, covergd with the disease. Ancient prejudice stands in the 
way of accination, and,ewen the more enlightened natives of Orissa 
witlyseldom allow their children to be touched ‘with vaccine matter. 
“rn&Civil Surgeon ‘reports favourably of the precautions which have 
begn aflopted to keep the pilgrims (the mm™n cause of cholera 
epidémics)+ out "df the town of Cuttack. This is effected by a 
sanitary cordon drawn. round the municipal limits, within which 
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pilgrims are refused admittance. They are consequently compelled 
to make a detour and to avoid th¢ town. 

CHARITABLE DISPENSARIES.—There are two institutions in°® 
‘Cuttack District for affording charitable .medical relief, viz. the 
Cuttack dispensary or dnndc/hhatar hospital, and the J4jpur dis- 
pensary. The following statistics regarding these institutions, and 
the amount of medical relief afforded by them, are quoted from the « 
Civil Surgeon’s reports for 1871-72 and 1872- 73; printed in the 
Annual Dispensary Reports for those years. 

‘THE CUTTACK DISPENSARY or édnndchhatar hospital differs in 
many respects from similar institutions of the kind in being con-- 
nected with, or rather forming a part of, a general scheme for giving 
charitable, aid to pilgrims and other poor people, and for, supporting 
a pumber of pandds or Hindu priests who ‘keep up various temples 
and shrine in the neighbourhood of Cuttack. The, income of the 
charity jn 1873 amounted to £54; 19s. 9d. per mensem. Ofthis sum 
£7, 11s. 5d. was assigned to the Balasor dispensary; £11, 15s. 8d: 
was paid to the pandids or in pensions; £5, 11S. od. in salaries for 
the establishment; £6 was expended in feeding about 38 paupers, 
such as the halt, lame, blind, leprous, etc., who assemble twice daily, 
and reccive cach time a substantial meal of cooked food; and about 
£20 was expended in the support of what may be called the dispensary 
proper, which is, however, only part of the general institution. The 
dnndchhatra fund appears to have had its origin in assignments by 
the successive Hindu, Muhammadan, and Marhatté Governments for 
religious end charitable purposes. °At the time of the first Setélement 
of the District after its conquest, these charitable and religious assign- 
ments wére continued as a charge on the revenues’ ef the Province. 
‘I'he dispénsary and hospital building, and the shed for feeding the 
paupers, are all in one enclosure, conveniently situated between thes 
regimental édzdr and the principal part of the native city. The dis-' 
pensary has three Iz 1ildmgs,—one a female ward, which accommodates 
ten patients, and is generally full, partly withigiseastd prostitutes from 
the town and partly with starv ing pilgrims. , The second building 
consists of one large room, partially sepazated into two bya .,scfeen 
wall, which holds eighteen patients ; 5, this also is generally filled ith 
pilgrims, some half-starved, and others brought in inthe last seuges 
of diarrhoea, dysenteey, and other wasting diseases. The thiyd small 
building is for the medicines, instruments, and oth hospital stores. 
Thpre are also i in the enclosure a privy, a déad- -house, cook-house, 
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and quartess for the native doctor ; and one-half of the building used 
as a female ward is divided off specially for patients from the Irri- 
gation Works. In 1871 the total number of in-door patients treated 
in the dispensary was z83 ; of whom 189 were’ cured and relieved, 
28 did not improve or ceased to attend, 47 died, and 19 remained 
in hospital at the cloge of the year ; ratio of deaths to per ns 
treated, 16:60 per cent. ; average daily number of sick, 23'52. The 
out-door patients receiving treatment in the same year amounted to 
4908, the average daily attendance being so'98. The statistics of 
relief in 1872 were as follow :-—Total in-door patients, 314; of 
whom 194 were cured or relieved, 20 did not improve or ceased: 
to attend, 72 dicd, and 28 remained in hospital at the close of the 
year ; ratio of deaths to persons treated, 22°93 per cent. ; average 
daily number of sick, 26°22. ,‘I'he out-door patients receiving treat- 
ment in 1872 amounted to 5519; average daily attendance, 64°99. 
‘I'he total income of the dispensary in 1872, including ‘balance 
brought forward from the previous year, amounted to £2980, 18s. od. 
and the expenditure to £2175, 15S. od., leaving a balance in hand of 
L8os, 3s. od. at the close of 1872. ‘The Civil Surgeon states that of 
the in-door patients fearly the whole were pilgrims, or starving 
people picked up on the roads and brought in by the police. The 
people of Cuttack, of the ordinary class of hospital patients, will 
hardly ever enter the hospital. The fact that it is a pauper asylum 
quite drives away all other classes of patients, so that for Cuttack itself 
the hospital is almost useless. Nothing will induce people with 
acute cksease, or any cases retjuirng operation, to remain in hospital. 
‘I'he attendance of out-patients is perhaps more satisfactory, as the 
people have notthe same objection to visit the dispensary for treat- 
ment ; but for § {} large town like Cuttack, with onlg one dispensa™, 
the attendance is very sinall.’ ‘ 

In 1876-71 subscriptions were set on foot towards the building 
of an enlarged hospital and pilgrim’s rest-hodse,éand about £ 1000 
was raised for thi? purpdse., The total cost of the building was esti- 
mated in 1587 2, to"ahmount fo about £3000, of which one-half was 
to Be paid by Government, «and the other half raised from local funds. 
The Dispensary ‘Report for 1872 states that the building was to be 
tontpleted during éhe gourse ‘of 1873. In that Report ‘the’ Civil 
Surgeon states +=‘ The scheme is for a sort of general hospital, and 
the bhilding is olf a grand scale, with an upper storey for Etropean 
patients and special wards ; and the lower storey to contain an eut- 
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patient dispensary, an irrigation dispensary, wards fg ordinary 
patients and for 4rrigation *emplqyés, and one wing set apart for 
pilgrims and other pauper patients. The new building is situated 
in the suburb of Mangl4bdd, near the large irrigation workshop of 
Jobr4; but unfortunately it is three miles from the heart of the 
native town, and this will, I fear, detract greatly from its usefulness 
as a general dispensary and hospital. The presence, again, of the 
pilgrim and pauper .cases in the building will, 1 fear, still deter the 
ordinary class of dispensary patients from attending freely as in-door 
patients.’ ` 

THE JAjrPUR DiIsPENSARY was established in 1857. In 1871 the 
number of patients receiving in-door treatment amounted to 

; of whom 47 were relieved or recovered, 12 did not improve 
¢ to attend, § died, and 2 remained in hospital at the end 
of the year ; ratio of deaths to persons treated, 7°57 percent. ; ave- 
rage daily number of sick, 3'10’ «The in-door patients numbered 
1536; average daily* attendance, ‘27°50. In 1872, 74 in-door 
patients were treated ; of whom 67 were cured or relieved, 1 did not 
improve, 4 died, ‘and 2 remained in hospital at the close of the 
year ; ratio of deaths to persons treated, 5°4+ per cent. ; daily ave- 
rage number of sick, 3°12. ‘The out-door patients runiberéd 1356 ; 
average daily iE 33°70. ‘The total income of the dispen- 
sary in 1872, including balance brought forward fron} the previous 
year, amounted to £66, 5s. 6d., and the expenditure tq £62, 4s. od. ; 
leaving a balance in hand at the end of 1872 of ‘£3, 19s. 6d. The 
patients at the ମା ଶପ are prin@palty mendicants ; and the Civil 
Surgeon states that, ‘as at all dispensaries where starsing pilgrims 
and paupers. have to he taken in, the other classgs look upon the 
place as polluted, and will neveg remain.’ 

THE CurracK Lunatic AsyLum.—The daily average number of 
patients,” and the “percentage of deaths in the Cutta€k lunatic 
asylum, for each cf the years 1865-1870, is returned as follows :— 
In 1865, the daily average number of inmates ®vas 25, and the 
death-rate 4 per cent In 1866, the daily s average ‘of‘inmates ‘vas 
30, and the death-rate 20 per cent. ; in 2867, thé daily average pf 
inmates was 33, and the deathorate t2°12 per cent. ; ; in 1868, the 
daily “ avetage of inmates was 36, and-the death- “te” 12°11 per nt.s 
in 1869, the daily awerage of inmates was * 36, and® the death- rate 
8°27 pct cent. ; in 1870, the daily average of inmates yas “3s, and 
the death-rate 5°1 per cent. In 1874-75, the latest year for which 
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I have stav’stics, the daily average number of inmates in the lunatic 
asylum was 57:8, the total number treated being 84; of these, 14 
«were discharged cured, 7 were transferred to their friends, and 3 died. 
The asylum is not very favourably situated, being in the centre of 
the town, and cramped for space. A new asylum in a more suitable 
locality has been determined upon. The lunatics are employed out 
of doors, in weeding and watering the gardens, but are not trusted 
with garden implements. In-doors, they are employed in weaving, 
spinning twine and thread, tailoring, cooking, and surA# pounding. 
VitarL StartiIsTIcs.—Since 1873, a new system for the registration 
of vital statistics has been introduced. The previous system, under 
which the general vital statistics for each District of Bengal were. 
registered by the police, was recognised to be hopelessly inaccurate ; 
and accordingly, special ereas, one in the town and one in the country, 
were selected as the scene of a more minute and rcguiar system. 
‘The urban area chosen jn Cuttack District comprises tle three 
,large towns of Cuttack, Kendrdépdiri, and ‘JAjpur, with a total 
population of 72,313. ‘The number of deaths within ‘this arca 
in 1873 was 1706, equal to a death-rate of 23°57 per thousand 
per annum, or 4°8 below the average death- rate for all the 
selected urban areas in Bengal. In the following year, 1874, an 
accurate record of births as well as of deaths was effected. The 
total number ‘of births thus recorded in the towns of Cuttack, 
Kendrdpdré, and J4jpur was 3246, equal to a birth-rate of 44°88 
per thousand per dnnum, or 5°28 above the general rate throughout 
the selected urban areas in Bengal. In the same year, the deaths 
in the three towns numbered 2131, cqual to a death-rate of, 29°46 
per’ thousand per annum, or ‘95 above the general rate in tne urban 
areas throughout Bengal. The selected rural area consists of 36 
villages containing a total population of 14,834. The number of 
/registeredudeaths in this tract in 1873 was 234, ¢qual to a death- 
rate of 15°77 per thousand per annum, or 6°$8$ Yelow the average 
death-rate for all ‘he selscted rural areas. In 1874, the number of 
ascertained births:-in this selected rural area was 678, equal to 45°76 
per. thousand’ ‘pez annum,’ or 10° 73 above the, general rural rate 
throughout Benga?; the” deaths numbered 392, equal to 26°42 per 
tho sand per ; annum; or 5°22 above the general rural ceath-rate 
throughout Berggal. 3 
FasrS.—The only large fair or religious gathering i is the Brunt, 
which takes place in all the larger towns in the months of May, or 
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June ; the most important being held on the sands of tp€ Baitarani 
at J4jpur, and continuing fér two pr three days. It is not attended 
by people from other Districts; but the peasants for miles around 
flock into the nearest town where it is held, sometimes to the num- 
ber of 10,000 persons, laden with rural produce for barter or sale. 
The Civil Surgeon reports that no connection exists between these 
gatherings and the outbreak of epidemics. Cholera generally 
appears with the arrival of the Puri pilgrims, and does not cease 
till they have left the District. 

CATTLE DISEASE "is prevalent in Cuttack and throughout the 
Orissa Division, although no attention seems to have been bestowed 
on the subject prior to 1863. In that year, disease was reported to 
be raging fearfully in the Tributary States, and also along the hilly 
woestern frontier of Cuttack, in which ‘ more*than half the cattle’ are 

* reported to have been lost. In the following year, 1864, the Com- 
missiontr reported the extensive prevalence of cattfe murrain in the 
Division. , In 1866, an attack of foot-and-mouth discase appeared 
among the artillery cattle in the Station of Cuttack. Gui, or cattle 
small-pox, which has been identified with the European ‘rindcrpest,’ 
also broke out among the artillery cattle in November 1865S, but 
was successfully overcome by the scgregation of the animals 
affected. Cattle disease again broke out in Cuttack in 1869, and 
continued prevalent in certain tracts till the close of 1870. A brief 
description of the different forms of epizootic prevalent in Orissa 
will be found in my Statistical Account of Balfisor District, where 
the outbreaks appéar to have been ‘of a more severe and fatal 
character than in Cuttack. 

THe Inxbdicenous DruGs are as follow :—Ars4/utd ‘(Spondias 
mangifera) ; a bark used ine dysentery. AnkPdnti (Solanum 
jacquinii) ; an expectorant. Ansun (Tetminalia ~ tomentosa) ; a, 

stimulant. Arjen (Terminalia arjuna); bark astriifyent and « 
diuretic febrifugey Ark/d (Calotropis gigantea)s a stimulant, the 
leaves used as an anodyne, and in elephigmtiasiH ringworm, lepra, 
and as a poultice in sprains and boils. Aguxdbat ¢Prenna spinosa), 
a stimulant, febrifuge, and expectorany ;, also ed in erupriye 
diseases, and in ee Asudgandhdé (Pfiyealis somnifera) ; 
the Vark® and root used as a tonic, anodyne, and, diureticypahe 
Jeaves steeped* in osl are used for boils and othet irflanfmatory 
eruptions. Asokt (Jonesia asoka) ; bark used. as‘tn agtringent in 
cases of internal hemorrhoids, and also Jin menorrhagia. 41 
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(Mangifera, Indica) ; a bark used as an astringent in diarrhea. Del 
(Egle marmelos) ; a fruit used im dysentery and diarrhea. Bhrin- 
gard; (Verbesina scandens) ; used externally in headache and oph- 
thalmia. PBdmanhdté (Clerodendron siphonanthus); used in 
asthma and fevers. PMBaulo (Mimusops elengi); a bark used as an 
astringent in sore throat. Bdjré mld (Penicillaria spicata) ; root 
used in gonorrhoea. Bhdéliyé (Semecarpus anacardium); a tonic 
and counter-irritant ; also used in lepra and indolent sores. Be- 
‘guniyd ; an expectorant and stimulant ABd/Adérd (Terminalia be- 
lerica) ; an astringent used in diarrhoea and dysentery. Bdygobd, 
two kinds (Jatropa curcas and J. glandulosa); an anodyne ; the 
oil from the nut used in rheumatism, etc. ABend (Andropogon 
muricatum) ; a diaphoretic and febrifugee Bdsang (Bergera 
koenigii) ; an expectorant and antispasmodic. ABhutairi ;, tonic and 
febrifuge. Bar, hols (Zizyphus jujuba); bark of the root used as 
an astringent in diarrhea. Biididanga (Embelia ribes); 2 vermi- 
fuge. ABdrund (Crateya nurvala); bark used as a tonic and febrifuge. 
Bur aold (Phyllanthus niruri) ; root used in jaundice, etc. Bdkucht 
(Psoralia corylifolia); used in lepra and skin diseases. Chatauri 
(Asparagus racemosus); tonic used in gonorrhoea and lepra. 
Chemuddnimyl (Hemidesmus Indica); alterative used in syphilis. 
Chiretd (Agathotes chirayta); not an indigenous drug ; used as a 
febrifuge and tonic. Chitémd-nil (Plumbago zeylanica) ; a vesci- 
cant. Chitdmtil-/d/ (Plumbago rosea); used in spleen, and for 
procuring abortion. C/uifundd (Cassia tora); leaves used as a 
purgative. Champd (Michelia champaca); bark a stimulant, ex- 
pectorant, and astringent ; seeds and fruit used for healing cracks 
in the fect; root a purgativee Dd/im/d (Punica granatum); root 
and bark ssteingens DAuturd, all «inds (Datura metel) ; narcotic, 
pStimulant, antispasmodic, and anodyne, and smoked in asthma. 
* Dru /Aa/d% ; used mn palpitation of the heart, and in ophthalmia and 
rheumatism. Donuts (Croton polyandrum); root ax seeds used as a 
purgative. Dudhibi- /atd JOxystelma esculentum) ; a decoction of the 
plant used in ‘ulcération of fhe mquth ; the fresh.roots in jaundice. 
Ghi™Xumart (Agave ,cantyla}; used in vertigo ang” tic ns a refrigerant. 
Gila Guilandina*tonduc) ; secgs used as a tonic and febrifuge ; 
r6ofierheumatism. © Gagd pipal (Scindapsus, officinalis) ; a febrifige; 
tonic, ang stimulant. Gotlancha (Cocculus cordifolius) ; tonic, feb- 
rifuge,"and entibilious. , Gab (Ricinus communis) ; oil purgative ; 
old oil used in rheumatism. , Gaurd (Tribulus terrestris) ; tonte, 
vor. xvi. ° Q 
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anodyne, and febrifuge. ZFasti-karna (Clerodendron hastgta) ; tonic, 
febrifuge, and purifier of the blood. Hdérbhdngé (Cissus quadran- 
gularis) ; used for dislocations dnd in joining fractures. Hijli-bdddm 
(Anacardium occidentale) ; oil used in rheumatism, etc. Haritaks 
(Terminalia chebula); tonic in fever. Zndrajab (Wrightia antidysen- 
terica) ; bark, root, and seeds used in dysentery, diarrhoea, and 
fever, and as a vermifuge. Indra bdruni; a purgativee Jsdbgul 
(Plantago ispaghula); diureticand demulcent, used in urinary diseases. 
_/dm (Eugenia jambolana) ; root and bark used as an astringent in 
diarrhoea. o/ad/i/114/ (ZEschynomene sesban); root an antispasmodic ; 
leaves used as a poultice in orchitis. Jdédwumdri (Cassia alata); 
Jeaves used in ringworm. Jayapd/ (Croton tiglium); seeds used 
as a purgative ; root in snake-bite.e Aauzkud (Alpina); bark an 
astringent; root a vermifuge. Krishna pdrivi (Herpestis monniera); 
febrifuge and antibilious. Kantdkusum (Argemone Mexicana) ; 
the yelfow milk used in itch and ringworm, as well as the oil of 
the secds. Kuchilid ‘(Strychnos nux-vomica) ; poison, used as a 
febrifuge, Antirhenmmatic, and in lepra; also as ‘an antisyphilitic. 
Ad/dddnd (Pharbitis nil); seeds and roots purgative. Xarmangd_ 
(Averrhoa carambola); seeds used as a vermifuge. Kisondi (Cassia 
sophera); seeds used as a vermifuge, and in scabies. Ahetpipri 
(Oldenlandia biftora) ; an excellent febrifuge, tonic, and stimulant. 
Land st (Euphorbiace®) ; juice or milk used as a detergent heal- 
ing, or in swellings; the bark and seeds as purgatives. The milk 
of some species used in cases of scabies, lepra, and ringworm. 
Lud/ (Symplocos ‘racemosa) ; astringent and antibilious, ased in 
ophthalmia. Afut/ut (Cyperus longus) ; febrifuge and tonic. dMfat- 
matid ; tonic, febrifuge, and vermifuge. Min sdaru ¢Arum Indicum); 
used in piles. Afurgdbi (Sangeviera zeylanica) ; g febrifuge, also 
used in consumption. Mandénim (Melia sémpervirens) ; astringent,, 
refrigerant, and used in lepra. Afanjis/é (Rubia munji$ta) ; tonic,* 
and used in hystesla. \ Miégesuar (Mesua ferrea) ; oil used in chronic 
rheumatism, the flowers as a refrigerant §nd thic. Nim (Melia 
* azadirachta) ; tonig and febrifuge,; leavgs used*a$ poultices in” bad 
ulcers, lepra, and other skin diseases. «Of (Arum campanu}atdin) ; 
used in indigestion, colic, piles, and, enlargement.of the spleen. Pin 
(Piper betle) ; stimulant and expectorant ; the €oot is used feopre- 
vent child-bearing. ® Phutphutikd, used in, scabies; and ‘as ‘poultice 
in sprains. Pitd-natité (Corchorus olitoriys)5 bifter tonic. © Pata! 
(frichosanthes dioica); cathartic. Patis (Butea frondosa) ; gum 
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or resin astringent jethe seeds used as a vermifuge. Raktachandam 
(Pterocarpus santalinus) ; astringant and febrifuge. Sudnoi ; tonic, 
febrifuge, vermifuge, and purifier of the blood. Sundri (Catharto- 
carpus fistula); a purgative. Somrd/ (Serratula anthelmintica); 
vermifuge. Sujinud, (Moringa pterygosperma); stimulant, diuretic, 
used in colic. Sd/pdrni ,; febrifuge and tonic, allays thirst in fever. 
Sd/ (Shorea robusta); seeds astringent ; the young shogts are used 
in cases of inflammation. Simul (Bombax peptaphglam} sceds 
used to prevent small-pox from spreading over the body. Sondmukhii 
(Cassia obovata) ; purgativee Z¢nf1u/f (Tamarindus Indiga); seeds - 
astringent ; used in diarrhoea. Tthort (Jpomo:a turpethum) ; purga- 
tive and cathartic. Zu/mu/¢ (Curculigo orchioides) ; tonic and puri- 
fier of the blood. Zundpord ; stimulant, expectorant, antisyphilitic, 
and antiseptic. . . IN 
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STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


DISTRICT OF BALASOR: 


BALASoR (a cormupted form.of Bdleswara, ‘the Young Lord,’ 
s.e. KriShia, or perhaps Baneswara, ‘the Forest Lord, tf.e. 
Mahddeva) is the northern District of the Orissa Commissionership 
or Division. It is situated between 20° 43’ 50” and 21° go 30” 
north latitude, and between 86° 18’ 40” and 87° 31’ 20” east 
longitude. It contains an area, as returned by the Surveyor- 


3 This Statistical Account has been mainly compiled from my work on Orissa 
(2 vols. London 1872, Smith, Elder, & Co.), based upon materials furnished by 
the District officers, and my own personal researches and inquiries, supple- 
mented by the, following materials :—{(1) Annual Administration Reports of the 
Government of Befigal from 1871-72°to 1874-75; (2) The Bengal Statistical 
Reporter from November 1875 to Qcetober 1876; (3) Bengal Census Report, 
1872, “vith subsequent District “Compilation by Mr. C.F. ‘Magrath, C.S.; (4) 
Report on the Indigenous Agency cinployed in taking the Census ; (5) Report on 
the Food-Grairt Supply of Bengal, by Mr. A. P. Macdonnell, C.S. {Calcutta 1876) ; 
(6) Report on the Land Tenures of Baqlasor, by Mr. W. Fiddian, C.S., dated 
22d September 187s ; (7) The Collector's Report on the Rates of Rent current in 
the Distrig, dated JrJy 1872; (8) Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the Famine in 1 Bengal and Orissa in 1866; (9), Special Retum of Revenue 
and Expenditure i an 1870- 4714 and other Statistics, furgzshed by the Collector ; 
(19) Report of oo , Inspegtor- -General of Police for 1872; (11) Report of the 
Inspector- -Gencral *of Jaijs for 1872, with special Jail Statistics for the years 
1857-58, 1860: 612 and 1870; (12) Annual Report of the Director of Public 
Ipstruction for 1872-73, with special Statistics compiled for the years 1856-57, 
ESo-61, and 1870-71 ; (13) Postal €tatistics for 1861-62, 1865-66, and 1870-71, | 
fumisped by the DistctorsGeneral of Post Offices; (14) Report of the Meteoro- 
logicaleDepartment for 1873; (19) Medical Report by the Civil Surgeon ; (16) 
RepBrt on she Cfaritable Dispensaries of Bengal for 1871 and 1872; (17) State- 
ment of Are, Latitudes, and Longitudes, etc., ନାଗା by the Surveyor- General. 
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General in January 1876, of 2068‘12 square milcs ; and € popula- 
tion,eas ascertained by the Census of 1872, of 770,232 sbuls. The 
principal town, which is also the Administrative Headquarters of the 
District, is Balasor, situated on the right or west bank of the 
Burdbalang river, in 21° 30’ 12” north latitude, and 86° 58’ 16” east 
longitude. 

BouNDARIESs.—Balasor District is bounded on the north by 
the Bengal District of Midnapur and by the Tributary State of 
Morbhanj; on the east by the Bay of Bengal; on the south by 
Cuttack District, the Baitaranf river forming the boundary-line ; 
and on the west by the Tributary Statcs of Keunjhar, Nilgin, and 
Morbhan)j. 

THE JurispiciioN of Balasor has undergone many changes. 
Captain Morgan, the first British officer in charge of the District in 
3804, exercised authority between, the sea and the ‘Hill States, as at 
present; but all the Fiscal Divisions (pargands) beyond Néngaleswar 
and Sdtmalang to the north were under Midnapur. To the south, 
his limits were ill-defined, and it is uncertain whether Bhadrakh 
was within his jurisdictione At that time the country was so 
unsettled, that Jmge discretion had to be allowed to the officers. 
For example, the Kanikd Raj4 frequently gave trouble, and was 
somctimes cocreed from Cuttack District, and sometimes from 
Balasor, as was found most convenient. Mr. R. Ker was appointed, 
with the title of Collector, in 1804, and exercised jurisdiction as 
far south as the Bréhmani river. From the 18th* July 1805 to the 
3d August 1821, Balasor was managed from Cuttack, anck had no 
stparate revenue officer. From 1821 to 1827 a Joint Magistrate 
administered,the District as the Deputy of the Collector of Cuttack. 
In 1827 Balasor was erected into an independent Collectorate 
under Mr. H. Ricketts; and in ‘1828 J4jpur and Bhadrakh were 
attached to it. Jdjpur was subsequently transferred to «Cuttack. 
On the north, a perplexing series of transfers and re-transfers of 
Fiscal Divisions hab gone on between Balasor (nd Midnabur, 
particularly in the yeurs 1837, 1858, 1865, and 1868. Some havc 
been transferred backwards and fonwvards' as ‘many as three time ; 
and the Collector reperts that ‘constant shifting of jurisdiction has 
made these Aargands very lawless and’ difficult to manage.’ ge 

GENERAL DesCrirtTIonN oF District. —Balhsor District is simply 
4 strip of alluvial land between the hills and the sea, varying oh 
about nine to thirty-four miles in breadth. Generally speaking, the 
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hill country rises from the western boundary-line. The District 
naturally ditides itself into three well-defined tracts: (1) The Salt 
Tract along the coast ; (2) the Arable Tract, or rice country ; and 
(3) the Submontane Tract, or jungle lands. 

THE SALT TRracT runs the whole way down the coast, and forms 
a desolate strip ‘a few miles broad. Towards the beach it rises into 
sandy ridges, from fifty to eighty feet high, sloping inland, and 
covered with a vegetation of low scrub jungle, seldom or never rising 
above the height of a man. Sluggish brackish streams creep along 
between banks of foetid black inud. The sandhills on the verge 
of the ocean are carpeted with the fleshy leaves of creepers and the 
wild coavolvulus, on,which the antelope loves to feed. Inland, the 
plain spreads out into prairies of coarse long grass and scrub jungle, 
which harbour w ild animals in great plenty; but throughout this 
vast region there is scarcely a hamlet, and only a patch of rice cul- 
tivation at long’ intervals. Frem ‘any part of the Salt Trott one 
may see the boundary of the inner arable part of the District, fringed 
with long lines of trees, from which every morning the villagers: 
drive their herds. of cattle out into the saliferous plains to graze. 
This tract is purely alluvial, and appears to be of recent date. 
Towards the coast, the soil has a distinctly saline taste, and the 
manufacture of salt*is carried on to a considerable extent. An 
account of thie method of salt inanufacture adopted in Balasor 
District will .he found on a subsequent page of this Statistical 
Account (vide p. 336). 

THE AraBLE Tract lies beyénd the salt lands, and tmbraces 
the chief part of the District. It is a long dead level of rice fields, 
witli a soil light¢gr in colour than that of Bengal or Béhar, much 
more friable, and apt to split up intq small cubes with a rectangular 
Cleavage. Wheree water ' has lain long on fallow lands, the surface 
sthrows up®curious tittle inounds, which are speedily covered with 
grass, and look like a number of men’s heads*® protruding from the 
earth." Another fhature gf the Arable Tract is the drs, literally the 

‘cups, or depressed lands ‘near the river banks, They were pro- 
bably marshes’ that have paztially silted up by the yearly overflow of 
the streams. Thast cup-lands bear the finest crops. As a whole, 
thenAfable ‘Tract is, a treeless region, except around tht ‘villages, 
which ace’ encitcled by fine mango, Dipal, banyan, ‘and tamarind 
trees, and interscied. with greén shady lanes of bamboo. A few 
palmyras, date palms, and screw pines (a sort of aloe whose leaves 
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are armed with formidable triple rows of hook-shaped tlorns) dot 
the expanse, or run in straight lings between the fields. * 

THE SUBMONTANE Tract is an undulating country with a red‘ 
soil, much broken up into ravines along ithe foot of the hills. 
Masses of latcrite, buried in hard ferruginous clay, crop up as rocks 
or slabs. At Kopdri, in £s/¢ Ambohatd, about two square miles are 
almost paved with such slabs, dark red in colour, perfectly flat, and 
polished like plates of iron. A thousand mountainatorrents have 
scooped out for themselves picturesque ravines clothed with an ever 

resh verdure of prickly thorns, stunted gnarled shrubs, and here 
there a noble forest tree. Large tracts are covered with sd/ 
jung, | ww hich’ nowhere, however, attains to any great height. 

River SystTeM.—Balasor District is watered by six distinct river 
systems, viz. those of the Subarnarekh4,* Pdénchpdrd4, Burdbalang, 
Jamk4, KA4nsbdns, and Baitaranf. The following is a brief descrip- 
tion of each of these rivers, with .their most important tributaries 
and offshoots :—  * 

THE SUBARNAREKHA, ‘the Streak of Gold; takes its rise near the 
Station of Rénchi, in Lohirdagd District, in the Chutid. Ng gpur. 
Division. Jt enters Balasor District in pargandé Fathidbdd, flowirg 
in a tortuous southern course, with gigantic bends east and west, till 
it reaches the sea, in latitude 21° 35’ north, ahd longitude, 87° 23’ 
east. The river is navigable by country craft as higK as Kdlik4pur, 
about sixteen miles from the mouth, to which point the tide also 
runs. Rice-boats of two tons burden can make their way yp to the 
boundary of Balasor District, an@ during the rains far ‘info Mor- 
bhanj. The river banks are high and steep on the outer curve of 
the bends,"against which the water cuts ; and flat gnd sandy on" the 
inner. The stream nowhere expands into lakes. * Tt has no stribu- 
taries within the District, and although studded hy islands as old as 
our oldest maps, has long ceased any operations of iluvion ors 
alluvion on a largg s¢ale. The country around the banks is culti- 
vated to within a few miles of the sea, where i becomes jungly. 
The Subarnarekh4 is nowhere fordaBle” jrithin “Balasor District 
during the rainy months, . & " 

THE PANCHPARA.—The intermediate country} on the south 0 the 
Subarnatekh4 and ncrth of the Burdbalang, forms .a great t&e of 
drainage down! from Morbhanj. Jt is watered by & humber ‘of small 
streams, of v/hich the principal are the Jamird, BA4ts, and Brhairingi. 
‘They unite, bifurcate, and re-unite in the wildest confusion, and at 
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length enter the sea, as the Pinchpdrd, in latitude 21° 31’ north, 
and longitude 87° 10’ east. The tide runs up only ten miles; and 
although their interlacings constantly spread out into shallow 
swamps, yet one of them, the Bins, is deep enough at certain parts 
of its course for boats of four tons burden all the year round. 

THE ByRABALANG.—South of this network of rivers is the Burd- 
balang, literally ‘the Old Tiywister.’ It rises among the Morbhanj 
hills, in lat. 21° 24’ N. and long. 86° 36’ E., and after peceiving 
two small tributaries, the Gangdhar and Sunaf{, wriggles into the sea 
in lat. 21° 28’ N. and long. 87° 5s’ E. The tide runs up’ twenty- 
three miles. In the upper parts of its course the banks are sandy, 
steep, and cultivated; in the lower part they are of fim mud, 
covered to high-water mark with black slime, and surrounded by 
jungle or open gmssy plains. Brigs, sloops, and sea-going steamers 
can navigate as far as the town of Balasor, about sixteen miles up 
its twisting course, but the sarid-bar across the mouth of the river 
renders the entrance,difficult. - 

THE Jarka.—On the south of the Burdbalang, a second network of 

. rivers, known as the J4mk4, find their way down the line of drainage 
from the Nilgirf hills, and enter the sea by many channels along the 
coast of Dasmalang pargand. There is little or no navigation, as 
their mouths are very difficult to enter; nor are there any towns 
with a maritime traffic on their banks. 

THE KaNsBaANS OR KAINSBANS is sO called from a jungle of 
Adins grass and bamboos amid which it rises in Ai/é Ambohaté. 
The stgeam runs in a south-casterly direction, at first almost parallel 
with the Nilgirf hills, and reccives from them a number of nameless 
drainage streZms on its northern or left bank. At BirpAr4 it bifur- 
cates, the northern branch retaining its original name, and centering 
the sea in lat. 22° 12’ 25” N., long. 86° 52’ 10” E. .The southern 
branch refeives thé name of Gamma, and falls into the sea six miles 
south of the K4nsbdns. This river is navigable only a few miles 
up, but it is notoiéus thr its sudden floods, and the vast extent of 
vountry which it Submergeg i in the rainy season. 

‘PHR BAITARARI sy idengified by the Bréhmans 2s £ s the Styx of Hindu 
mythology, but possibly a corruption ‘of Avitaranf{, meaning ‘difficult 
tots, enters 5 the Distrjct at thevillage of Blipur,and floivs for about 
forty- five miles in a south- -westerly “direction tillvit joins the Dha4mrd, 
five miles from tS mouth. ‘The united steam enters the sea, under 
the name of the Dhiémrf, in lat. 20° 47’ N., long. 87° E. The 
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Dhémrd is a fine navigable stream, but, like all the Orissa, rivers, it is 
rendered perilous by a bar across its mouth. The Dhdamr4 estuary is 
described in my Statistical Account of Cuttack (ante, pp. 33-34). The 
Baitarant forms the boundary between Balasor and Cuttack. It is 
nowhere fordable during the rains, but can be crossed everywhere in 
the dry weather above Olokh, about fifteen miles from sits mouth. 
At Olokh it ceases to be navigable, and the tide does not run above 
thisplace. Itreceivestwo fine tributaries onits Balasor side, the Sélandi 
and the Matai. The former, properly called Sélnadf{, takes its name 
from the sd/ forests which it traverses. It rises on the southern slope 
of the Meghdsani mountain, literally the ‘Seat of Clouds, in Morbhan}j, 
and throughout its upper course is a black-water river with high 
banks and a bottom of muddy sand. In January it scarcely anywhere 
exceeds three feet in depth. Luxuriant vegetation, clothes its banks, 
which at times rise almost to the dignity of cliffs, and for miles the 
river rns through one continuous «grove of mangoes, palms, and 
baimboos. It forms no islands or lakes, and. has no tide, but it is 
nivigable for country boats as high as six miles from its junction 
with the Baitarani. Its lower course bifurcates into a network of 
streams, which are interlaced with those of the Matai. The Matai 
brings down the drainage of the country between the Kdénsbdns 
and the Silandi, and after a tortuous course over a muddy bed, 
and between densely wooded banks, enters the DhAmr4 river near 
its mouth. A canal, the only old one in Balagor Bistrict, unites 
the Matai with the Gammaf{; but an embankment has been built 
right acroSs its mouth, and it has ceased to be used for trafia 
Ports AND HARrBOURS.—* The District of Balasor has a coast-line 
of eighty-five miles, and possesses seven ports ase Originally con- 
stituted by a special Act in 1858. This Act hag recently been 
repealed by the new Indian Ports Act. The némes, of the seven 
ports, proceeding from north to south, are as folloly —Subfrnarekhé, 
Sdrathd,Chhénuyd4, Balasor, LA4ichanpur, Churdman, and the DhAmrd. 
The most important of these were, in former tines, Subarnarekh4 
and Churdman. These are now the two most unimportant, having’ 
become gradually choked up with silt, the. common enemy. of all 
the rivers of the Province. The rivers are genefally of sum ent 
depth, but ‘each is blocked up by a bar of sarkd or! inud acrGS5 1 its 
mouth. It is An inexplicable fact that the Subdynarekhé, which 
exceeds’ all the other rivgrs of the District in léngth, vin- area of 
catehment basin (6500 square miles), and in volume ,of discharge 
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both in the rainy and dry scason (the maximum discharge being 
500,000 cuoic fect per second), should have been the first thus to 
silt up. The phenomena which accelerate or retard the deteriora- 
tion of these estuaries are at present but little understood by the 
engineering profession ; and scientific research should be directed 
towards the discovery of means by which river currents may be 
enabled to maintain clear channels against the obstructive influences 
at work. This is the main object to which all our attempts at im- 
proving the ports of Balasor should be directed. Success in this 
direction would open up a future of almost unlimited commercial 
prosperity for the Province. The standard of living would be raised, 
by the regular importation of articles which people who reside in more 
accessible localities are accustomed to consider necessaries of life ; 
cultivation would receive a stimulus which would’ teach tpe people 
the possibility of ‘extracting from the soil other and more profitable 
products than ticé, at present aimost the sole crop grown, and 
almost the only commodity exported ; commercial enterprise would 
draw upon the almost unlimitéd forest and mineral wealth of tHe 
Tributary States, separated from the scaboard by so short a distance; 
lastly, famine would become a thing of the past, and would survive 
only in the memories of men.’ A detailed account of the import 
amd export trade of the Balasor ports, as a whole, will be giveh in 
a subsequent Section,of this Statistical Account (pp. 337-344). This 
description of each of the different Balasor ports is mainly derived 
from a valuable article in The Statistical Reporter for April 1876. 

£ SURARNAREKHA Port.—The' port of Subarnarekh consists of a 
demarcated portion of the river of that name, situated some twelve 
miles from tke, sea by watcr route, or about six miles in a direct 
line. In early“times it seems to have been by far the most im- 
portant port on the Orissa coast. A colony is said to have been 
established here bythe Portuguese at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. Its special interest, however, consists in the fact that it 
appears to have K2en thy earliest maritime settlement of the Enghsh 
mn Bengal.’. ‘The: English Settlement was founded on the ruins of 
the- earlier Portuguese “locgtion at Pippli, on tte Subarnarekhé, in 
1624, two years ketore the settlement.at Balasor. Pippli was ruined 
by. hw silting up of the river at its mouth. During the first half of 
the present censury, the place lingered on as a ruined and silt-locked 
village, but a recant report statés that no trace of the town now exists, 
at any rate under the “same name. The article in The Statistical 
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Leporter continues as follows :—* No object seems discoverable on 
the banks of the Subarriarekhd to,excite the interest of to reward 
the toil of the archeologist. . Of the Portuguese and English settle- 
ments every vestige and trace has been obliterated. No remains 
of a single building erected by the settlers can now be traced, and 
it may-be said of them that their place knows thém no more. If 
the settlers ever constructed masonry buildings, it is not improbable 
that a change in the river's course may have washed them into its 
bed. Though most of the inhabitants of the vicinity have heard 
that the Subarnarekh4 was formerly a great port, yet there is no 
fixed tradition as to the site of the old settlements ; and if they are 
pressed for an opinion on the subject, some indicate one place, and 
.some another. The most credible account is that given by the son 
of ,a former Adzf, who lived close by. He stated that near the 
village of Mdnuagar, on the right ‘bank of the river, about four miles 
above the present port, there formerly existed a great settlement of 
of Firingh{s (Europeans) and Mughuls, whose ships used to sail from 
the sea right up to the spot; and that the Firinghfs had a cemetery 
with masonry tombs, and that the site of the whole has been washed 
into the river. He added that the river so often changes its course 
that to identify the precise spot would be impossible. _ 
‘In January 1875, Captain Harris, the Conservator of Orissa 
‘ Ports, held a professional examination of the entrancé to this port. 
He reported that the entrance to the river from the egst, shown on 
old charts, had closed up, and that the only channel now remaining 
was to thé south-west of the shoa!s irt the mouth. The entrance 
was found so bad, that more than the actual rise of tide could not 
be calculated upon over the outer bar ; that 1s, the’ sands stretchihg 
across the river's mOéuth are almost Bae at low water.” ‘In the nprth- 
east monSoon, a steamer with a draught ndt exceeding nine feet, 
might enter and leave with the tide ; but the port is q&te unsafe 
during the south-west rhonsoon, as it presents a dead Jee shore, with 
breakers right across the mouth.. The plac poss ses no artificial 
conveniences or appliances, and Government has *recgntly decided. 
that the insignificance of its trade does not warrant\any expenditure 
oh its improvement. This conclusion is justified by the facts ‘The 
imports during the two last years (1873-1875) have been nif 2 tac 
exports consist of a very few thousand maunds of ric®, convefed in 
large boats; the value of the exports in 187374* vas £2459; in 
1874-75 enls Lis. The port is, in fact, principally frequonted by 
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fishing-boats, which in fair weather issue out in squadrons of fifteen 
to twenty, and travel down the coast as far as Puri. ‘These fisher- 
men are particularly keen in their pursuit of the Zu/sd, and a flotilla” 
of them will sometimes drift along together for days, awaiting the 
approach of a shoal of that fish. When the shoal arrives, they 
at once fill their boats, steer straight for shore, and convert their 
haul into su£/And, or sun-dried fragments of fish—a favourite relish 
with the Uniyds. Noregular survey of the Subarnarekhd river itself, 
as distinguished from its mouth, has been made. Over the bar, the 
river possesses a magnificent deep channel, and the only obstacle 
to navigation is that presented by the bar across the mouth. 
‘SARATHA AND CHHANUYA PorTSs—Fifteen miles south-west of 
the Subamnarekh4 are situated the twin ports of Sdrath4 and Chhé- 
nuyd. Each consists of a demarcated portion of the river of the 
same name ; but as these two rivers unite at a short distance from 
the sea, into which they empty themselves by the same cStuary, 
known as thé PAinchpdrd, there seems no Feason-why two ports 
instead of one should have been constituted. The Sarath and 


.Chhdénuy4 rivers are frequented by native rice sloops; the former 


being navigable as far as Nalitdgarh, eight miles from the sea, and 
the Chhinuy4 as far as Mahddan{, nine miles from the sca, measur- 
ing in a direct line. At low tide there are not many inches of water 
at this mouth. With the rise of the tides, vessels of about three 
thousand smatyds, or about a hundred tons burden, contrive to get in. 
Once oyer the bar, there is no want of water. Both rivers are deep, 
slimy syf/ds; and except at hightyater, there is much difficulty in 
landing, owing to the soft, muddy banks. A fourth-class iron buoy 
had been ordeérod to be laid down opposite the estuary, fo inark the 
entrance. During the past two yqars (1873-1875) the imports of 


,Chhénuy4 and “sdrath4 "have been nil; the exports amounted to 


£2983 in%alue ina 873-74, and to £1820 in 1874-75. 

‘ BALASOR POoRrT.—BYy Yar tlie most importafit of the District ports 
is that of Balasorg which; consists of the portion’ of the Burdbalang’ 
river fronting” ‘the ton of Balasor. The port is about three-quarters 
of £2 mjle in length, being situated about seven miles from the coast 
in a direct line ; byt the river's course is so Sinuous, doubling back 
aporiitself i in numerous loops, that the distance by wafer between 
the samg poing is fifteen miles. From Balasore to the sea, the river 
itself has a,fair depth of water; it is at its mouth that the difficulties 
of navigation begin or end, according as the vessel is bound outwards 
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or inwards. From that point to the Balasor buoy, Jaid in three and 
a half fathoms (low-water springs), at a distance of siX miles from 
‘the river's mouth, a narrow channel leads between sandbanks on 
both sides. The bar, or in other words the shallowest part of this 
channel, is half a mile long, and is a little over two miles from the 
river's mouth. The entrance has been surveyed annually by Captain 
Harris, with the result that in spring tides there is only a depth of 
one foot on the bar at low-water, while high-water gives a rise of 
thirteen feet. The channel from the Balasor buoy inwards is well 
buoyed. There is a flagstaff at the mouth, where the tides are sig- 
nalled. The course up the river is marked by beacons ; and an iron 
barge, to be used as a floating jetty at the port, has recently been 
obtained. A project for rendering the course of the river shorter 
apd straighter, by cutting through the narrow ngcks of land that 
divide the different loops, has long been under discussion. It was 
at first®supposed that this measure ulight add to the velocity of the 
tides, and cause the tidal scour to deepen thc, channel over the bar. 
It has, however, now been decided that the present state of our 
engincering knowledge does not enable us to predict with any’ con 
fidence whether this effect, or one exactly the opposite, would be 
produced ; and the project has, in consequence, been abandoncd. 
A cut was actually made about the year 1863, which succeeded in 
shortening the course of the river by about a mile. | But, unfortu- 
nately, no observations, were taken of the effect thezeby produced 
upon the entrance.’ ର 
Captait Horsburgh, in his Saitjg Pirections, gives the fojlowing 
directions for making the’ port :—* Balasor River. The entrance is 
in latitude 21° 28’ N, and a little to the eastward of the meridian of 
Point Palmyras. From the Poigt, all the low coast ‘is plantede with 
trees, until within two or three miles of the entrance ef the river, which , 
on both sides is destitute of them, having a sandy barren spect ; by 
this it may be know, particularly by thé small sandhills on the 
N.E. side. When the Nilgirf hills, situated; inlah to the westward, 
are seen, they answer as a good mark for, a ghip* ving occasion to 
proceed to the anchorage. With the extzemity of the southerpntbst, 
or Long Hill, W. 38, the peak of the middle ong, appearing higlrest 


and separated from the others W.N.W. or We by-N. 3 Ne Mé 
smallest to the N.E.ebearing N.W. by N.—-a ship wifl havé,a good 
berth in five fathoins mud, with the entrance of th& river ab@ut N. 
by W., off shore five or six miles. The banks here are very flat, the - 
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depths Being two and a half and three fathoms about four miles 
from the land. From the anchorage in five fathoms, the peak of 
the Nilgirf hills bears W.N.W., distant ninctcen miles; and from 
Balrdmgari, at the river's entrance, it bears W. £ N., distant fourteen 
miles. A boat proceeding for Balasor river should carry a compass, 
and in crossing the bar ought to bring the flagstaff at Balr4mgari, 
or the Banksltall House} N.N.W. ;* keeping it on this bearing will 
Jead her to Co beacons, which are poles placed on cach side 
the entrance of the bar. From hence the channel lies directly to- 
wards the S.W. point of the opening of the river, where the passage 
is marked out by beacons or poles on each side, placed at convenient 
distances on the extremities of ‘the shoals. At full and change of 
moon it is high-water about ten o’clock, and the tide rises from 
twelve to fifteen fect in common springs ; but there is not more than 
two or three fect én the bar at low-water in the dry season. Its, 
therefore, proper not to attempt to pass over until the last quarter 
flood, for the sea breaks high upon it duringe«the first quarter flood, 
particularly during thé south-west monsoon.’ 

Balasor is also a shipbuilding port. <All the sloops, continues 
The Statistical Reporter, ‘used along the coast for local traffic are 
built here in dry docks of mud. In 1851, 56 vessels were returned 
as belonging to Balasor ; and in 1853 the number had increased to 
167, in spite of a loss of 44 ships in a cyclone in 1851. The 
present number of vessels registered as belonging to the port of 
Balasor is 79. TEe reason of Balasor sloops being fewer in 1876 
than in’ 1853 is the cessation of the manufacture and- export of 
Goveniiment salt, which was formerly sent from the Balasor ports 
to «he Salkiah golds or warehouses, opposite Calcutta, fou storage. 
During the later years of the Government salt monopoly, Balasor 
had Master-Attendant of its own; and the vigour of the local 

’ trade was ammensely stimulated ,by the energetic and business-like 
way in which the export of Government salt was conducted, entirely 
in local bottomspby the,AMaster-Attendant.’ ‘ 

„ Sloops from thi Madtas* coast, from Ceylon, and from the Lac- 
ctadjre and Rfalgive ISlangs, anfually resort ig large numbers to 
Balasot port, for gatgéesof rice The port ‘Presents a very animated 
anpexeance during® the cold weather, being generally crowded with 
these” vessels ikins if cargoes. The Lacgadive and Maldive 
islandgr? depend, principally wpon Balasor District for their annual 


supply of grain. These sloops bring but‘little cargo ; occasionglly 
VOL. XVill.e R 
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a few cocoa-nuts, coir, and ‘matting. During 1873, 187 £, and 2a 
part of 1875, a small stcamer plied once a week betwean Calcutta 
and Balasor. The steamer, which drew about nine feet of water 
when laden; has now (April 1876) ceased to run, owing mainly to 
the depression of the Calcutta rice market. A steamer of greater 
draught than this would not suit the port, and even a draught of 
nine feet involves much waiting for tides. What is really required 
is a light-draught scea-going vessel, about 150 feet long, 30 feet 
beam, to load to 7 fect, with disconnecting paddle wheels to enable 
her to turn sharp bends, compound engines, small consumption of 
coal, a speed of twelve knots, with good shelter for native passengers, 
and cabins for a few first-class ones. The Jargest native sloops 
which receive their full cargo in the river arc of four thousand 
manunds (about 145 tons) burden. Ships of,a larger size anchor at 
thé Balasor buoy, and are loaded from cargo boats? 

‘In «1873-74 the value of the- imports-of the Balasor port was 
£48,302, and of the exports £66,958. In 1874-75 the value of 
the imports was £61,736, and of the exports Z 55,098. 

* LAICHANPUR AND CHURAMAN PorTs.—Mcasured straight along 
the coast-line, the port of L4ichanpur is twenty-three miles south of - 
the Burdbalang or Balasor river. The port of Churdman, again, is 
five miles south of Ldichanpur. These ports are demarceatéd portions 
of two nd/ds, at present quite insignificant; and theiy mouths are 
now so nearly closed, that to steer a small jolly-boat into them and 
out to sea again requires careful watching of the tides. These two 
nd/ds are branches of the same rive~, the K4nsbdns, which bifurcates 
at Birpdr4, seven mmiles from the coast in a straight line? The 
northern -branch, on which the port of LAichanpuy is situated, 
keeps the name of the Kdénsbdns; the southern, on which Churdman 
is situated, is called the Gammar. It is no matter for surprise® that 
these streams should have silted upg; for although during, the rains ° 
in times of flood the *4nsbdAns conveys large voluntes of water from * 
the hills to the sea, yet during the rest of the yecr it dwindles down 
.to a streamlet a few inches in depth, or dries up altogether. The 
mouths of these ndtés are so completely roncealed by'a dense fripge 
of jungle, that it is+almost impossible for u stremger sailing down 
the coast 0 discover them. At j,resent,.no véssel of a bardep, 
exceeding a thousand maunds, or forty-five cons, cangenter.either of 
them, even at,high-water. The rice sioops which neminally® receive 
their cargoes at these poris, in reality load while at anchor scveral 
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miles out at seap opposite their entrance ; six miles is no uncommon 
distance if the case of sloops of three thousand maunds burden. 
The rice is carried from the port to the sloops in small boats. 
Great facilitiemare afforded by the extraordinarily soft and yielding 
nature of the mud bottom of the river. The rice sloops penetrate 
as near the coast as high-water will allow them to shove their way, 
and the receding tide leaves the greater part of their hulls resting 
securely on a soft cushion of mud. Should a storm come on, they 
have nothing to fear. It is a fact notorious on the coast, that should 
doubt arise as to the possibility of weathering a dangerous storm, 
the_ safest place is to run the ship straight into the bay of Churdman, 
where the thick, half-liquid rnass of mud in solution affords the 
best possible non-conductor to the violence of the winds and waves. 

* Such is the state of these ports at present. Local tradition, how- 
ever, asserts that within recent times Churdman was the principal 
port of Orissa, arid this is ceyrdborated by references in the old 
correspondence. The Balasor Collector of Customs in 1809 wrote 
that “ Churdman is considered the most safe and convenient port 
on the coast of Orissa, and carries on a sea-going trade exceeding 
. that of Balasor.” In 1812 the Collector of Customs reported : — 
“ The trade of the Province, except in the article of rice, is very 
limited. Last year, no less a quantity than 1,100,000 mands of rice 
was exported from the port of Churdman and rivers contiguous 
thereto.” ? 


‘In 1873-74 thé value of the imports of the ports of Churdman 
and L{ichanpur, taken fogcther; amounted tor L251; and of the 
exports to £13,831. In 1874-75 the imports were s//, the value of 
thé exports ‘bejng £5834. A fourth-class iron buoy has been 
ordered to mark the entrance to the > port of Churdman. This buoy, 
when in position, will ‘be a great "convenience to persons having 
occasion te use the, port. 

DHAMRA Ports.—‘ The Dhémr4 river is a aidé and deep estuary, 
forming the south Boundary of Balasor District.* It discharges the 
united waters of the Matat, Baitarani, Bréhmani, and Kharsud4 rivers. 
The eastern bountlary of the DhamrA port is the Dhamré Custom 
Station; and the J Port ‘includes the.navigakle ‘channels of all ‘the 
above ivers, as far: 4s they are affected by tidal waters. ‘Frese limits 
embrace Chindbdlf, on the Baitarani ; Hinsuf,formerly a great salt 
emporium, on tite Brahmanf; * Pat{munddi, on the Brahmdnf, and 
Aul, on the Kharsud—the three last being within Cuttack Distgct. 
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Chd4ndbA4li on the Baitaran{ has during the past three years assumed 
a prominent position as a station for coasting steamer traffic, and is 
rapidly rising in importance. It is, however, little frequented by 
the native sloops, which wander about the navigable channels leading 
to the great Dhimrd estuary, taking in cargoes of rice wherever they 
find it most convenient. The Mataf river is more particularly 
affected by the native craft, as affording unfivalled advantages in its 
Jong course through a rice-producing tract.’ 

The latest Survey Report, dated roth May 1870, places the 
DhAmr4 first among the navigable rivers of Orissa. The entrance 
to the port is marked by the Kanik4 buoy in twenty-one feet re- 
duced, and by Shortt's Tripod beacon on the extreme north-east dry 
portion of Point Palmytas Reef. The entrance has greatly improved 
since 186G. The old outer bar with but nine feet of water remains, 
but a second outer channel with ten feet at lowest tide has opened 
about ¢ mile to the south. Fromth}s to the innér Bar no material 
change in the depth hd3s taken place; but the inner bar, although 
improved of late, is constantly linble to alterations, and stands in 
nced of re-sumvey. In 1859 twelve feet were to be found on this 
bar; in 1866, only three; and in 1870,.eight. The water rapidly. 
shoals from a minimum depth of twenty-one feet at the Kanikd 
buoy to six fect on the Central Sand. On the north of this, how; 
ever, the new charts show a channel with a minimum ‘of nine feet; 
and on the south there is another passage, with water, nowhere less 
than ten, feet in depth, and in most places from thirteen to sixteen 
feet. Onte througlt these passages the channels re-unite, and pro- 
ceed inland with water from twelve to twenty feet, to the KanikA 
iron beaton, where twenty-nine fect may be obtained.’ Proceedtng 
nearly due west, the water again shoals from ‘nventy to’ eight feet, 
-and again gradually deepens till a depth of thirty feet is reached, in 
the channel to the north of the caster extremity of eK4libhanj 
Island. After this, the difficulties incident to vessels going up are 
simply those of rivér navigation. ‘Ships. which -c?n get within the 
southern outer channel, with its minimum depth- of ten feet at Hows 
tide, find absolute protection from the monsoon. ‘<Notwithstanding 
its excellence as & harbour, .the Dhimrf, owing to its distance 
from Cultmck or any large centre of industry or, populatipn,eic 
not so much frequented by European craft as Faése Pint ; but 
large numbers of: native vessels resort to it, instonnection With: 
the Madras rice trade. At one time, inde£2d, it was contemplated 
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to select the Dhiémr4 as the channel by which the whole canal 
system of Orissa should debouth upon the sea. ‘This was before 
the formation of the East Indian Irrigation Company, which, after 
a most careful inquiry, wisely decided upon False Point as their ° 
basis of operations on the seaboard. Horsburgh treats Point Pal- 
myras, at the mouth of the DhAmrd, only as a beacon for making the 
Hugl{ ; and-cautions vessels with regard to the necessity of hauling 
out into twelve or fourteen fathorns, if they sight the’ eastern limit 
of the bank. He gives the rise ‘of tide as from ten to twelve feet 
in the springs, and from seven to cight feet in the neaps. Thelatest 
Survey Report, dated 13th May 1870, returns the tidal range at 
ten fect, with variations from a minimum of 6 feet 10 inches toa 
maximum of ro feet 6 inches. It must be remembered that the 
depths in the channels given above are the reduced m‘nimunr at 
the lowest possible tide, so that the harbour, like all others along 
the Orissa coast, is practically available during the flood:tide to 
vessels drawing considerably more water than mentioned above. 
Ships drawing from ten to even cighteen fcet frequent the harbour 
with perfect safety, . 

CHANDBALI, on the Baitaranf{, is within the limits of the Dhdmrd 
port, although situated a considerable distance from the sea coast. 
‘This place las risen to importance only within the last three or 
four years, and is now the centre of a rapidly growing trade. The 
channel of the Phdamr4 and Baitaran{, as far as ChdindbdAl{, has 
been completely marked out with buoys and beacons, with mooring 
buoyscin mid-channel at ChéndbAli. The article in The Statistical 
Reporter above cited thus describes the ‘port :—* The ,Government 
has established a police station ana staging bungalow at Chdnd- 
balfey and has acquired 123 acres of land, upon whieh broad roads 
have been laid* out; a ହଣ office and warehouse is under 
constructon; ang 33 plots, commanding 2 river frontage, have 
been leased ouf to the leading- merchants “and shipowners. The 
credit of the foundation, so to’ speak, of Chdndbal{ is due to 
' Captain MagN ell, who first discpvered its adaptability for the pur- 
poseseof passengey traffic; and who owns ihe pilgrim rest-houses, . 
,biilt.i in’ the forn} wf a square, apd Situated ih a plot of Government 
“Tand*which has been allotted to him. Two miles above ‘Chdndbali, 
but oncthe Citfack side of the river, is seated Mahurigdon, which 
has Been (or tw6 ydarg a regular halting station for steamers owned 
by a ndtive firm in Caltutta. Besides Chéndbdli and Mahurfgéon, 
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there are many points on the Baitaran{ river affording an equally 
secure, and even a deeper anchorage. But the banks are very low, 
and ChéndbdAli appears to be the only spot containing high land of 
any considerable extent suitable for building purposes. The station 
is situated on Es high but narrow sand ridge, which trends from the 
north to the ‘south in a direction parallel, to the sea coast for a 
distance of many miles, and terminates abruptly on the northern bank 
of the river. “At present (1876) three steamers ply regularly between 
Calcutta and Chindbd4li, and another between Calcutta and Mahurf- 
gdon, belonging to a Calcutta native firm. With the exception of 
a very. few native craft, Chéndbdli and Mahurfgdon trade only with 
Calcutta The trade in commodities is supplemented by a passen- 
ger traffic, which in 1874-75 amounted to 32,000 persons either 
way, and ¢hich is increasing steadily and considerably. A portion 
of the passengers are pilgrims on their way to and from Jaganndth. 
The major part of the pilgrim passer.gers are up-country people of 
the middle class, who can afford to pay their fare by rail to Calcutta, 
and by steamer to Orissa. There is also a strictly local passenger 
traffic of Uriyds, who resort to Calcutta in considerable numbers 
in search of domestic service as palancquin bearers, etc. 

‘The trade. of ChindbAl{ and Mahurigéon is mainly a steamer” 
traffic, comprising nearly the whole of the items which make up the 
import and export trade of the District. On the other hand, the 
traffic of the rest of the Dhimrd4 port is carried ,on exclusively in 
sailing ships. It is almost entirely a rice trade, the exports com- 
prising little else, and the imports being next to nothing.o The 
marked distinction between these two divisions of the trade of 
Dhémrd port is apparent from the following statgment : —1n 
1873-74 the value of the ChfindbAli and Mahurigéon imports 
amounted to £ 122,143, while that of Dhémré por’ proper (exclud- 
ing ChéandbA4li and Mahurigdon) was only £619 ; the exports from 
Ch4ndbd4lf and Mahurigdon, in the same year, amounted to £61,436, 
and from Dhdimr4 proper to £15,520. In 187447 5 the value of 
the Chdndbdil{ and Mahurigdon imports was HY: 858, and of” 
Dhdmr4 proper only‘ £89; the value of the ChargbBalf and Mahtiri- 
géon exports was £139,554, ard that of Dhénori £11,407, ,°A 
detailed statement of the general sea-borne, avs ‘yell ms the ialand’ 
trade of Balasor District will be found in a subsequent sestion of 
this Statistical Account (pp. 337-344). 

UTILIZATION OF THE WATER SUPPLY. = Notwithstanding the 
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abundant water supply, there is no great inland river traffic jn 
Balasor. Up to two or three years ago, the sea-going trade was 
wholly in the hands of natives of the Madras coast, and of Musal- 
mdns from Calcutta and Eastern Bengal. Non-navigable rivers are 
nowhere used as a motive power for turning machinery, nor are 
they anywhere applied fnr purposes of irrigation, except on a very 
small scale along the Sflandi, for patches of tobacco, and for vege- 
table gardens near. villages. The bed of the Silandi is utilized to a 
small extent for reed plantations; and the long-stemmed variety of 
rice, known as ravdnd, is successfully grown in a depth of seven or 
eight feet of water in the hollow cup-lands (pdfs). 

EMBANKMENTS intersect the District in every direction. The 
principal of these are the Bhogr4i and Sals4 P4t on the lower reaches 
of the Subarnarexhd, and the great Nun or Salt emUankment, 
which extends for about. fifteen mjles along the sea face of Ankur 
Pargand, with a view to keeping out the sea. , It is built across the 
mouth of a canal which united the Mata and Gammat rivers, to 
prevent the tide from forcing its way into that channel, as th¢y 
formerly caused great damage to the crops on either side. .Although 
valuable as a defence against the ocean, this embankment intercepts 
the natural drainage from the land ; and when the Gamnaf{ and the 
KdAnsbdns come down in flood, it has to be pierced in order to let 
the water through. In general, the émbankments are intended to 
protect the cotintry from the rivers during the rains. The success 
of the Balasor embankments asa preventive against flood will be 
shown~in a subsequent section of this Account, which treats of 
Napfural Calamities. 

FISHERIES. Fish are abundant along the sea coast, and in the 
numerous tidal creeks and estuaries, but there are no fishing towns 
i or villages, propetly so called. Along the rivers in the interior of 
the Distric? there isthe same complaint of the scarcity of fish noticed 
in the Statistica]’ Account of Cuttack District (PP: 54-57), owing 
to the indiscrimisate destruction of fry and breeding fish, and to 
fhe use of traps apd nets with so gmall a mesh as to retain any fish, 
however minite’ The Principal fishing® castes are, Keuts and 
Gok}$s, who fishin rivers, tanks, and ditches all over the, District. 
The Ce engus Réport*returns the nuniber of Hindu fishing ‘and boat- 
ing.castes of Balasor at’ 54,416 persons, or 7'3 pér cent. of the Hindu 
population, who. forin .95°9 per cent. of the total population of 

the District. 5 ° 
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NATURAL Propucrs.—Laterite is used for building,.and the 
honeycombed variety was largely employed in former times for 
temples. -All ancient statues and idols are carved in chlorite, ob- 
tained from the hills on the western boundary of the District. 
There are no forests or jungle products in Balasor, nor any wide 
pasture lands. ' 

WiLp AxMaLs.—The wild elephant, very rare ; tiger, rare ; wild 
buffalo, common ; black bear, chiefly in the north of the District ; 
leopard, hyena, elk, ni/gds, spotted deer, antelope, hog-deer, mouse- 
deer, wild dog, wild cat, civet cat, and hare. Among birds—the 
peacock, jungle-fowl, black partridge, red partridge, quails of two 
sorts, snipe, golden plover, wild ducks, and wild geese. Among 
fresh-water fish, the following twenty-three, varieties are worthy of 
notice :—Maurdli, karandi, gori, chengd, sal, neigur, singt, balid, 
chingsri. khdsmerd, rut, bhakurd, hell, merkali, kantiyd, kau, mirgal, 
bdimtort, bdrtori, khardtort, thayrd, katbaus, and pahdré. Sea- 
water fish swarm up the tidal rivers, and form an important article 
of food. The following nineteen varieties of salt-water fish arc 
caught in the estuaries of Balasor District—SZ/is or hilsé, rupdpdtiyd, 
poapdri, sild, masdld, atidri, kodri, goji-harmd, taist, bhekti, taydri, _ 
phirki, bahdl, gochiyd, sésttanthdt, ldldmd, makundi, gangdtdrd, and 
randold, . 

Poruratiox. —A rough. Census of the inhabitants of Balasor 
District was taken in 1840 for the Survey officers, hich gave an 
estimated population of 651,003 spuls, In 1865 the population of 
the District was estimated at 732,279. After the famine Gf 1866, 
the surviving population was estimated at 485,113, based on ,thé 
calculation bf 5°06 persons to each house. A genefal-Census of the. 
District was taken by authorit$ of Government between the” 15th 
and 22d December 1871, the results of which disclosed a total” 
population of 770,232,persons, dwelling in 3266 villages, and inhabit-” 
ing 138,913 houses; average density of the population, 373 per 
square mile ; aveyige number’ of inhabhants. ber :Yillage, 236 ; 
average number of persons per ‘houses 5%. Ag aecount of, the 
method adopted in carrying out the entmeration ‘will be found in 
my Statistical Account of Cuttack: District (pp. Go- 63). ‘The waple 
on the opposite page, exhibiting the area; poptulatign, etc. of each 
police circle (thdnd) of Balasor District, is Nxpducedaardani 
from the General Census ‘Report of Bengal, . 
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POPULATION CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO SEX, RELIGION, 4ND AGE. 
—The total. population of Balasor District consisted in December 
1871 of 770,232 persons; namely, 379,977 males, and 391,155 females. 

` The proportion of males in the total District population was 49°2 
«per cent. ; average density of the population, 373 persons to the 
square mile. Classified according to religion and age, the Census 
gives the following results :—Hindus—under twelve years of age, 
males 140,078, and females 116,706 ; total, 256,784 : above twelve 
years, males 222,917, and females 258,695; total, 481,612. 
Total Hindus of all hges, males 362,995, and females 375,401 ; 
grand total, 738,396, or 95°9 per cent. of the District population ; 
proportion of males in total Hindus, 49°2 per cent. Muhammadans 
—under twelve years of nges, males 3709, and females 2927 ; total, 
6636 : absve twelve years of age, males 5619, and females 6623; 
total, 12,342. Total Muhammadar.s of all ages,, mgles 9328, and 
females’ 9550; grand total, 18,87 8, of 2°4 per cent. of the Disprict 
population ; . proportion of males in total Muhammadans, 49'4. 
Ruddhist—male 1. Christians—under twelve years of age, miles 
112, and females 143; total, 255 : above twelve years, males 129, 
and females 146 ; total, 275. Total Christians of all siges, males 
241, and females 289; grand total, 530, or ‘1 per cent. of the Dis- 
trict population ; proportion of males in total Christigns, 45°5 per 
cent. Other denominations not separately classified, consisting of 
aboriginal tribes and races—under twelve years of nge,*males 2245, 
and fémales 1672 ;etotal, 3917 : above twelve years, males- 4267, 
and females 4243 ; total, 8510. Total “others? of all ages, males 
6512, and females 5915; grand total, 12,427, or 1°6 per cent. of the 
total District population ; proportion of males in total others, 52°4 
per cent. Population of all denaminations—under tsvelve years of 
age, males 146,144, and females 121,448; tntal, 367, 592 : above 
twelve years, males 232,933, and females 269,707 ; total? 502, 6 40. 
Total population of all” ages, males 3 79,077, and, , fémales 391,155; 
grand total, 770,252 5 ‘proportion of males 1 in total populstion, 
49°z per cent. , ¥ ‘ 

The percentage of *children not exceeding ctmelue’; Me of age in 
thé population of different religiohs is yetumed in thé Census Report 
as follpws Hindus —male children 19°, sande female Ghittiren 
15°8 per cent. ; ; proportion of children of both sexes, 34 ‘8 pes cent. 
of the Hindu popattion: Muhammadans—mal& children 9° 6, and 
femare children 15°5 per cent. ; proportion of childygn ofboth sexes, 
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35°1 per cent. of the Muhammadan population. Christians—male 
children 211, and female childven 27°0 per cent.; proportion of 
children of both sexes, 48°1 per cent. of the Christian population. 
Other denominations—male children 18:1, and female childrén 13°5 
per cent. ; proportion of children of both sexes, 31°6 per cent. of 
the total ‘other’ population. Population of all denominations— 
male children 190, and female children 15°8 per cent. ; proportion 
of children of both sexes, 34'8 per cent. of the total District popu- 
lation. The small proportion of girls to boys, and the excessive 
proportion of females above twelve years of age to males of the 
same class, is probably due to the fact that natives consider 
girls have attained womanhood at a much earlier age than boys 
reach manhood. The proportion of the sexes of all ages, viz. 
males 49°2 per cent., and females 50°8 per cent, is probably correct. 
The excess of females over males is explained by the fact that 
Balagor forms a source of sour supply for Calcutta and ‘other 
Districts. 

INFIRMITIES. —The number and propo of insanes, and of 

persons afflicted with certain other infirmities in Balasor District, is 

thus retumed-in the Census Report :—Insanes— males 44, and 
females 9 ; total, 53, or ‘0069 p2ér cent. of the, District population. 
Idiots—males 35, females 7; total, 42, or ‘oo55 per cent. of the 
District population. Deaf and dumb—males 115, and females 19; 
total, 134, or ‘9174 per cent. of the District population. Blind— 
males 150,*and females 118; total, 268, or “0348 per cert. of the 
populatjon: Lepers—males 177, and females 17; total, 194, or 

“oz52 per cent. of the District population. The total number of 
male infirms amounted to 521, or 1374 per cent. “of the total 
male population ; number of female infirms 170, or ‘q434 per cent. 
,of the total female population. The total number of infirms of 
‘both sexes’ was 691, or ‘o§97 per cent. of the total District 
population. 

I omit the retuzns of rhe popelston according to occupation, as 
they do not stand-thne test of statistical crificism. 

ErH~IcaL Division OF THE ProrLE—Balasos, the northernmost 
of the Orissa Disiricts, approaches nearest to Bengal, both in its geo” 
gtiph:: al position end its population. The inhabitants, however, 
practically consisc of the same races as in Puri“District, except that 
the Bengal! element is stronger, the Musalmin more respectable, 
and the Teling4 much less numerous. There are only two Teliagé 
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landholders in the District,—petty proprictors, whose aggregate 
Government rental does not exceed £80 a year, but who are rich 
in merchandise. On the other hand, by far thé larger proprietors 
are wealthy Bengalf gentlemen, whose familics have for some time 
been settled in Orissa, but who live in, or frequently visit, Calcutta. 
The Musalmdns hold ninety-three small estates, and pay a total 
land revenue of £1584 a year. The descendants of the Marhattds 
are few in number, and scarcely distinguishable from the native 
population, except by their race name of Bargfs. 

The Census Report ethnically divides the population as follows : 
—Europeans and non - Asiatics, 37; Eurasians, 45; aboriginal 
tribes, 3699 ; semi- Hinduized aboriginals, 76,294; Hindu castes 
and people of Hindu origin, 671,279; Muhammadans, 18,878: 
tatal, 770,232. I take the following details’ from Mr. C. F. 
Magrath’s separate District Census Compilation for Balasor. The 
list of Hindu castes will be reproduced on subsequent ‘pageg but 
arranged in a different order to that given here, as far as possible 
according to the rank which they hold in local public esteem :— 


NATIONALITY, Tuine, 
or Caste 


NATIONALITY, Trine, 
OR CASTE. 


L.—NON-ASIATICS. IIL—ASIATICS. 


Lurepean— A. Natives of Iydia und 
English, British Burmah. 
Irish, . © 1. Aboriginal Tribes. 
Scotch, Gond 
French, ‘| Savar, 

Germen, ® I Urion ” 
Belgian, + . Bhumii, | CO 
Unspecihed,, Siont do” 

Ae ¢ “ 


Kharrid, ଏ ta 
Kharwar, <. 
Kol, . Pe 
Santal, . କା 


. ¥ » 
ଶବ Total, 


Total, 


American— ' 
West Indian, «< « 
Unspecified, +. \ 


Lo | 
Total, 2.* Semi- Hinayizad 
$ Se * Abarigtuls. 
TortTArL OF Non-AsIATICE, 37 4 ne 


IL—MIXED RACLS. Kida, 
Eurasian, F < 45 { Khair). 
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NATIONALITY, Taine, 
OR CisTEe. 


° 
2. Sems-Ilinduizsed 

Aboriginals—continned. 
Karangd, 
Ghusuriyd, 
Kaorda, . 
Dom, 
Pais, . 
Shiuli, : 
Bhuiya, . 
Mihtar, . 
Chamdér, 
Bagdi, 
Bind, 
Musahar, 
Bediyd, . 
Bathudi, 


31 Hindus. 

(i.) SUPERIOR CASTES. 
Brahman, l . 
Ganak, . ¢ 

Mastin, . : 
Rajput, $ 
Khandait, . 
KhandwaAl, 
Mahandik, 


“ Total, 


{ii.) INTERMEDIATE GASTES. 


Kayasth— 
(1) Bengall, 
(2) narap, « 
(3) Others, . 

Bhidya, & 

Bhat, ~. 

Shagirdpeshi, 


uu” 


Lu 
Total, 
(iii.) TRADING CASTES. 
Bais Baniyd, . ue 
Kumti, PR . 


ହି 
$ Total, 


vu 


a? 
(jv.) PASTORAL CASTES.” 
UU 


GoM (Abir), 
n° (Gaur), - 
Gare, © 


Number. 


27,559 


5,628 
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NATIONALITY, Tring, 
OR Casirt. 


(v.) CASTES ENGAGED IN 
PREPARING COOKED FooD. 
IfalwA4;i, ” 
Mayra, . 
Ganrdar, . 


Total, 


(vi.) AGRICULTURAL 
CASTES. 
Raju, 
Chass, 
Gola, 
Tambuli, 
Sadgop, 
Dogri, . 


Mali, 


Aguri, 
Kult, . 
Kurm\, 
Koeri, 
Parida, . 


Sud, 


Total, 


(vii.) CASTES ENGAGED 
CHIEFLY IN PERSONAL 
SERVICE, 


Dhoba, . ¥ 
Hajjidm or Niapit, 
Kahr, . 
Dhanuk,. 
Amanth, 

Lodha, . 


‘ Total, 


(viii.) ARTISAN CASTES. ° 


Kamar, etc. {blacksmith}, 
Sikalgir (cutlery 
Kansarl andy Thathéari 
(brazier), 
Sonar ( oldsmith), . 
PathuriéXstonc‘cutter), « 
Beorhai (carpenter), : 
Chitrakar (painter), 
Kumbhar (potter), . 
Laheri (lac-werker),' « 
KachorA (glass-maker),. 
Sankhdd (shell- cutter), + : 
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NATIONALITY, ThrIDE, 


OR CASTE. 
° 


(vii) ARTISAN CASTES— 
continued. 

Darzi (tailor), 

Sunri (distiller), 

Teli (oilman), 


Total, 


(ix.) \VWEAVER CASTES. 
Tanti, 

Patua, wc - 
Tulabhini, . 
Matibangsi, 

Sukli, 

Hangsi, .. 

Dati, 5 
Julaha, . 


Total, 


(x.) LABOURING CASTES. 


Matiyal, 
Total, 


° 

{xi.) CASTES OCCUPIED 
IN SELLING FISH AND 
VEGETALLES. 

Nikan, « 


(xii.) BOATING AND FisH- 
ING CASTES. 


Tior, ~« E ” 
Dandachatra manji, 
Chalak manji, 
Machua, 


Total, 


* . 


NATIONALITY, TRrioe, 
୭୨ 


Number. Or CASTE. 
° 

(xiii.) DANCER, Musi- 

CIAN, BEGGAR, AND 

156 VAGAROND CASTES. 
1,757 | Kast, * 419 
37,749 | Chukar, 172 
Khelta, . ¥ 863 
73,606 [ Mangta, $ 32 


Total, 1,486 


38,460 | (xiv.) PERSONS ENUME- 
51422 RATED BY NATION- 
482 ALITY ONLY. 
362 | Hindustani, hg 2 
235 Marhatta, r 23 
97 | Sikh, . * IF 6 
6 Telingd, i 2353 
Total, 264 
(xv.) PERSONS OF UNKNOWN] .. 
OR UNSPECIFIED CASTES, 2,710 
GRrAXD TortaL OF Hixpys, 649, 330 
4. Persons of Hindu Origin 
not recognising Caste. 
Vaishnav, ~~ 18,651 
Sanydsi, 1,652 
Jug, . + 1,150 
Nanakshahi, . 47 
Duddhists, . 5 4 
Yative Christians, . 448 


Total, : | 21,949 


5. Mukammada.ts.” 


Mughul, [ 226 
Pathan. . 7 5,378 
Sayyid, . 6 1,011 
Shaikn, rE 
Unspecified, . + | ' ୮,536 
Total, , 18,878 

GRAXD TorAL, ie 770,232 | 


o - 


EMIGRrATION.—Great numbers of” the Gaur caste, corresponding 
astc, adinS 


with the Godlds of Bengal and Behar, go to Calcutta ‘as palanquin 
bearers. punkah- pullers, and domestic servants. But the} ,ncver 
take their familics with them, and always return to spend their 
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savings in their native villages. There is no immigration ‘into 
Balasor District. 

Hix DU CASTES. —The following is a list of 99 Hindu castes met 

with in Balasor District, arranged, as far as possible, in the order in 

‘which they rank in“local public esteem, and showing their occupa- 
tions, etc. The figures, indicating the number of each caste, are 
extracted from Mr. C. F. BMagrath’s District Census Compilation for 
Balasor. 

HiGH CastEs.—(r) Brahman. The Bréhmans hold an unusually 
important position in Balasor. Their first settlement is conjectured 
with some reason to have been about goo A.D., when, according to 
the legend, a pious monarch of Orissa imported 10,000 Bréhmans 
from Kanauj. It is the old story which is everywhere current 
throughout Lower Bengal. The ancient Orissa Bréhmans ,are said 
to have lost their vaste ; and the new colony from the north settled in 
J4jpur, literally she City of Sacrifice, then the capital of the Prcvince, 
and still an importaht town, recéntly transferr2d to Cuttack District. 
They are subdivided ‘into two great branches (srenis)—the Puri, or 
southern bra ch, and thé ‘J4jpur, or northern branch. The origin 

“or the | southern branch, as stated in the Statistical Account of Puri 
District, is ascribed to the 450 Bréhman colonies which R4j4 Anang 
Bhim Deo founded in Puri between 1175 and 1202 A.D. From 
about that date the existence of the two distinct classes is an 
historical fact, but they are separated by no hard and fast geogra- 
phical line, and aré now found side by side all over Orissa. They 
both claim descent from thie epure Vaidik Bréhmans,* ‘and arc 
classified 2ccording-to the particular Veda which they profess to 
study. Each class js divided into septs (goéras), for a full list of 
which in ancient times, forty-nine’ in number, see Max Muller's 
History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. *3§0-385, ed. 1859. Each sept 
“is subdivided into families, distinguished by surnames (wupdd/is). 
“The southern, or, Purf branch, is divided into three classes,—the 
Rig-veda, the Yajup- vega, and the Séma-veda~ Of the Rig-veda 
class, thé most inipprtant sept is the Basishtha, which is subdivided 
into two families. the SHarang! and the Mahdpdtra. The Yajur-veda 
is divided into the-Bhatady4j sept, jncliding the Sharangi, Misra; 
and Nand families; the Atrey<e sept with the great Retli family ; 
the Haritisd sept with tite Mahdpdtra and Dds tamiltes ; the Kauch- 
h4sd anu Ghrita’-{isik septs with the Dds family ; the Mudgala sept 
withthe Sctpathi family ; the Batsds4 sept with the Satpath{, Ns, 
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and*Achdrjya families; the Kdtydyana sept with the Mtsr4 and 

Sharingi families ; and the Kapinjala sept with the Dds family. The 

Sémaveda class is divided into the Kdsyapa sept, including the 

Nanda family ; the Dharagautama sept with the Tripdthi family; the 

Gautém4 sept with the Udg4t4 or Ut4 family’; the Pardsar sept 

with the Dibedi or Dubai family; and the Kaundinya sept with 

the Tripdthi or Tihdri family. The northern or J4jpur branch 

of Bréhmans is also, divided into three classes,—the Rig-veda, 
Yajur-veda, and Atharva-veda. The J4jpur Rig-veda Bréhmans do 

not subdivide into well-marked septs. The Yajur-veda class is 

divided into the Kdtydyana sept, including the PandA family ; the 

Sdndilya and Krishndtreya septs with the Pandd and Dds families ; 

the Bharadw4j sept with the Pandd family; the Barshdgana and 

Kaphal septs with the Misrd family ; and the Gautdmd sept with the 

Kar family. Of the Atharva-veda class the only sept is the Angirdsd, 

includjng the UpddhydAya and Pandd families. ‘The southern branch 

is the more esteemed, probably from its clofe connection with 

Jaganndth, although teaching is considered a more honourable 
vocation for a Brihman than service ,in® the temple.~—-They all 

profess tp spend their lives in performing their strict caste duties, 
and do not engage in business, except as men of letters, aS 

Government officials, and in the higher branches of land manage- 
ment. Many of them, especially the heads of Sdsans, or Bréhman 

villages, assume the title of pdnigrdhi (landholder). Besides the 

Vaidik, or high Bréhmans, there is also a large eélass’of Laukik, or 

worldly Brihmans, iho engage in business, and are less esteemed. 

They bear the sept names of Balrém-gotri, Mastdni, ang P!niyAri, 

and are ,as numerous as the sacerdotal class. Thgy are simply 

peasants, and cultivate nearly the whole of the Milgdon paryand, 

with a large part of many other® The Census Report returifs the 

number of Bréhmans in Balasor Distrigt at 85,432, besiges 16,077 ' 
returned as Masténi Byéhmans, making a total of ro1,509. | | 

(2) Kshattriyas ଠ୍ R4jputs nominally come next to the Brahmans 

in social rank. Stijctly speaking, howevér, thet: is, not‘a single 

Kshattriya of pure: descent in the Province, although thé rank is 
claimed by many, The Census Béfbort dots not notite the 

Kshattriyag at all, but puts down 2053 under the heading” gf 
Réjputs. . . A 

o < @ 
(3) Karans, Practically the Karans rank next {© the BAthmans. 
They correspond to the .pesition of the Vaisyn in the anctent system 
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of castes; but as regards their occupation and habits they are simply 
the Orissa *counterpart of the Kdyasth, or writer caste, in Bengal. 
They do not, however, intermarry with the latter, nor eat with them, 
but they have, as a rule, no objection ‘to drinking water offered by 
a K4yasth to them. Mr. Beames, the Collector of Balasor, has 
noticed a similar peculiarity in certain of the castes of Behar. The 
Bhuinhdr may eat with a R4jput only such food as is usually con- 
sumed on a journey or in a hurry; for example, parched rice or 
peas. Such customs seem to indicate that though the classes in 
question may not ceat'together when at leisure to attend to the rules 
of caste, yet that, owing to their close relationship, these rules may 
be relaxed on an emergency, as on a journey or in war. Even the 
parched grain, however, should not be placed in a brass vessel, or 
in any of the dishes of regular life, but must be eaten out of the 
hand or on a leaf. The principal divisions of the Orissa Karans 
are the Krishndtreys, the Sankhy4yana, the DBharadwgj, and the 
Négas. These families all bear the sumames of Dds or M4hdnti ; 
but those whose ancestors were the principal officers of the native 
RdAjds enjoy the title of Patndik, or Chief Reader. The R4j4 of the 
Tributary State of Athgarh is said to be the head of the Karans in 
Orissa. ‘The Census Report returns the number of Karans in 
Balasor at 21,352, and of Bengalf and other Kdyasths, who corre- 
spond to the Onssa Karans in occupation, social position, etc., at 
2371. ବ 

(4) Khanddit. ‘The next casje in rank and importan¢e is the 
Khandgit, properly spelt Khanddy at, iterally, the Swordsman, from 
the Uriy4" Ahandd, a sword. Although a numerous apd well- 
defined body, the Khanddits do not appear to be really a distinct 
castee The ancient Rdjds of Ornsa kept up largt armies, and 
partitioned the fands on strictly military tenures. These armies 
’consisted &f Various castes and races, the upper ranks being officered 
by men of good Anan descent, while the lower ones were recruited 
from the low Gates alike, of the *hills and jhe plains. On the 
cstablishment,of well-defined cagte system, such troops took their 
cast from their tcanpation; and correspond to the military class in 
the* fourfold divisien in Northern India ; but with this difference, 
that i& Northern IAdia othe military ass consists, of an ethnical 
entity, yhereat i in Orissa the, Khanddits exhibit every variety of 
type, ftom ,the high" Aryan of good social position, to the’ semi- 


aboriginal mopgrel taker? from the dregs of the people. They have 
e YOL. Xv11I. © . 5 S 
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their septs '(go/ras) like the other castes, named after the ancient 
Rishis of Northern India ; but these distinctions are nfodern, and 
they are really divided into Uriyds and Chisés. The former is the 
title of those who live in, or came from, Districts where the popula- 
tion is not exclusively Uriyd, such as the hill country or the adjoining 
District of Midnapur. Chdis4 is the ordinary designation of the 
native Khanddits in Orissa, where it would be no distinction to call 
a man an Uriyd. As explained in my Statistical Account of Cuttack 
District (p. 72), the Khanddits are now, for the most part, hardly 
to be distinguished from ordinary agriculturists. The Census 
Report retums the number of Khanddits in Balasor at 135,671, 
thus making them by far the snost numerous caste or class in the 
District. (5) Khandwal; a subdivision of Khanddits; 128 in number. 
(6) Mahgndik ; also a subdivision of Khanddits ; 156 in number. 

(7) ,Baidyd ; physicians; 88 in’ ,number., (8) ,Ganak or Néyak ; 
astrologers, fortune-tellers, etc. ; 4683] in number, * They claim to be 
Brahmans who have lapsed from purity by indiscriminate acceptance 
of alms, and indeed wear the sacred thread. In Orissa, however 
they are held in great contempt, and arc reckoned so impure, that 
when they enter a house the mats are taken up before they may sit 
down. (9) Bhit; messengers, heralds, and genealogists; 375 in 
number. These also clann to be lapsed Bréhmans, and wear the 
sacred thread, but their title to any kind of sanctity is not 
usually recognised. (ro) Shagird-peshd. These aye said to be 
the offspring of low-caste women hy Karan, Bhét, and sometimes 
(though rarely) Bréhman fathers. Number in Balasor Dystrict, 
3373. (r1)} Bais-baniy4; merchants and traders ; a cdste which 
refuses to eat food cooked by Brihmans; 5628 ine number. ୭ 
Kumti; a casté of Madras tradems ; 4 in number M 

RESPECTABLE SUDRA CaStTEs.—The respectabte Sidra ଖା 
nincteen jn number, come next in rank. These are™—¢13) Népit 
or Bhanddri; barbers; a respectable caste everywhere throughout 
Bengal, but held in hiGHer esteem in Orida tay, elsewhere (vide 
Statistical Account of Cuttack District, n. 73); 13, 723 in number? 
(14) Kémdr; blacksmiths; 9704 in number. (15) Kumbhar; pottérs ; 
10,589 in.n}umber. (16) K4nséri and Thatér{ ; by#ziers and cpnper- 
smiths; 1980 ip number. (17) Sadgop; the lghest of ‘the? cultf- 
vating castes ; 2097 In number. (18) Témbuli ; gr6wers arg sellers 
of betel leaf, also traders and money- lenders, 7712 in number? (19) 
Md4li; gardeners, tlower-sellers, etc. ; 1305 in number, (20) Teli 
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or Tili ; 3 oil pressers and sellers, also grain merchants and traders ; 
37749 in’ number. (21) Chdsd ; cultivators, who call themselves 
Khanddits, apparently for the same reason that the Khanddits or 
ancient peasant militia of Orissa, now hardly to be distinguished 
from ordinary cultivators, are known as Chdsés ; 24,278 in number. 
The other agricultural castes, who are nearly all subdivisions of 
Ch4s4s, rank almost on an equality. They are—(22) Réju; 33,034 
in number. (23) Gol; 22,572 in number. (24) Kulté; 646 in 
number. (25) Kurmi; 222 in number. (26) Koerf; 62 in num- 
ber. (27) Paridé; 12 in number. (28) Sud or Sidra; 4 in 
number. (29) Agurl; 808 in number. (30) Gaur ; the great cow- 
keeping.and pastoral caste of Orissa, corresponding to the Godl4s of 
Bengal. The Orissa faurs are subdivided into two classes—those 
who confine themselves solely to their pastoral pursuits, and tlzose 
who also occupy themselves gs palanquin bearers. These laftter are 
held in somewhat lower esteerh. Number of both classes in Balasor, 
56,548. (31) Ahir: Godl{ ; the Bengal pastoral caste; number in 
Balasor, ror. (32) Ciel up-country or Behar pastoral caste; 
123 in number. (33) Dogrd ; post runners, messengers, and agri- 
culturists; 1666 in number. 

INTERMEDIATE SUDRA CaSTES.— (34) HalwdAi; Sweetmeat 
makers and,confectioners; roor in number. (35) Kahdr; an up- 
country casté principally employed as domestic servants; 37 in 
number. (386) Sankhdri; shell-cutters and makers of shell bracelets; 
408 in number. (37) Vaisphnaw; not a caste, but a class of Hindus 
who profgss the teachings inculcated by Chaitanya, a Vishnuvite 
reJigious refgrmer of the sixteenth century, whose principal doctrine 
was the denial of caste and the‘affirmation of ‘tle cquality of all 
ment in the eyes of their Maker.? All ranks belong to the sect, a2 
great propoztion, being religious mendicants. Number in Balasor, 
18,651. An accdunt of Chaitanya and his yeligious tenets will be 
found in my Statistical Account of Purf District (vol. xix.). (38) 
Sanyds{; not aecaste, but a sect’ of Sivaitf yeligious ascetics and 
mendicants, eho, also fenounce oaste ; 1652 i innumber. (39) Jugi; 
anotlrer sect of HAvaiK ciste- renouncing ‘religious mendicants and 
25catics ; 1150 It number. (40) Nénakshiéht; followers of Nénak 
‘Shah? the foupder Of the Sikh religion, which glso teaches denial of 
caste ;je47 in gumber. (41) Mdéyré; sweetmeat makers; 5 39 in 
number. (42) Génrds j preparers and séllers of parched grain, and 
other cooked vegetable food ; ro,008 in number. 
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Low Castes.—The following arc low castes :—(43) Dhobd ; 
washermen ; 16,675 in number. (44) Lodhi ; domestic strvants in 
respectable families} 3 in number. (45) Dhdénuk; employed in 
personal or domestic service; 415 in number. (46) AméAnth; 
employed in personal or domestic service; ro in number. (47) 
Darz{f; a Hindu caste of tailors peculiar to Orissa and Midnapur; 
156 in number. (48) T4nti; weavers; 38,460 in number. (49) 
Matibans{ Tént{; a sept of the forc-mentioned caste, who are said 
to have abandoned their hereditary occupation, and to be generally 
employed as writers or teachers; 362 in number. (50) Sikalgir ; 
probably not a separate caste, but a class of KAmd4rs, vho occupy 
themselves in polishing metals and arms ; 29 in number. (51) 
Sondr ; goldsmiths and jewellers ; 4297 in pa (52) Pathurfd ; 
stor.e-cutters ; 10 in number. (53) Barhdi; carpenters; 5876 in 
number, (54) Chitrak4r; painters; 3_ in number: (ss) Laherf; 
Jac-workers ; 30 in number. (56) Kachor4 ; glass-makers ; 1018 in 
nuinber. (57) Sunr{ ; wine sellers and distillers; 1757 in number. 
(58) Patu4 ; weavers; 5422 in number. (59) Tulfbhind ; cotton 
carders and spinners; 482 in number. (60) Suklf; weavers; 235 
in number. (61) HAnsf; weavers; 97 in number. (62) Dutdli; 
weavers; 14 in number. (63) Juldh4d; weavers; 6 in number. 
(64) Kor ; earth-workers and diggers ; einployed as labpurers upon 
embankment works ; 288 in.number. (65) Matiy4l; labourers and 
diggers; 211 in number. (66) Keut ; fishermen ;, 34,442 in num- 
ber. (67) Gokh4; fishermen ; is in number. (68) Ujiyd; 
fishermen ; 1872 in number. (69) Tior ; fishermen ; 682 in um- 
ber. (70) Nunfy4; salt makers and iibourets ; 7 in number. (71) 
BelddAr ; labourers; 2 in number. « (72) Nikdérf ; sellers. of fish and 
vegetables; 1360 in number. (73) Dandachatra mé4nji ; boatrien 
by caste, but whose occupation it is to camny the unibrella over the 
head of Rdjds or other important personages ; 19 in number. (74) 
Chalak manji; boatmen ; 171 in number. (75) Machu; fishermen ; 
17 in number. (76} Kasb{f; prostitutes; 419 in. number. (77) 
Chuké4r ; the offspring of piostitites; the males are  genecally panders ' 
and sometimes musicians, “the females being brought hip to the«rade 
of their mothers. (78) Khelt4 ; bird-catchers, jugglers, beggg8, 
thieves, etc.; 863 in number. do) Mangt# ; “also’ a viqgaBond” 
caste; 32 in AUS Ger n Pa 

THE’ SEMI-ABORIGINAL Castes, as returned in the Ce¢nsu$ Re- 
port, are twenty in number, as follow, Except where otherwise 
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mentioned, they are principally employed cither as agricultural or 
ordinary ‘day-labourers:— (§6) Pdn; 36,546 in number. (81) 
Kanddi4; weavers; 18,485 in number. (82) Kodmd4l; 3293 in 
number. (83) Baurl; woodcutters, collectors of jungle produce, 

tc.; 388 in number. (84) Kad4l; 5484 in number. (85) Khaird ; 

swineherds; 7o in number. (86) Karang4 ; 590 in number. (87) 
Ghusuriy4 ; swineherds; 373 in number. (88) Kor; swineherds ; 
75 in number. (89) Dom; mat makers, etc.; 1397 in number. 
(90) Pds{f; makers of toddy from palm juice; 49 in number. (91) 
Siulf or Sil; makers of palm-juice toddy, and of fans from the 
leaves of the tree; 1217 in number. (92) Bhuiy4; a jungle tribe 
belonging to the Tributary States; G1 in number. (93) Mihtar; 
sweepers, etc. ; 3320 in number. (94) Chdmdr ; shoemakers and 
leather dealers, skinncrs, ctc.; 4383 in number. (95) Pdgdi; 427 
in number. (96) Bind; 1 in number. (97) Musdhar; 2 in nun- 
ber. (98) Bediy4 ; a wiloring, gipsy- like, vagabond Hib 18 in 
number. (99) Bathudf; r15 in number. 

ABORrIGINAL TRIBES.—A more or less detailed description of each 
of the Orissa aboriginal tribes will be found in my Statistical Account 
of the Tributary States (vol. xix.), to which place the subject more 
properly belongs. The tribes met with in Balasor District arc the 
following:—~(1) Gond; 6 innumber. (2) Savar; 446 in number. (3) 
Urdon ; 93 in number. (4) Bhumij; 1675 in number. (5) Sdont ; 
288 in nuniber., (6) Kharrid; 1 in number. (7) Kharwér; 11 in 
number. (8) Kol; 3 in number. (9) Santdal; 1176 in number. 

RecrLiGIoUs Division OF 1HE PeorPLE.—The great bulk of the 
population (953'9 per cent.) are Hindus, with a small. number, of 
Muhammadars, Christians, and of hill tribes and aboriginal people , 
still professivg their primitive forms of faith. According to the 
‘Census Repoft, the ‘Hindus of Balasor District number 362,995 
males afid | 3754୭1, femaléss total, 738,396, or 95°9 per cent. of the 
total populatioh : . Proportion of males in total Hindus, 492. The 
Muhammadant¢ dre refurped at 9$28 males ard 9550 females; total, 
18,878, or 2'4 per ceat. pf the population : ‘proportion of males in 
tral Musalnfanse 49:4 [fer cent. Only ez Béddhist is returned as 
dyelling in th8deDistric. Th2 Cliristian ‘community numbers 241 
malts s And 289 females; total, 530, or ‘1 per cent. of the popula- 
tion :.Qroportign of males | in total Christians,* 45'5 per cent. Other 
religtous, denominations not separately, classified, consisting of ab- 
original tribes who sll retain their ancient forms of faith—males 
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G512, and females 5915; total, 12,427, or 1°6 per cent. of the 
population : proportion of males in total ‘others,’ 524 per cent. 

THE Hinpus, as above shown, form the great majority of the 
population, numbering, according to the Census, 362,995 males 
and 375,401, females ; total, 738,396, or 95°9 per cent. of the Dis- 
trict population. As in Cuttack and Purf Districts, the majority of 
Hindus of Balasor are Vishnu worshippers, but almost all the Bréh- 
mans are Sivaites. The proportion of Sivaite worshippers among 
the general population is greater in Balasor, owing to its proximity 
to Bengal, than in either of the southern Districts of Cuttack or 
Purl. The Census Report apparently includes the Bréhma Samé4j, 
or reformed theistic sect of Hindus, along with the general Hindu 
population. The Bréhma Samé{j cstablished a congregation in 
Balasor town in October 1869. The founders were very zealous ; 
and although the congregation consisted at first of only four mem- 
bers, it had increased to nineteen within six months. Only seven, 
however, were natives of the Province, the rest being Bengalis in 
Government service. 1 have no return of the number of members 
of the Sam4j at present, but it must be very small. The strong 
orthodoxy of the Hindus here, as elsewhere throughout Orissa, 
affords small prospect of conversions on a large scale. 

THe MuHAMMapAaXNS of Balasor number 9328 males and 9550 
females ; total, 18,878, or 2°4 per cent. of the District population. 
‘The Collector reports that the religion of Jslém js npw declining. 
The PaniyAbandh4, one of the Hindu low castes, , have been con- 
verted to Muhammadanism ; but the créed now makes no conyerts, 
and has hard work to hold it own ; it is not actively fanatical as in 
Eastern Bengal. There are no Wahdbis or Fardizfs., ‘Fhe original 
Musalmén invaders have left few traces, and the Orisja Muhamyma- 
dan has little in his personal appesranee to distinguish him from 
the Hindu, except his beard. j ହା 

‘ THE CHRISTIAN population numbers 241 males and 289 females ; 
total, 530, or ‘1 per.cent. of the District pppulétign. Deducting 
82 from the total numb er of Christians, as reprgsenting tHe Euyopean 
and Eurasian inhabitants,,there remains 2 balancg Go 448 as repze- 
senting the native Christian population.- This’, ,iacludes several 
orphans who were rescued from starvatiop by, the- missiomiries’ 
during the great famire of 1865-66. There are two Settlements of 
Christien missionaries belohiging to the Free Will Baptistsz from 
Dover, New Hampshire, U.S. The principal one is at Balasor ; 
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and in 1870 it contained 154 native converts, whose social status 
seems to be better than that of native Christians in other Districts. 
Two or three hold respectable positions in Government service, 
and the main body of them are industrious mechanics or peasants. 
‘They have an important out-station at Séntipur, near Jaleswar, with 
85 native Christians engaged in agriculture; and an interest- 
ing Christian village at ‘Mitrapur, in the Nilgirf Tributary State, 
,consisting of thirty-one persons in 1870. They are all small hus- 
bandmen, but well-to-do. There are also two promising schools of 
orphan children, rescued from the famine of 1866, and containing 
112 Christian children in 1870. The Rev. Father Sapart presides 
over the Roman Catholic mission in Balagor. A small house of 
nuns devotedly aids him in his good work. 

Division OF THE’ PEOPLE INTO TOWN AND CoUnNsRrRY.—The 
towns of Balasor District are mere collections of hamlets, sometimes 
clustering into crowded -sti'gets and 42s, but in many places 
separated by clumps of trees and rice fieids. Village, life goes on 
in the heart of Balasor city, just as it does in the remotest home- 
stead. The cows are driven forth in the morning, and come back 
at night. In harvest time the bullocks tread out the corn, and 
eager families busy themselves in piling up rice-stacks, within sight 
of the market-place. Nearly every shopkeeper has his little patch 
of land, to which he clings with all the fondness of a Hindu peasant. 
The people, exhibit no tendency to collect into cities. On the corn- 
trary, the towns ° of Balasor and Soro have certainly declined; and 
seveyal other towns, such As Bhadrakh and Jaleswar, séem to “have 
been larger in former days than now. ° The population is entirely 
rural, and thg only town in the whole District containing upwards 
of.five thous{nd inhabitants is Balasor itself, with, a population of 
18,263. ° 

Mr. Q. fF. Magrath’s District Compilation for Balasor thus classi- 
fies the towns ‘and villages :—Headquarterh or Balasor Subdivision 
—1392 .villages *contdining less than two huszdred inhabitants; 524 
with from bo to five hundred ; 139 with gom five hundred to a 
thousand; 1¥ wih from one to two thousand ; 1 town with from 
two to three thgusand ; and, r with from fifteen to twenty thousand. 
Bhadrakh Subdwisiop—6 51 “villages with less than’ two hundred 
inhabjtants’ 3H with from two to five hundred ; "147 with from five 
hurcdred to thousand ; 52 with front one to two thousand; and 
3 towns with from ‘Ne to three thousand inhabitants. Total for 
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the whole District—2043 villages with less than two hundred in- 
habitants ; 865 with from two to five hundred ; 286 with from five 
hundred to a thousand ; 67 with from one to two thousand; 4 
towns with from two to three thousand ; and one with from fifteen 
to twenty thousand inhabitants. 

Barasor, the chief town and administrative “headquarters of the 
District, is situated on the right bank of the Burdbalang river, in 

° 30’ 12” north latitude and 86° 58’ 16” east longitude. The 
town lies about seven miles from the sea coast in a straight line, and 
about sixteen miles by river. A description of Balasor port, and of 
its sea-borne import and export trade, has been given on a previous 
page (arte, pp. 255-258). Balasor was the site of one of the earliest 
English settlements in Eastern India. -The first, as already stated, 
was at Pjppli, on the Subarnarekhd, established in 1634. The 
privilege of establishing a factory at Balasor was acquired for the 
East India Company by a Mr. Gabriél Broughton, surgeon of the 
ship Hopes. This gentleman in 1636 had the good fortune to 
cure a daughter of the Emperor, whose clothes had caught fire ; and 
in 1640 he successfully treated one of the ladies of the Bengal 
Viceroy’s sandsd. When asked to name his own reward, he replied 
that he wished nothing for himself, but begged that his countrymen 
might be allowed a maritime scttlement in Bengal. The public- 
spirited surgeon cied before he ¢ould even receive the thanks of his 
masters, but not before the imperial commissions hag been made 
out, granting the English a land factory at Huglt, and a maritime 
settlement at Balasor. This was in 1642¢ During the long strmggle 
between the Afghans and Mughuls, and subsequertly between the 
Mughuls and’ Marhatt4s, for supremacy in Orissa, the English factory 
at Balasor flourished, and gradually grew up, into a| great seat of 
maritime trade. Owing to the silting up of the Subarnarekhd4, it- 
soon became necessary to transfer the ,ofiginal factory at ©ipplf to 
the head establishment ‘at Balasor. Here we fortificd ourselves in 
a strong position, ପା by the. river on qne ଧନୁ. and by a pre- 
cipitous channel, whicH:we deepened into a natural" moat. almost the 
whole way round thé.other three. “We mounted «guhs on the raihi- 
parts, an armed sloop or ¢wo lay off i in, the river, ahd’ our merchapt- 
fleet, bristling with cannon, commanded the, Balasor roads” sixteen 
miles down. Afghndn and Mughul worried eich othe withput let 
or hindrance on our part.’ Every year our factors made <heir 
advances in good English $ilver, and got together an ‘investment’ in- 
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country goods. High profits covered the losses which the maraud- 
ing soldiery now and then inflicted on us, when they burned a 

` weaving village which had got an advance from the factory, or 
speared a few hundred artisans working at our expense. Indeed, 
the universal misery of the Province rather strengthened our hands. 
‘The only safe place for quiet people was the English factory. In- 
dustry and commerce gathered themselves together around it, and 
manufacturing hamlets nestled within the shadow of its walls. We 
were always ready to bear a good deal rather than to take the risks 
of war, and, generally speaking, we were courted rather than 
attacked. Amid the constant flux and reflux of parties and warring 
races in Orissa, the English factory, with its guns on the ramparts, 
stood forth as the one permanent power. 

Our two land factories at Hugli and Patnd, to which no English 

ship might penetrate, suffered the: oppressions and misfortunes inci- 
dent to Asiatic misrule, from swhich our Orissa harbours escaped. 
What between the ignominious poll-tox on infidels, and tolls, bribes, 
transit duties, and forced presents of guns and horses, the English 
factors on the Ganges led a life of peril and contumely which our 
Orissa settlements knew nothing of. In 1685 the oppressions 
and exactions of the Mughul governors drove the English into open 
hostilities.; apd from then till 165§ we waged a rather unsuccessful 
war against the Mughuls. In 16S8,-Captain Heath of the Resolu- 
tion, who commanded the Company's forces, after having in vain 
negotiated for a fortified factory on the present site of,'Calcutta, | 
to scoutre the Company’s trade ‘from the villainies of every petty 
governor) ‘determined to quit Bengal altogether. He Aecordingly 
embarked all ‘the Company's servants and goods from their ‘fence- 
less factories,’ sailed down the Huigli, and anchored in Balasor 
। roads. Here th€ Musalmén governor gave some trouble, by seizing 
°two of thE gentlemen. attached to the Jocal factory; whereupon 
Captain Heath. .Tanded his troops and sailors, defeated the native 
garrison, and bersed the, town. “The Musa'mdn governor soon 
éame to terms, and gladly acceptgd a new trey,which the Viceroy 
of Bengal had jest signed. ¢ ୫ 

From that tim®& fonyard the English facfory had little to fear 
ffom the Muhammatan governors of Orissa. It purgued its spegula- 
tions unconcerned amid the rreck of the Mughul Empire, calmly 
storing“up ,its merchandise behind its cgnpon- -mounted parapets. 
We easily gotover the difficulty of the want of a local manufacturing 
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population, by making Balasor the only safe place for peaceful 
industry in the Province. In GanjAm, the District adjoining Orissa 
on the south, the commanding officer proposed a regular military 
occupation of every weaving village. His plan broke down, as the 
country was seventy miles long, and of great breadth; but the 
weavers were concentrated into large villages, and there protected ‘ 
while at work by the Company’s sepoys. ‘In Orissa Proper, however, 
the insecurity and distresses of the people had reached such 2a 
height, that they required no pressure to bring them within our 
fenced weaving villages. . In the last century, peaceful industry in 
Orissa was possible only within range of English cannon, and 
‘thousands of weaving families flocked into Balasor and squatted 
around our factory. : | 

,Balasbr began to decline in importance, as its Jounger rival on 
the Hugli gradually grew out of a cluster of mud huts into the 
metrépolis of India. The silting ap of the river, too, aided its 
downfall ; and ‘as early as 1708, an English traveller, Captain 
Hamilton, found the river blocked by ‘a dangerous bar, suffi- 
ciently well known by the many wrecks and losses made by it.’ 
Even then, however, the approach remained much better than it is 
now. During the next century, the river and the sea threw up 
several miles of new land ;.and the town, which in 1708 was ‘only 
four miles as the crow flies from the shore, is now seven. The 
closing of the Company's factories in 1832 was.;a sgrious blow to 
the prospgnity of the place, as also yas the abandonment by Govern- 
ment of its monopoly of the salt tradé and manufacture. Rows of 
dismal, black salt sloops lic rotting in little channels leading out ot 
the river}“.:hich were once docks. There. care probably about two 
hundred of these melancholy ymemorials of departed prosperity. 
‘The English tactory- -house, now a dilapidated two-storied edifice, , 
has passed into, the hands of Hindus,and the /y/sf pflarR, sacred toe 
Krishna; grows outside the door. The windows of the upper 
storey, with their sHyunken shutters and irch batsyf form the outlets 
through which the, laMies of the zandnd ,peGp. Tn tke grounds, an 
old mango tree shtdes a tank utterly grown cvermvith slime ¢ the 
outhouses stand roofless, with ‘half their walls tufpbled down ; ad a 
thatched verandah, added to the ancient cegntra# edifice, Sie lok 
of mean and squalid decay to the whole. 

At-*Balasor, as at Pipplf, the English were ‘not the onlje foreign 
seftlers. Side by side with the English Settlement existed settle-, 
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ments established by the French, Dutch, and “Danes. The French 
settlement still remains. It consists of about a hundred acres of 
land on thé outskirts of the town, locally known as Fardsh-dingfé, 
yielding a revenue of about £5 per annum. No European resides 
on it, and it is managed by a native thikdddr. Itis of little advantage 
to the French, and occasions the District officers a certain amount 
of inconvenience, especially in excise matters. The ancient Dutch 
and Danish settlements have been abandoned by those nations ; but 
their sites are known respectively as Hollandais-séhf, and Dinemfér- 
déng4, small plots of land in the heart of the town, managed directly 
by the Collector as Ads ma/hd/s. The Dutch settlement lasted at least 
until the year 1824, when a Mr. H. Botjer was the Netherlands 
Resident At the present day, nothing remains but two dilapidated 
monuments to the dead, a mango grove, and a weed-choked tank. 

‘The Dutch chose a strong place fortheir factory, surrounded bynatural 
moats, and approached from the river by a creek known as the Hollan- 
dais nd/d, now silted up. The river itself has long dgo writhed itself 
away from the Dutch quarter, and great rice fields now stretch 
between the site of their factory and the bank. The Danish settlé- 
ment was also fortified by a natural moat which connected it with 
the river, and ‘defended it from land attacks. On the north side 
the industrious merchants had excavated a dock, now a filthy, slimy 
hollow, with the black, undecked skeleton of a ship rotting in it. 
The Danish quarter was ceded to the English i in 1846. 

The. population of Balasor town in 1872 is returned in the 
Censug Report as follows ¢—Hindus—males 7474, and females 
7620 ; *total, 15,094. AMuhammadans—males 1259, 4nd females 
1327 ; total, 3586, Christians—males 205, and females 227 ; total, 
432. Other denominations not Separately classified—males. 91, 
and females 605 total, 151. Population of all denominations— 
males 9023; And females 9234; total, 18,263. The total municipal 
income in 1871 is returned at £519, 6s. od., ’and the total expendi- 
ture L513, 18s. 5; pd. ; ayerage rate. of municipal taxation, 4 dnnds 
6 fie or 62d. ; perhead of the population. J 

MINOR Towas. -~ The cnly minor tours of any importance are 
tho following ¢ Bhadrakh,.the headquarters’of the Subdivision 
of théesame name, situafed on the high road between Calcutta, and 
Cuttack It 3 not returned j in the Census Report among the list of 
towns Jontatming more than five thousand inhabitants, but ir 1870 
„its population, was estimated as follows :— Males 3455; and females 
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4346 ; total, 7801. (2) Jaleswar or Jellasor, situated in the north 
of the District, on the left bank of the SubarnarekhA river, and on, 
the Calcutta high road ; estimated population in 1870, males 1712, 
and females 1745 ; tolal, 3457. Jaleswar was formerly one of the 
Company's factory stations. (3) Soro; also situated on the Calcutta 
high road, about midway between Bhadrakh and Balasor town; 
estimated population in 1870—males ‘1363, and females 1308; 
total, 2671. 

Fairs.—Several fairs, at which trade is combined with the 
worship of the gods, are held in Balasor District. The principal of 

, these religious gatherings is held at Remund, about five miles west 
of the town of Balasor. A fair in honour of Kshirichor{ Gopindth, 
a form of Krishna, is held here in February ; it lasts thirteen days, 
and is‘attended by from ro,000 to 12,000 persons. . About £600 
worth of goods are sold, consisting chiefly of toys, sweetmeats, fruits, 
vegetables, country cloth, etc. The temple of the god is an un- 
sightly stone edifice, made more repulsive by prurient sculptures. 
It is a favourite resort of the masses during the months of February, 
‘April, and November. Another fair is held at Khirang, a place 
about ten miles south-east of Balasor, and near the sea coast, in 
honour of Mahdédceva, the All-Destroyer. It lasts for three days, 
and is attended by about Sooo persons, who buy and, sell wares to 
the extent of about £400. ‘There are four small gatherings held 
during the year in honour of Siva. They are of little importance, 
and last ‘only a single night. 

VILLAGE OFFICiALS AND HEAD-MEN.—The following cccount 
of the varinus classes of village officials and head- -men i$ quoted 
from a report by: the Commissioner of the Orissa Division, dated 
29th November 1872, upon the Indigenous Agenrny employee.) in 
taking the Census :— 

‘The indigenous agency employcd in the. Census’ work was 
chiefly that of sarbardhkdrs, mukaddams, Baruds, ‘and other village 
head-men. As to ‘the origin and history’ of these Officers, I am , 
disposed to belieyeVthat from the earliest times the village com- 
munity, with its fead-rnan elected by“the viilagers, has beén in 
existence. The powers and respor.sibilities of ‘the head- -man Jrave 
varied from time to time in the most “regular and ‘capricious 
manner; and whateéter may have been the cause, ‘itis ce-tain that 
in the Lote Provinces they are nowhere found holding a position 
eqial ir in rank and privileges to the desmuAhs or Ldatels of Bombay or. 
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Madras, or even the /amdarddrs of Upper India. It is undoubtedly 
true that the-tendency, since the fntroduction of our revenue system 
in the Lower Provinces, has been to allow their powers and position 
to be overridden by those of the zaminddr. 

* PUrRSETHI.—Local tradition states, with reference to the origin 
‘of this class of men, that they were created in former times 
(probably not later than ‘1450 A.D.) by zaminddérs wishing to 
promote the cultivation of the country north of the Kdénsb4ns, 
which we know from native historians to have been, but thinly 
peopled. Previous to 1450 A.D., the R4j4és of Onssa had not 
extended their sway so far north, and the country between 
that river and the frontier of Bengal was all desert and jungle. 
Centuries later this state of things still existed in a modified 
form ; and very, little comimnunication existed between the two 
Provinces. The Muhammadans ‘in Akbar's reign, at the close 
of the sixteenth century’, wero the first to open a through road. 
Even to this day, the country between Balasor town and Jaleswar 
town is called the Bard-kosf or twelve-Aos road, and was long con- 
sidered almost impassable. The pursethis are found chiefly be ଣୀ 
the Kdénsbdns and the Subarnarekhd, precisely in this tract. When 
a zaminddsr wished to extend his cultivation, he deputed a person 
to settle and clear a tract of country. This was the pursethi. He 
bought the land from the zaminddr, with a reservation of proprietary 
rights of a certain kind to the latter. At the Settlement, the pur- 
sef//s were recognised as subordinate tenure holders; , and the 
samindir received ten per cent. mdtlikdna, the pursethi thirty per 
cent. Jf the estate is sold, the right of the latter remains intact, 
and cannot bé disturbed by the purchaser, whether he purchase at a 
Government safe for arrears of rent or at a private sale. The pur- 
. set exercises alk-the powers of a samisddsr. He collects the rents, 
“and hand$ over tocthe zanntis seventy per cent., being sixty per 
cent. for-Government and ten per cent. for thé saminddr’s mdlikdna. 
The latter has $ Nn pbowet.of, interfering in the internal management 
of the estate. « Ifthe pursef/if resides on the estate, he acts in all 
respects as village éceag-mun. If, as is often tne case, he is non- 
resident, there is® another sardberdhhdsr, or village head-man, under 
him, juid; not ‘by nsififdya, but by a regular salary, The pursetht 
is also called Shitni Ahariddsr. Among the Setlement proceedings, 
there are numerous cases in which the Tights of tlie Prrsethf or 
Aharidér were .inquired nto and determined. Thus eight patnds 
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in Sarhar were claimed by one Tribikrém Chaudhari on the strength 
of certain documents (Abatis) produced by him. ‘Fhe Deputy- 
Collector, after examining the documents, and hearing the samin- 
dirs objections, found that Tribikrdm and his ancestors had been 
in continuous possession from a time anterior to British rule, under 
the title of gursethi or Ahariddr—pursethi of the first grade in certain 
Datmis, and of the second grade in others. The Collector, on appeal, 
made him pursethi of the first grade in all the gatnds. In the 
Settlement evidid, all the pursethis’ names in the Sarhar estate are 
entered, with a note that they are to enjoy the same mdlikdna as 
mukadddms.. In the Commissioner's confitming rubdkdri, it is 
stated that the pursefhi? is one who has purchased land from a 
samisddr in order to found on it a village; and that he is the mdli 
or owncY thereof, subject to the payment of the rent to the saminddr, 
minus thirty per cent. md/i/vina: ‘The tenure cin be sold or 
transierred at will. 

‘¢ MUKADDAN.— This personage is also a. subordinate tenure 
holder, and was originally the head-man of a village. He retains 
twenty-five per cent. of the rents as md/rAdna, and pays the rest to 
the saminddr, being sixty per cent. for Government, and fifteen per 
cent. for saminddr's mdlikdina. The office is hereditary and trans- 
ferable, but the saminddsr can sell the tenure for arrears of rent. 
In the case of the mukaddam, as in that of the pursetht, the samin- 
dir does not interfere in the internal management -of the estate, 
nor take upon himself any responsibility for loss by accidents, or 
convulsions of natute, and the like. ~~ - 

¢ SARBARAHKAR.—The sarbard/kdr is the village head-man. He 
is remuneratéd- by a coinmission of either fifteen cr ten per cent. 
on the collections, and’ is appointed by the samindir. Thers are 
two kinds of sardard/ikdrs. ‘The mauriist sarbardihkér i is, as his 
name imports, an hereditary head-man. The first of ‘his line had ° 
been appointed by the zaminddr, who, however}, has precluded: 
himself by the appointment from any interference © iT, the succession. 
The non-hereditary SirbardhAkdr is appointed by, theszamtnddr on’ 
each occurrence of 4 vacancy. Even a Hereditar iy s@rbardhhdr thay 
be dispossessed for misconduct by the samtndd: “Pthough owing'to 
the prevailing ignorance of the terms of ‘he Yettlement,. .it never 
happens that they aré dispossessed ; their rights are sold bsr.civil or 
revenue courts in total defiance and neglect of the law. Tifc non- 
heréditary sarbard//air is in fact a mere sérvant of the camindidr, 
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removable at pleasure. Both classes collect the rents and remit 
them to thes samindds, who rarely, if ever, interferes in the manage- 
ment of the estate. They exercise great authority in the village, 
being generally called by the title of /AdAim by the people, and are 
terrible despots as a rule. 

*‘Patwarr.—Although bearing this title, the pafwdris now exist- 
ing in Balasor are a totally’ different class from the regular pafwdris 
mentioned in Regulation xii. of 1817. They are merely collecting 
agents of the saminddy, paid by money wages. They are of course 
removable at the will of the zaminddr, and are found only in a few 
places. They were not recognised at the time of the Settlement. 
Besides these, there are forty regular pafiwdris in the District, 
appointed under Regulation xii. of 1S17. Their functions are those 
of village accountants, as described in the Regulation. These latter 
do not collect rent for the saminddrs, with the exception of three in 
Bhogrdi, who colléct rents and ‘are paid in cash. The patwdris 
chiefly belong to the Karan or writer caste, but there are Bréhmans, 
Chd4sds, Rdéjus, and other castes among, them. They do not keep 
shops or lend money. 

‘PRADHAN AND Karjr.—There is very little difference between 
these two officials. They are both appointed by the zaminddr, and 
are paid by money wages. They exercise great influence in the 
village, but the post is not hereditary. The gpradhdn is a relic 
of the old vilage head-man, now degraded into a mere rent col- 
lector. He is quite at the mercy of the zaminddr. ‘Fhe Rdryi, 
on the other hand, is an officer of recent creation, a mere agent put 
in by the samindir. The grad/dn is always a resident of the village, 
and a f/utné or hereditary rayaf ; whereas the £d77i is not always a 
ray'af, or even a resident of the village. 

+ ¢ BARUA.—T!.e barud 1s a thdni rayat, generally one of the largest 
cultivator. in the village. FIe is appointed in some cases by the 
.camindtr, in otler cases he is elected by the 7ayafs, subject to the 
saminddr’s approval. The position is often honorary, the barud 
‘being regardéd simply qs the head ray'af ands .okesman ; when he is 
merely this, he gets no pay. If he adds to this the tisk of collect- 
ing rents, he rec 3jves an alloyance*in money. He is removed at 
the pleasure of thc saminddr. This post also is a relic of the old 
village headslip, although much degraded.’ 

MATERIAL CONDITION OF THE Prorrk.—Almost the. whole 
population live by agriculture. Aw ell-to-do husbandman has one or 
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two pairs of bullocks, and four or five milch cows. His entire holding 
is generally under rice, with the exception of a small paich around 
his house, in which he raises a small crop of cucumbers, gourds, 
and plantains. The peasantry have now quite recovered from the 
effects of the famine of 1866, and a series of good harvests for several 
years past has greatly increased the prosperity of the community. 
The material condition of the populatien and their improved cir- 
cumstances is well illustrated by the following quotation from the 
Resolution of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal on the Commis- 
sionev’s Annual Administration Report of the Province for 1875-76, 
published in the Calcutta Gazette of September 6, 1876 :—‘ Orissa 
has now had a favourable harvest of rice for several years in Succes- 
si>n ; and the export trade in rice, to which there corresponds an 
importason of piece-goods and other necessaties; is rapidly extend- 
ing. The circumstances of the people are, in consequence, un- 
doubtedly improving year by year: ft is stated’ that earthenware 
has been almost* completely replaced by brass, as a material for 
domestic utensils; that the stock of metal ornaments worn by 
women and children is evidently increasing ; that the wages of 
skilled labour of all kinds are rising ; that the consumption of salt 
grows larger; and that cach year shows also a rapidly increasing 
expenditure upon opium, the favourite luxury of the pcople. All 
these are syinptoms of growing pyosperity. Moreor er, as is remarked 
by more than one officer, a good harvest is more „Profitable to the 
peasant noyy than formerly ; now he can sell all “his produce at a 
good price, whereas formerly a good hatvest sent down the prices, 
and his produce realized ‘comparatively little. The onl$ persons 
who do suffer-aye.those residents of towns who liye*on a fixed 
income. These are naturally disappointed that exc{llent harvests 
do not result in greater cheapness of rice ; ahd pereeiving that the 
cause lies in the bniskness of export, ar® said to, have ‘complained 
bitterly against the mérchants. But the fact “thats the cultivators 
have been able to obtain a fair,and remurferative ‘price, for their 
produce is, as is obsegved by the Collector of Bafhsof; “ precisely * 
the most encouraging fact that can’ be ecited in’ relation tp the 
material progress of the I¥ovince Improv ement i communications 
has yielded® this result, that plentiful harvests, evhich formes” to® 
a great extent gluttedethe markets with an unsaleable.compnodity, 
now add at the"same time to the wealth and to the géneral reseurces 
of the country.” ’ 
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DwELLINGs, CLotTHING, Foop, Ertc.—The houses of the culti- 
vators consist of four mud walls enclosing a court, and used as 
the gables of little rooms which line the court inside. A Balasor 
husbandman has usually at least five of tnese little apartments,—one 
for his cows, another for his cook-shed, a third for storing his paddy, 
and two rooms for sleeping and general use. There is generally a 
verandah outside the wall‘ on both sides of the principal door, for 
receiving strangers, and as a place where the men of the family talk 
and lounge. Sometimes, but rarely, the cow-shed is built outside 
the walls. The mud enclosure stands in the middle of a bright 
green patch of vegetables, and the whole is shut in with a good 
fence of prickly shrubs. The summer dress of a Balasor peasant is 
a cotton waist-cloth (gtuati) falling over the thighs, and tucked up 
when at woyk, with a scarf (gdsme/d) thrown over his shoulder. 
Occasionally a turban envelops his head. A well-to-do shopkeeper 
wears an ample cotton shawl ddan) instead of the scarf, which he 
sometimes twists round his head and ears. Hé has also a pair 
of coarse shoes, with long tumed-up toes and no heels, and clabor- 
ately, though roughly, embroidered with coloured thread. The Uriyd 
shoe is quite unlike anything in Bengal or Behar. In winter the 
peasant wraps his head and the upper part of his body in a thick 
double sheet (do/drd), while the shopkeeper indulges in a broad 
cloth scarf (Zu) and a cotton shirt. , A peasant’s furniture consists 
of a few brags pots, platters, and cups, one or two-very rude bed- 
steads, a few mats, and often some instruments of defence; such as a 
bow apd arrows, a sword, ora spear. The better class have generally 
one or twb palm-leaf books on Hindu mythology in thgir. houses, or 
a ‘legend out qf the Mahdbhdratg or Rém4yana. , Rice ‘and milk 
form the peas{nt's food. Even dried fish is a luxusy. The years 
supply of it is tored ip in reed” baskets, and sparingly doled out. 
Vegetables Also are luxuriés pot always within reach. The peasants 
set aside their boiled rice till it turns slightly sour, and esteem this 
unpalatable | mess ପା ନ 6urite article of diet. Speaking generally, the 
shopkegpers ; are rather better off than husbpndmen who hold the 
sarge position in the sécial scale.” କଢ ° 

eAGRICULTURE<; RICE Crors§. Rice is tle staple crop of Balasor, 
As of all other Distuicts i ip Orissa.” It is divided into five great g genera, 
and fortf-nine®principal varieties. (1) The dara or spring rice, sown 

on lowlands in Vecember or January, and reaped in March or April ; 
grown chiéfl Ca Dargahi#s Baydng and Kdyimd. It is a coarse, «ed, 

vOLs, XVII T 
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unwholesome grain. Its principal varieties are the dda, Takstimi- 
ndrdyan, priyd, bémanbdha, antarakhd, and sarishphut. 2) Sdathiyé 
rice, sown on high lands in May or June, and reaped in July or 
August ; common throughout the District. Its principal varieties 
are dndsdrl, a fine white, and Zaldsuri, a coarse red grain. (3) 
Niydli rice, sown on high lands in May or June, and reaped in 
August or September ; common throughout the District. It is a 
coarse but wholesome grain. Its principal varietics are ndradd, 
Rakhdruyd, champd, pardbatiyd, gobrd, and bdndabndli. (4) Kandha 
rice, sown on middling lands, throughout the whole District, in May 
or June, and reaped in September or October. A white, wholesome 
grain. Principal varieties, mdru, pdtmahddeo, geti, motrd, chotrd, 
kartilnakhi, asin, paddégaruyd, and sydmdli. (5) Guru ricé, sown 
on lowslands, throughout the whole District, in May or June, and 
reaped in December or January. . Principal’ variettes—bdsudebbhog, 
charlatinalht, latshmt-kajjal, gangdbtili, gangdjal, Mulsikeri? (fine), 
dudhsdrd, sarsinAd, pasdhdt!, nimdi (white sweet-smelling), patdsgundi, 
kentikarpur, kanakchor, hundd, methibds, pipiribds (fine sweet-smell- 
ing), dhusdrd, kaya, kuliuum, rangi, kandsdard, sankarséli, champdaisdli, 
Lalimantd, basgajd, rdvami (a long-stemmed variety growing in eight 
feet of water, with a coarse grain), and demburpakhiyd (a very coarse 
grain). 

Of late years there scems tq have been an improvement in rice 
cultivation, the finer varieties being more extensively grown than 
formerly.*, Every peasant now likes to have at east one field of 
the finer sort, although the main part of his holding is devojed to 
the more.easily cultivated coarser varieties. Na supertor cereals 
have beén .introduced, however, nor has any mak Pa cxtensfon 
taken place ihehe quantity of land devoted to'rice.® It is the, one 
great crop of the District, and the Orissa husbandraan has twenty- 
‘six distinct names for it in its different s&ges. As seed, i§ is bihdn ; 
when the seed has sprouted, it is gaj&; the first’ young shpots are 
ald; the green plant, dud; the mature plants Péchid-dhén ; ? 
sheaves, dhdn-purd ; “ynhusked rice, dhan ; husked*ricé; chdyl ; rice 
parched with the husk on, Khai; rice niche, hus se ffagments of husks 
and outer shel! of rice given to cattle, hundé > rice 5 esteeped with the 
husk on, then slightly boiled, husked, and garched” with salt, ahiri 2 
rice boiled in the husk, and husked when warm, clniné ; a Drcpara- 
tion similar to miert, Aurumo ; another kind of the * Same, mangrdji ; 
cakes made from rice flour, pit/d ; plain oiled rice, b/dt ; rice | 
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boiled with split-peas and spices, Ahenchurt ; rice cooked with meat 
(pildwu), pitan ; Adi sweetened’ with sugar, uk/urd ; parched rice 
when ground, sdf ; rice boiled with milk and sugar, kshiri ; thin rice 
gruel, jd; rice cooked and set aside till it becomes sour, fakhdal; 
the water of the above without the rice, fordni ; rice spirits, pPoshti. 
OTHER Crops.—Among other crops are the following :—(r) 
Wheat (goham), with its varieties dudhiyd'goham and ordinary goham, 
is sown on high land in September or October, and reaped in March. 
(2) A/ig (Phaseolus mungo), with its two varieties ald mig and 
Jd mug, sown on high and middling high land in August or Sep- 
tember, and reaped in December. (3) Z/arar, red and black, sown 
in June, and reaped in December. (4) Barguri, sown in August 
or September, and reaped in December. (5) Biri, with its two 
varieties #0) and dd1u/i}d, sown in June, and reaped in December. 
(6) Sarishd, or ‘mustard (oil-seed), with its two varieties rdi and 
common sarishd, sown in October, and, regped in December. (7) 
Hemp, sown in May. or June, and reaped in August or September. 
(S) Tobacco, sown in October, and cut in March. (9) Cotton, 
with its two varieties mart Rdapds and hatdé Adpds, sown in June, and 
gathered in April; ‘and (10) sugar-cane, with its three varieties, 
kantdri, kadi/cord, and &édrsfyd, sown in May, and cut for conversion 
into molasses in December. The cultivation of these crops is 
sparingly carried on throughout the District. Betel leaf is grown in 
the pargands ef Sendot, Pénchmalang, Soso, Sirath, and Bhogrdi. 
CULTIVATED AREA. —Before wsecent transfers, the Collector. esti- 
matedesthe total area of the District, in round numbers, at 1,200,000 
acres. O° these; 566,000 were returned as under cultivation, and 
544,000 as yneuitivable. There remained, theréfore, ‘only 90,000 
acres capable of cultivation not unger tillage, or 7°5 tier cent. of the 
, whole. Roughty speaking, one-half of the District is under tillage, 
*and one-h&if ‘is incapable of-tillage. No statistics exist as to the 
comparative argh under different crops. The truth is, that the 
whole cultivated Art of'¢he District is one sheet of rice. The Col- 
Jector believes that the proportion of other creps-to this staple does 
not ‘exeeed onetacre iny1odo. It w ill be observed that in estimating 
the istrict to coter 1,200,000°a5res, the Collector assumes its area 
tb be’ 2875 square ihilesy or 193 miles less than its.actual size after 
the recgt transfers. Its presgnt area is returned by, the Surveyor- 
General at, 2068. square miles. § 
,» Ou F-TURN,QF Crores. 2-Good rice land, renting at Rs. 3 or 6s. an 
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acre, yields an out-turn of from 16} to 20 maunds or from 12 to 15 
hundredweights of coarse paddy, and from 15 to 18} mands or 
from rr to ‘13$ hundredwcights of fine. Land paying Ks. 1. 8. o 
or 3s. an acre, yields from 6 to 12 maunds or from 43 to 9 hundred- 
weights per acre. The price of the crop depends upon many local 
circumstances, but a fair average value would be about Rs. 6 or 
12s. for the crop of an acre of Jand paying at the rate of Rs. 1. 8. o 
or 3s. an acre; and Rs. ro or £1 for the crop of an acre of land 
paying double the above rent. Lands lying along the banks of 
rivers yield a second crop of pulses or oil-seeds, such as bir, mig, 
Jard, and sarts/ié, the out-turn per acre being about 4 maunds or 3 
hundredweights, valued at from Rs. 6 to Rs. 8, or from 125. to 16s. 
CoxpITION OF THE PEASANTRY.—Balasor. is a District of small 
estates, and the proverbial harshness of petty landlords i is intensificd 
by the perplexing way in which their Jands are split up. An estate 
generally consists of a village in one Largand, perhaps two in 
another, and four or five in as many morc, all distant from cach 
other. But worse than these ordinary estates are the ‘separate 
collection lands" (/a/isif atid). Such an estate, although forming 
a fiscal entity, and hearing Lut one number in the’ District rent-roll, 
often consists of sixty or seventy sinall parcels of land, scattered 
over the whole District, with two or three acres in oné village, and 
one or two acres in another thirty miles off. The confusion is in- 
creased by the frequency of a tenure known as ‘wages or pension- 
land? (miii7;2), in which the grantor bestows a definite portion of 
land in every village of the estate. * Thus, if he wishes to hestow 
one- -sixteenth of his property, instead of giving land to that amount 
in one place, i he makes over one-sixteenth of the land in every one 
‘of his villages ; so that, as in the case of pargand Sogo, almost every 
hamlet has one proprietor who possesses it as a whole,and another who 
“possesses part of it as ‘pension-land. £ pt addition to thes& elements 
of confusion, there afe more than 33,000, rent- free estates, which 
average less than four acres a-piece. Such grants, even although 
they may not exce¢d {en acres in extent, will oftén be’ “ found i in ter 
different plots in as® many different villages. _ ‘The proprietors Nave’ 
also a passion for‘having thetr land parcelled ‘ut by the process 
of Jaw known as Gafwdré. In one case, under Regulatignetiv. S 
1819, which I happched to find pending in 1870, an ପା of 8958 
acres, scatteréd through forty-eight “villages, had” nine’ registered 
proprietors, each of w hom demanded the $nost minute subdivision, 
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of the land. It is impossible to put their claims into any English 
nomenclature, but the following represents three of them as they 
were filed in the Court :—The claim of number one is two dnnds, ten 
gandds, three Aauris, fifteen biswds, two gandds, one Aauri,; that of 
number five is one And, two gandds, three Rauris, one Ardénti, nine 
biswds, fifteen gandds ; and that of number seven, one dnd, fifteen 
gandds, two Aauris, one Ardnti, fourteen bistwds, six gandds. This 
is merely a fair average case. Such a state of things gives rise to 
endless boundary’ disputes. The landholder is necessarily at a 
distance from the greater part of his scattered land, and takes but 
little interest in the husbandmen. Instead of having a compact 
tenantry living together, who could be dealt with in a corporate 
spirit, he has two or three tenants scattered over forty or fifty distant 
villages, witle whom his only connection is the periodical demapd 
for rent. Each proprietor is,eager to get every scrap of his land 
under tillage; nor can he afford, like the territorial magnates of 
Bengal, to leave large tracts for pasturage,—a parsimony that 
makes itself visible in the miserable condition of the cattle. His 
poverty further compels him to rack-rent all tenants not protected 
by a right of occupancy. A hungry landlord cannot afford to be 
generous. ‘The husbandmen on their side have to be content with 
small holdings. In order to get a good-sized farm, they would have 
to hold under two or three proprietors, and would thus be exposed 
to the accumglated tyranny. of many masters. If they determined 
to obtain a good-sized holdipg wnder one landlord, they would have 
to take figlds in widely distant villages, and would thus lose time 
in going to and’ fro. Large farms are, therefore, unknoyn. The 
Collector reports that there are not more than on¢ himdred hold- 
ings of from twenty to a hundred ecres in the District of Balasor, 
with its 65 G,060 acres of cultivable land.’ Even the few farms 
that exist® of these dimensiohs are generally held by families of 
brothers, who qjiltivate the land in common. From ten to twenty 
acres is ggodeized holding ; and twenty-five per cent. of the 
“farms in thee District are of this size. Abatit sixty per cent. are 
beléw ten acrés. ‘The Collector estimates the, average size of a 
holding at eight"acres. “The ‘cattle are so, poor that gue pair of 
oxen cannot possibly fork more than six acres, Fifteen dtcres 
make s peasant osybstantially as well off as a respectable shopkeeper. 
His dress vould be cgarser, but he would eat more. As regards 
actual comfogts, he would’ be much better off than a well-to-do man 
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on a salary of Rs. 8 (16s.) a month. But, unfortunately, the hus- 
bandman is almost always in debt. The landlord, or the village 
usurer, swoops down on him at harvest time; and so much of his 
rice goes in satisfying their claims, providing clothes for his family, 
contributing to the priests, and giving a feast to his friends, that he 
can seldom keep enough of his crop to live on to the next harvest. 
About the month of June he begins to borrow again, and the amount 
accumulates with compound interest till the December harvest. 
The landholders are the chief rice lenders. They are not so 
oppressive as the village usurers of Bengal. Money loans are rare; 
and the long-standing hereditary accounts, which are the curse of 
the peasantry in other parts of India, are the exception in Balasor. 
The village usurer is almost unknown in Orissa. About Rs. 9 or 
1§5. a month is returned as being a comfortable mcome for a 
peasant family of five persons, aljowipg R. 1 or 2s for clothing; 
Rs. 7 or 14s. for foog, which would provide, 3&4 naunds or 24} 
hundredweights of rice, with a small quantity of oil, fish, and vege- 
tables; § dunds or 1s. for the family barber, the priest, the black- 
smith, and the washerman, who are all paid in kind at harvest time ; 
and 8 dnnds or 1S. for miscellancous expenses. 

‘TENAN r RiGnis.—The Balasor husbandmen are divided into two 
` classes, as in the other Districts of Orissa,—the t/hdni and the Dan. 
The #/4dnf cultivators have a right of occupancy. The Collector 
estimates their number at 30,000; of avhom one-half hold at rents 
not liable to enhancement unde.’ any circumstances,’ and the 
remainder at rents which can only be enbanced by a decjee of the 
Court. He reckons the 24/4 cultivators or tenants-at-will at 50,050, 
or five-eighths of the entire peasantry. The numetous holders of 
rent-free patches cultivate with. their own hands ; but, generally 
speaking, few proprietors of revenue- Paying estates do so. The 
‘distinction between landlord and tenant is well marked 1h Balasor. 
As the thdni husbandmen hold under the ‘Government Settlement 
Papers, Act x. of 1859 has but little opeiation , 13° Ralsor; only 
ninety cultivators had established, rights of? occupancy under that 
law up to 1870. These cases have generally “pcciirred from “the 
!andowner ,taking advasitage of tho éultivator’s eagerness to oyieng 
his rolding, and getting him to give up his dld lease for a new one, 
covering a larger quantity of land. The proprietor then- sues for 
an enliancement of the gprtire rent, on the £round that the folding 
commences from the date of the new document. Bu, the Courts, 
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in such cases, have confirmed the husbandman in his right of 
occupancy Avith regard to his “original holding, and allowed the 
enhancement only in the recent addition to it. 

DonrSstic AxnxiMALS.—Both buffaloes and oxen are used in agri- 
culture. Sheep and goats are so few in number in Balasor, that the 
Collector believes them not to be indigenous, and thinks that they 
have grown smaller since they were introduced. An ordinary cow 
is worth about Rs. 12 or £1, 45. 0d ; a pair of oxen, Rs. 25 to Rs. 
35, or from £2, 10s. od. to £3, 10s. od. ; a pair of buffaloes, Rs. 30 
or £3 ; a score of sheep, when procurable, Rs. 40 or £4; a score 
of kids six months old, Rs. 15 or £1, ros. od. ; a score of full-grown 
pigs, Rs. 5o or £Z5s- The price of the latter animals, however, 
greatly varies. . 

AGRICULTURAL, IMPLEMENTS.—A small husbandman, with holg- 
ing of five acres in extent, has a’ plough, mattock, sickle, harrow, 
pickaxe, rake, rope,, stake, pack-saddle, rope,net, and a pounder for 
husking rice. The total cost of these implements, together with a 
pair of bullocks, amounts to about Rs. 40 or L4- 

WaGEs have greatly increased of late years. The wages of 
ordinary day-labourers now amount to 2} dnnds or 33d. a day; in 
1850 they were returned at 1 dundé or 13d. ; and in 1860, at 2 
dunds or 3d. In 1850, carpenters’ wages amounted to 2 duds or 
3d. a day ; they now receive twice-that sum. Smiths and brick- 
layers were satisfied with from 2} to 3 dunds or from 334d. to 
43d. a day in 1850-51 ; they now earn 5 dnnds or 73d. - 

Pri sts.—The-cost of the necessaries of life has increased in the 
same ratio as, the:rates of wages. The price of the best ynhusked 
rice, such as the upper classes use; was 98 standdrd sers per rupee 
(1s. 2d. per hundredweight) in 1350; 84 sexs per tupee (1s. 4d. 
per hundredywefght) in 1860; and 42 sers per rupee (2s. 8d. per 
’hundredwéeight) ine 1870. “The finest. cleaned rice was 50 sers 
per rupee (2s. 3g. per hundredweight) i in 1850 ; ; 40 ses per rupee 
(25, rod. per, hupdredweight) in 1860 ; 20 sexs per rupee (ss. 7d. 
per hunidredweight i in »8S70; and,about the sgime in 1874. But the 
great increase of price shown in the higher ualities is hardly a test 
of the .general cosy ‘of living. Common rice, stch as dayJabourers 
use, is rejurned at Co sez per rupee (1s. 103d. per hundredweight) 
in 18§0,;250 fers .per Tupee (gs. 3d. per hundfedweight) in 1860; 

35 gers per rupee (35. 2d. per hundredweight) in 0; and 33 sers 
s [Sentence continued on page 294. 
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Sentence continued from paye 295.) 

per rupee (3s. sd. per hundredwceight) in 1874. Wheat is reported 
at 16} sers per rupee (6s. 9}d. per hundredweight) in 1850; 144% 
sers per rupee (7s. gd. per hundredweight) in 1860 ; 9 sers per rupce 
(12s. 5d. per hundredweight) in 1870; and 11} sers per rupee (9s. 
93d. per hundredweight) in 1874. Sugar-cane sold at the rate of 256 
pieces for a rupee in 1850, 192 in 1860, and 128 in 1870. Common 
distilled liquor sold at 5} dnsds or 8d. per imperial quart in 1850 
and 1860 ; it now sells at 11 or 12 dnnds, or from 1s. 44d. to 1s. 6d. ° 

The foregoing table (p. 296), compiled from Mr. A. P. Mac- 
donncll's ‘Report on the Food-Grain Supply of Bengal, exhibits 
the average annual rates for common rice and pulses, for the seven 
years from 1868 to 1874. The following table (pp. 298 and 299), 
exhibiting the prices current for each month for the seven years 
1868-1574, which is compiled from the same source, illustrates the 
fluctuations in price. at different periods of the year. 

WeiGuHtTs AND MEasuRrEs.—Unhusked rice or paddy is measured 
by the gaunt? (bushel), which is said te equal twenty pounds, but 
seldom contains more than fourteen. It is in fact a most variable 
incasure, changing in almost every pargand, and sometimes in 
different villages of the same pargand. The gaunt consists of twenty 
Lautis. The outlying parts of the District have local measures of 
their own, unknown in the town of Balasor. Distance is measured 
as follows :—Twenty gandd=one chhatik; four chhatdk=one pdo; 
four po=one Aos of 12 ,000 fees, or about two and a querter miles ; 
four 4ys=onc y'ofan, or nine miles. The local divisions of time are— 
sixty bititids or half-seconds=one /itd, or half 2 minute ; sixty fiti=one 
danda or halftan hour; two danda=one ghari; three ghari=one 
Lratar or watch of three hours ; eight prahar, or sixty- four danda 
=one ghordtrd; or from sunrise of one day to sunrise of the next. 
Seven rf (days)=one sapldrta (week) ; two Saptdéha, or fifteen days 
=one pPaksha ; ୧ Paks/a=one mds (month “of thirty days) ; twelve 
mgs=oncrbaqtsat (year) p twelve datsar=one yiig.. 

Day :‘LABGURERS were formerly a numeroys class in Balasor, but 
théy suffered severelyin the famine of r866, and are now few jin 
Dimpber. They,xre called m#liyds, and fing employment in tilling 
“the Jah; of the larger proprietors, on a wage of nine .pounds qf rice 
per diez. “hey do not supply the seed or implements, but only 
their manyal labour. Mr W. Fiddian, in his Land Tenure ‘Report 
[Sentence continued on page ‘300. 
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Pricrs or FooD GRAINS IN BALASOR DISTRICT, FOR EACH 
MONTH OF THE SEVEN YEARS 1868-1874. 


DBALASOR St i DIMISION DIfADRAKILC SUBONV ISON 


Rice Pulses 
MONTH AND YPAR 


Arount { Price [Amount | Price [Amount |, Price 


sers sd seve rd £ 
1868, 42 2 8 19 | § r« 2 
1859 254 | 4 4} 8 [6 3 3 
1870, 32 | 3 6| 18 |6 3 2 
JANUARY « 4 1871 34 [3 4 | 22 |s 1 2 
1872 32 3 6 | 8 | 6 3 3 
1873 34 | 3 4 | 0 | 2a @ 
1874 26 | 4 4 | 3 | 8 7 3 
Average, 32 | 3 6 | 17 | 6 7 3 o 
188, 39 [211 | 21 {5 4 3 oo | 20 
1869 27 | 4 2 18 | 6 3 3 9 | 16 
, 1870 33 | 3 5] 18 |6 3 2 6 |, 
FRORUARY 1871, 34 | 3 4 | 23 [4 10 2 3 
1872 32 3 6 18° | 6 3 3 6 
is 38 | 3 o {| ro |r‘ 2 2 6 
1874 | 24,4 8 | r3 [8B 7 a 4 
Average, . 32 | 3 6 | 16 | 6 7 
pr 
1968 39 2 ni 1 44 
18 9 32? | 3 9 | 18 |¢ 3 
1870 ସ୍ତ 3 5] 18 | 6 3 
MARCI i871 3f {3 4] 21 |5s + 
1872 32 | 3 C 216 | 7 o 
1873 53 | 3 co | lo |r 2 
1874 24 4 8 11 jo 2 4 
ages | ee fe naan | 
Arvcrage + 33 | 3 5s | 16 |7 o 3 2 | 22 
a (2 Co 
2868 30 | 2 11 | 19 | 5 mn 3 o { 20 
1869 29 | 3 10 | 20 [5s ¢ 3 9 | 4 
1870 2 | 5 6] 8 | 6 3 2 10 
Apri P71, 34 {5 4] 2 5 4 2 @ $ 
1872, 23 4 0 13 | 8 7 3 1 4 £ 
+873 33 {5 o | 19 | 2 2 6 
2874, | 25 | ¢ 6 | ୨ |2 5 3 1 
Average, . 32 | 3 6 | WW | 6 7 2 11 | 20 | 5 7 
. 1868, | 36 | 3 କ | v7 | 6 .7୍ 3, 6 | ` 
1869 25, | 3 10 | 19 |S5 4 8, | 24 | 4 8 
1870, 32 | 3 6 | 8 | 6 3 ଏ 6 . 
May . 4 1871, 34 | 3 4 | 6 | 7 ° 3 vot * 
1872, |* 28 | 4 o | r3 | 8 7 3, Hl 20 rr 21. 
1873 38 {3 o | 10 | 2 a: 9 § 
1674 |ˆ 23 | 5s 4} oj 5s 4 % 2 
Average, + 31 1 si 5 | 7 6 3° $| 17 |6 714 
vu esi = — —» 
J 1868, | 21 {5 41 17 16 7 3 7| 20 } 
i 1869 HP {4 4| 18 |6 3 4 o-| 522 6 1 
1870, 32 | 3 6 | 1 647 z gs) 7 Vu 
JesE | 1871 32 |3 6 | 1 7 ° 3 o - 
1872 27 44“ 2 | 12 9 4 3 6 10 ujt1 2 
1873 38 | 3 of| 0 [rn 2 = 8 | ¿ 
1874, 21 [5 4 10 |i 2 3 6 I oo. 


Averige, «| 27 |; of 14 ls o 
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Prices or FooD-GRrRAINS IN BALASOR DISTRICT, FOR EACH 
MoNTH OF THE SEVEN YEARS 1868-1874—continued. 


MONTH AND YEAR. 
~~ 


t 
AvcusT . © 


SEPTEMDER. 


0d 
OcToDER 


Po [8s 
18, ° 


- 
NOVEMBER . 


, 
DECEMDER « 


$ 1873, 


sowernge,, » 


BALASOR SUDDIVIStON. 


DHADRAKIC SUBDIVISION 


Rice. Pulses. Rice Pulte. 
Amount | Frice Amount | Price [Amount | Price [Amoont 
per per per per per per r 
rupee. cw rupee. Cut rupee. M1 rupee 
ters z ଫ gers. nr gg. sort rd sort 
24 {4 8 16 |7 of 22 |5s 1 16 
26 | 4 4 18 |6 3] 26 F4 41 22 
32 |3 6 | 17 |6 7] 42 |J2 8 ... 
32 | 3 6 14 | 8 of 38 | 3 o ios 
24 | 4 8 12 [9 4] 32 | 3 6 8 

38 | 3 ° 1o |t1 2 | 42 j2 8 
21 |5 41 ir |Jrfo 2} 32 | 3 6 
28 4 ° 14 
26 | 4 4 14 o| 26 | 4 4 4 
* 26 | 4 4 18 31 26 [4+ 4 22 
27 | 4 2 | 16 of 36 |3 th... 
32 3 6]. 14 o| 38 | 3 o ଏହି 
28 | 4 ତ | 8 of} 32 |3 G6 8 
38 3 .° 10 2 42 2 8 
ar Ss 4 II 2 | 26 | 4 4 
28 | 4 ° | 13 52*] 3 61 rs 
32 3 4 25 {4 6 16 
26 | 4 18 20 | 4 * 4 { 22 
29 | 3 14 40 [ 2 10 | ... 
32 3 4 4+ | 2 6 ଛି 
28 | 4 10 32 | 3 6 | 10 
38 | 3 10 42 [2 8}... 
21 5 10} [ro 25 | 4 4] ... 
29 | 3 13 34 | 3 4 | 16 
32 | 3 16 26 {4 4 | 16 
26 | 4 18 32 | 3 6 | 22 
29 । 3 14 so | 2 3 
32 3 16 2 2 8B | ,.. 
3° | 3 10 40 | 2 10 | «.. 
32 | 3 10 go [2 ro | ... 
22 | 5 12 26 | 4+ 4 ଛଣ 
29 | 3 14 37 | 3 ° | 9 
28~| # o | 18 27 {4 2 | 16 
28 | 4 o | 8 ,36 | 3 1 | 22 
32 3 6 17 +4 2 6 ର 
32 | 3 6 | '16 32 | 3 6 
gs2+|1 3 6 10 40 | 2 10 
J7 | 6 7} 10 32 | 3 6 
24 | 4 8 : 926° 4 4 
| 28 | 4 of nu 34-4 { 3 4 
Aelia 
a74 | 4 | 17 [6 7 
28 | 4 o | 8 | 6 3 
34 | 3 4] 18 | 6 5 
3! |3 7| 18 |6 3 
,32 | 3 6 | 10 [t's 
do |s 7 | 10 Jn 2 
26 | 4 4 iz [10 2 
2&“ | 4 o | 15s 17 6 
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Sentence continued from page 297-] 
for Balasor, states that hired agricultural labourers are of three 
kinds, viz, :=— 

(1) The bard-mdsiyd, ie. a labourer hired for dard mds, or 
twelve months. He receives board and lodging in his master’s 
house, and an annual wage of Rs. 12 or Rs. 15, or from £1, 45. 
od. to £1, ros. od., of which a portion ‘is often advanced to him 
free of interest. He also receives four garments (two Aarujds, one 
gdmc/id, and one chdédar) every year. $ 

(2) The ndg-muliyd, who does not live or cat in his master’s 
house. He receives half a gaunt (s} sers) of paddy for every day's 
work done by him, besides an annual present of a new cloth (gmc) 
and 2 cast-off garment of his master’s (purdnd sirupd). He is also 
allowed a plot of land (called &etdf) to cultivate for his ewn benefit, 
frée of rent. Engagements for one year’s service are made with the 
ndg-muliyd in the month of Phdlgun,-at the Dol festival ; and he 
reccives on that occasion a loan of money, varying from Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 5, or from 4s. to 10s., free of interest, which is repaid at the ter- 
mination of the engagement. Such engagements are often renewed 
year after year for several years, the loan being repaid only on the 
final cessation of the contract. These coolies give the whole of 
their time to their master’s business. A subdivision of this class, 
called dadhd-multydf, give only helf their time, and receive only half 
the de/d land, and one cloth, the daily allowance of paddy being the 
same as with the ndag-multyd. 

(3) The t/ikd muliyd, who is employed by no master in arti- 
cular, but does day work wherever he is wanted, receiving in return 
a money wage, “amounting to about two dnnds or 3d. & . day.’ 

WastTE LAND. —Before the famine of 1866 there wes scarcely an 
acre of spare land in the District. After that calamiy, many fields 
fell out of tillage for want of cultivators; Dut the margin 0: cultiva- 
tion has now (1876) again advanced to what, it stgoqa, at previous to 
the famine. The salt tract and the hilly *avines ‘always remain 
waste ; but in the normal condition of the District, very little land 
that could be tilled ut ‘a profit is left unbecupiéd. ‘The crowd“of 
small Jandholders cannot afford ‘to lerve even,a fied i in pasture-f6r 
the cattle. Therg are, therefore, no junglerecliiming leases: “hor 
other tenures favourable to the peasant. When Goveinmest gave 
up the nanufacture of salt, and the salt lands réturned tq the pro- 
prietors, some of them trigd to induce husbandinen, to settle on them 
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at casy rates. But this plan did not produce any important results ; 
and when the famine came, it (vas rclinquished. 

LAND TENURESs.—The following intcresting Account of the Land 
Tenures in Balasor District is quoted from a valuable report on 
the subject by Mr. W. Fiddian, C.S., dated 22d September 
1875. 

*HistToRricaL SKETCH.—As the tenures of this District were in 
existence before the Province fell into British hands, and have arisen 
out of the revenue system maintained by the former rulers of the 
country, a brief sketch of that system is necessary for the proper 
explanation of the systems on which land is now held. In the 
time of the independent Hindu sovereigns of Orissa, prior to the 
Mughul conquest, the country was divided into two grand divisions, 
viz. (1) the Military Fiefs, composed of the hilly tracts on the 
western border, together with a strip along the sea coast on the east ; 
and (2) the Crown Lands, consisting of the more fertile alluvial plain 
running through the centre of the Province. ‘The former had been 
granted to military chiefs by the reigning sovereign, on condition of 
their protecting the border and furnishing contingents to the State 
army in time of war. ‘The Réjds of Morbhan}j, Nilgiri, and Keunjhar 
arc examples of this practice. The land was made over to them 
as an maintenance for themselves and their retainers, and as an 
equivalent for military service to be rendered.* No moncy payment 
was, as a rule, required. They had the full disposal of the land, 
and they may be regarded asgpropricetors in the complétcest sense 
of the word, having the title of dhmutydn, or, us translated by the 
Mughuls, sambuddr, which means landholder, The other and 
more valuable, portion of the country, comprising the greater part of 
the present Districts of Balasor, Guttack, and Puri, vas set apart for 
the use of thee Crown, and the revenue was appropriated to meeting 
the varias expenses of tie ruling prince and his establishment. 

‘Th? rents rere collected from the - ‘rayass or cultivators of the 
Crown Lands ant! paid i into the royal treasury by hereditary officials, 
who were also entrusted with thg police administration of the villages 
under them, wided by subordinate police officers. These hereditary 

oficials, who roerely collected, tht rents, and, in virtue of their 
“offict, enjoyed certain percentages and perquisites. have, together 
-with mony thers in more recent times, come“to be styled saminddirs 
and proprietors. The only persons, hoyever, who could with strict 
ac@uracy” be called proprietors of the land are the ancient b/itiydns 
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in reference to their Military Ficfs, and the sovereign in reference to 
the Crown Lands. l 
“In order to understand the present state of tenures, it is neces- 

sary to consider, in greater detail, the method by which the revenues 
of the ancient Hindu sovereigns, derived from their A/atisé or Crown 
Lands, were collected, and how the country was divided for purposes 
of revenue administration. The unit of the system was the revenue 
village, consisting of a collection of houses, and the land, cultivated 
or waste, attached to it. A group of villages made up a district, 
called Hand or bisf. Over the A/hand or disi were two principal 
officials, the Ahandpati or bissof and the &/mi-mii/; the former of 
whom had mainly to deal with police administration, and the latter 
with the revenue collections, though the two were considered jointly 
responsible for the payment of the revenue into the roval treasury. 
Each revenue village was similarly presided over by two corresponding 
officiais, the prad/dn or police officer, and the 2/14 or accountant, who 
paid in the village revenues to the above administrators of the Bist. 
When the Mughuls took the country, and Akbar's minister, Todar 
Mall, reorganized the revenue system of Orissa, the fhands or bisis 
became pargamis, and the revenue villages became mauzds ; the 
Zhandpati or superior police officer received the title of chandhart, 
the 4/mi-x1t/ or chief accountant that of Adningo witdyat’, and the 
pradhedn that of mu/kaddam. Where a pazrgand, on account of its 
size, was divided into two or more portions, each having a separate 
set of pargand’ officials, these subdivisions were called td/uks,ଂand 
the officials td/udirs,—a name subsequently applied to al the 
pargand officials. The system of collection remained radically the 
same, except tliat four sadr' or prircipal Admingos, with a gumdshté 
or deputy in each pargand, were appointed as a ‘controlling agency 
“to check the ordinary rent-collecting establishments. ‘» 

“ “CREATION OF ZAMINDARI TENURE.—Phe rights of ‘thbse rent- 
collecting State servant§ appear to have been of the foéllowing nature. 
Their office was hereditary, passing, as’a tule, from Jather, to son; 
but the sovereign retained, and occasionally exercised, ‘fhe right of 
dismissing them for misconduct or other - -reasons, and was applied 
to by the more important holders for -confiymation sof their succes 
sion *o the office. The office was also, to 3 Tinted extent, rans- ° 
ferabie by sale. In the time of the Mughul admintist. ation, when 
the pargand cliaudharis and twiléyati kdniingos failed’ to pay in the 
revetines due fron the division under their m Anagement, the practice 
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was introduced, or at any rate became much more common, of 
selling a portion of the defaultér’s rights in liquidation of the arrears. 
The money was invariably paid into the treasury, and a statement 
to that effect was recorded in the dced of transfer. These appear 
to be the only circumstances under which sale by transfer was 
allowed ; and it is clear, from a perusal of the deeds of sale, that 
the subject of transfer was merely the ‘office of revenue manager, 
with the various rights and privileges belonging to it. They were 
allowed, however, to sell small plots of unassessed waste land 
(bunjdr Aharij jamd) within their jurisdiction ; but when the plot of 
waste land transferred was more than a few acres, all thé pargand 
officials, and sometimes the mukaddams, united in sanctioning the 
transdction. They also received fees on account of wood, fisheries, 
and orchards, taxés on trades, and other miscellaneous dutiés. 
‘The mukaddams and ‘village accountants held nearly the same 
position, and exercised the simé “rights, in their respective villages, 
as the pargand officials. Their office of rent- collecting and revenue 
administration was hereditary. When they were unable to pay the 
revenue due, they were allowed to sell their share in the office, 
paying the proceeds into the treagury in realization of their arrears. 
They had also the privilege of selling outright small portions of 
unassessed waste land within the limits of the village, and had a 
share in the miscellaneous taxes and, fees. In some cases they paid 
the revenue djrect into the treasury, instead of through the efaudharis 
and rerldyatt hkdntingos. Durins the Marhatté rule, and note espe- 
cially while R4j& Rim Pandit was governor of the Province, the 
Dargand officials were almost entirely superseded, the - Marhattds 
preferring to collect the revenue direct from the mukaddams. So 
much was this the case that in «S04, after the con.juest of Orissa 
by the British, when the Commissioners decided, as the wisest 
course, t¢ make the révc.uue Settlement with the pargand officials 
and others who,’ in the latter part of the Mughul era, had acquired 
the right of paying’ revenue direct to Government, it was found that 
ନ of them liad retired into obscurity, and almost forgotten their 
‘knowledge of *ever.ve matters ; ; and it was a matter of some difficulty 
to.revive the inst'tution. 
2 tar the Marhat‘4 accounts handed over to the English ‘or, the 
acquisition ¢‘ tne Province, each of the pargands was found tebe 
separated into une ur more of the following divisions —Td/uRchaud- 
hariptatuk wildyati kéndango, téluke sadr kdningo, tél Tdntingo, ‘and 
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td/uk mazkuri, These divisions represent the tracts which the 
various officials, viz.chaudharis, witdy'ati Adn1ingos, and the supervising 
sadr Adnisgos, had in course of time got recorded in their, several 
and individual names, and for the r€venue of which they came to be 
separately responsible. The holders of tdlulks mazkuri are muhad- 
dams of villages who are allowed to pay the revenue into the 
treasury direct. All the above holders of td/u/s were called tdluke- 
ddrs, and, in later Mughul times, ‘were sometimes denominated 
jointly “ the pargand zaminddrs,” though the term zamindér was not 
applied to each one separately. The Commissioners admitted all 
these, whether they had previously been ousted or not, to pay their 
revenue direct into the Government treasury ; and in subsequent 
Regulations and proceedings they were all denominated zaninddrs 
and proprietors of the land. Previously, they had ‘bgen regarded 
inerely as the holders of a hereditary office, with liberty to sell their 
rights in it only when they were in’ arrear with tHe revenue, and to 
dispose outright ‘of small plots of unassessed vaste land. Since 
1804, the tendency of the Regulations and the action of the Civil 
Courts has been to assimilate this saminddsri tenure to the English 
conception of a landed cstate. The saminddss have been allowed 
to scll and convey any’ portion of it in any way they pleased; and the 
former notion, that they were only a medium between the cultivators 
and their sovereign for paying the rents into the treasury, has been 
to a great extent supplanted by the idea that they aresthe real pro- 
prietors and Owners of the soil. This is one reason, if a minor one, 
why the value of zaminddris has increased so greatly. This bps not 
been .effected, however, without great loss to the mukdddams or 
heads of villages, who hacr originally very much the game rightS as 
the saminddrs,eand had perhaps a better title to be cbnsidered ,pro- 
Prietors of their respective villages. These have ine very many imr- 
‘stances disappeared altogether, having be& ousted by the &aminddr’s « 
(whose interest it was to get rid of them), or having*failed tp secure 
the recognition of their rights in the law ହଠ ts. . 
*The position of, ୀ 2zaminddrs up to, the year P8074 has, already” 

been described. Tite Sa mdtgus érs, or persoqnsad mitted to pnoge 
for the payment of the’Goverrfmeptsrevenue, cofigisted of all these 
canspddrs ‘ang other individuals whose namesewere found Sz th8 
Marhatt4 accounts, vhz. chaudharis, rita ats kdniingo’, Sadr binges, 
and their gumdshtds, somg mukaddams, and village” accountants Or 
sarbard/hérs, pursethis or head-men of pais, holders Of A/msrtdd 
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land (land alienated by sale), of resumed jdgirs, service lands (t.e. 
mundjib), dogrd: (formerly subsistence lands of messengers), ardzi 
éd¢i fanki (subsistence lands at quit-rents of various servants), etc. 

‘From the year 1804 to 1822 no inquiry was made into the 
rights of these tenure holders, but they continued to pay the sadr 
Jam under a series of short Settlements, the annual demand not 
differing very materially* from that which previously prevailed. 
Act vii. of 1822 was passed to provide: for a proper Settlement, 
based on a full investigation into, and determination of, the rights 
of all parties. The work of the Settlement was spread over the years 
1834 to 1845, and engagements were taken from the different zamin- 
addrs for periods terminating with the year 1274 Amli (1866 A.D.). 
‘The ‘expiration of this Settlement unfortunately coincided with the 
date of thg, Orissa Famine ; and, considering the conditi6n of the 
country at that” time, the Government ; renewed the Settlement for a 
further period of thirty years, ‘at the same assessment raté (sadr 
Jamd). 

When the sadr jaunt of each estate had been fixed, the caminddr 

was granted a certain percentage, malifkdna ot mus/ud/dra,on thewhole 
amount, to cover the expenses of collecting the rents, and as an 
equivalent for his personal claims or title. ‘The minimum allowance 
granted on rents collected by them directly from the rayats was 35 
per cent. ; but where the expenses of collection were greater than 
usual, fron the scattered nature of the estate or from other reasons, 
the allowance was increased ¢o 40 per cent. On rents éollected 
through mukaddams, the camtinddr received ony 15 or 20 per cent., 
and throligh sardard/hkdrs, 15 to 25 per cent. ; the mekaddams and 
saMardhhdrs getting the balance... On rtnts collected: through first- 
class Ahar idd¢drs, they received only 5 to ro per cent. as collecting 
expenses ; and in the case of second-class khariddddrs, 15 to 20 
per centé ‘All proprietac y rghts in resumed 2dAhisdy tenures were 
declared to be tested in Government, and a total allowance of, rs 
per cent.,was thahited I; gollection expenses. The saminddr's share 
of thisa ନନୀ torn 15,to 2} per,cent., accor (ling as the rent passed 
though his hunds‘ alone, or through those ‘of several other partigs, 
such as mukaddags, jhas tdddérs, abd sub par idddars. 
* 9 atldition tos thisevarying percentage on the S0fr Jamd,Aands 
uncultjyatedtAng waste at the time of the Setflement were left ront- 
free in the hands ‘of the saminddr, to ring into cultivation as he 
pledSed ; but the right® was viserved of adding these subsequently 
Vola Xvi. -* ° v 


- 
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. 
cultivated lands to the rent-roll at the expiration of the thirty years’ 
Settlement. ‘T'he amount of waste land thus brought into cultivation 
has been very considerable, so that, when, for reasons stated nbovc, 
the Settlement was continued without alteration for a second term 
of thirty years, the State lost all the enhanced revenue which would 
otherwise have been derived from those lands. 

(‘ZAMINDARI TENURES.—There are altogether 1388 zaminddri 
estates in Balasor District, or an average of one estate to every 
13 square miles. In pargand Fathiéb4d, in the extreme north of the 
District, there is an average of one estate to every twenty square 
miles ; while in Matkaddbdd, in the extreme south, the average is 
twenty-one cstates to each square mile. In the other pargands, the 
proportion varies between four estates to cach square mile, and one 
estate td every four miles. The estate paying the higheg sadr jamd 
in the District is tdlut Krishnapur, in Pargand Anku?4, which yields 
a net annual revenue to Government of £1657, 8s. od. The 
smallest estate pays less than two shillings of Government: revenue. 
Three of the samindd»xi estafes, viz, Aild Ambo, kild Mangalpur, and 
‘Zid Patud, are held subject to the payment of a quit-rent fixed in 
perpetuity (Aes//as/). Between 1804 and 1842 these peshtash 
estates were treated as ordinary saminddisis ; but at the thirty years’ 
Settlement, for reasons not shown in the records, they were removed 
from the Settlement register, and confirmed as peshkash, ‘These 
Peshtash saminddrs, therefore, are independent in revgnue matters, 
and are‘ oily réquired to pay their fiyed quit-rent, amounting.in all 
to £172, 9s. od.- ‘Fhe other estates are’all temporarily settled, and 
are liable to have their assessment increased at the termfhation of 
each period of ‘Sottlement. * . ` “ 

‘MurADDAM2 TENURES.—At the Settlement, it ‘has held {that 
mukaddams had no proprietary right in the ond composing their 
villages, although the earlier history of,th. £ tenure woutd &ppear to 
give them quite as good a claim as the zamindd¥s have go their 
estates. They were consequently allowed a perctntagg of only 
20 per cent., the remaining 15 or 20 per cent. being ‘APppropriatéd: 
by, the zaminddér, tlrougii whom the revenue wvas epaid. Apart, 
however, from recerving from the mubaddamn the Amount of revenue 
fixecnt the ‘Sejtlgment, the samind.r possesses 20 other righ#; on@ 
cannot interfere in thé management of the village. jhe nyyhaddam 
has control of ‘waste Jands, and manages his village m every gespect 
as the samindér does his estate. The tenufe® is hereditaty, aud he 
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can alienate it, or any portion of it, at will. He also receives 7‡ to: 
10 per cent. on all the bazid// rent, and on the. rent of second-class 
kharididdrs, paid through him. More than seven-cighths of the 
uukaddami tenures are to be found in Banchis and sixteen other 
small pargands, which are associated together in the Settlement 
papers under the joint name of “ pargand Banchds, etc.,” and con- 
stitute one-seventh of the whole area of the District. The total 
number of mukaddami tenures in the District is returned at 86; 
their area is included within the parent saminddris through which 
they pay their revenue. . 

‘SARBARAHKARI TENURES.—The sardardhAdsi tenure, though 
involving, apparently, the right to collect the rents of a whole village, 
is more obscure in its origin than the mufaddami, or village-head 
tenure; anf the principal authorities on Orissa tenures liave not 
made mage than a passing ‘reference t6 the matter. Mr. R. Hunter, 
Collector of Cuttack in 1831, Suggests that the title was applied by 
zaminddrs to mukaddams, with a view to detracting from the status 
of the latter class, by giving them ap inferior and more yague 
designation. Stirling, in his account of Orissa, when enumerating 
the different classes of tenure holders who were admitted at the 
British accession to be zaminddrs and proprietors of the soil, men- 
tions “village accountants, called sasdbanri/hkdrs, who sometimes 
managed their villages, and paid fhe rent to the Marhatt{ Govern- 
ment.” This appears to indicate the correct explanation. 

‘The maurusi or hereditaryesarbard/Adr' is apparently the repre- 
sentqtive and successor, in ‘Muhammadan times, ofthe éhuf or village 
account#nt under the ancient Hindu Government. «‘Fhe Rdntingo 
ha$ been ndmgd by some as the successor of the-bAi, ‘but there is noe 
satisfactory e}idence to establish this The sarbaraikdri sasds are 
“almost exactly the same in the?r nature and conditions as those 
conferriiég the mpukaddant .tenure. They were usually: granted in 
the case of vitlages that vere formerly well occupied and paying 
rovenue ,to tht Crows, put had. subsequently been deserted and 
fallen gut 6 cfltivatiqn, §0 that the village was a dead loss to the 
Dixgand zaminddas, ho* ‘had to pay the › (ଘା ଂ ‘revenue for a village 
ytelding no retyfns., By the tgrms of tie saad, the new sarbar- 
Aho was to setsle reyafs in the village, bring, all the Jangl into 
cultivation, ahd pay in the fixed Government revenue through the 
individual contérring the tenure. ‘The palance of profit, after satis- 
feu the Government demand, was to be enjoyed by the sarbaréhhidr 
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and his heirs in perpetuity, together with the usual perquisites ancl 
taxes on trade. ~ 

‘At the time when the thirty years’ Settlement was being framed, 
considerable doubt was at first entertained with regard to the proper 
status of these sarbard/Akdrs ; but after discussion it was resolved, 
in the year 1838-39, that it should be regarded as one of the tenures 
of Orissa, and held under the following conditions :—(1) That the 
tenure could be regarded as hereditary only when it had been S50 
held prior to 1803. (2) That where several sarbard/kdrs held the 
tenure jointly, the Collector could select one or more of them to be 
recorded as the holder of the tenure. (3) That the holder or 
holders so recorded could not be ejected except for non-payment of 
the rents, or for mismanagement, on the complaint being made good 
before the Collector. (4) That no such tenure ‘could be gubdivided 
or ‘alienated without the constnt of the zamtnddr. “The gllowance 
granted to hereditary sarbardhkdrs nhder the Setttement is 20 per 
cent. on the gross ¢ollectibns. This allowance is ‘the same as that 
which hereditary mu/addamg enjoy ; but the rights conferred by the 
sarhard/Adri tenure are more limited, inasmuch as the consent of 
the samindds 1s necessary for the alienation or subdivision of the 
tenure, and the tenure holder can be ejected for mismanagement or 
default in paying the revenue. 

‘In addition to the hereditary sarbardhidirs, there were others 
who failed to make out a hereditary title, or indeed any title at all ; 
but they-wéxre in possession at the tinge of the Settlement, and had 
collected the rents for a long time previéusly. These were rgcog- 
nised as temporary sarbard/kdrs, and allowed 15 per cent? for the 
,cxpenses of edllecting thee rent. . The temporary qarvardhkaPis, 
being for the Tiietime of the holders (hin -F-hdiyat), should by this 
time have nearly all disappeared ? but this has taken place to a- 
limited extent only. Very often the stuninddr, failcY, through 
ignorance of his rights, to interfere on “the death ef the qriginal 
incumbent, whose heir accordingly continued in pessessipn, as «f 
he were a hereditary sarbard/ikdr ; and two,or thee ‘undisputed 
successions of this kirtd hase welded together a kind of permgnemt 
tenure of the mauritt sarbas dik type. °. „° 

‘Im practice, the genuine hereditary sarbagdhhde subdivides And ® 
sells his tenure ‘ withot any check or reference on thte sasindirs 
part, although the strict terrps of the Settlement do not allows this. 

* ‘I'he temporary sajbarihhir, with his spuribis hereditary ‘claims, 
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does not venture to scll and subdivide without the saminddr's consent. 
Largand “ Banchd4s, etc.,” is the stronghold of all the mukaddami and 
sarbardh/dri tenures. Out of 85 maurdsi mukaddami tenures, 78 
are to be found in these associated pargands. The total number of 
hereditary or maurisi sardard/hAdri tenure holders in Balasor Dis- 
trict is returned at 76, and of temporary sardbard/Akdris at 85, the 
area of both being included within those of the parent estates to 
which they belong. More than one-half of the sardéard/iAkari tenures 
are in pargand “ Banch4s, etc.” 

*‘KHARIDA TENURES.—In connection with the zaminddsi and 
mukaddamti tenurcs, there exists a tenure called Aharidd or khariji, 
which has arisen out of certain rights exercised by the holders of 
the former two tenwes. In the time of the Hindu, Mughul, and 
Marhatt4 filers, the revenue-collecting officials, viz. the mukaddJdoms 
in their fespcective vitlagesy and the td{/ukddrs, i.e. chaudharis, and 
ewildyats hdnringos, in the pargands or portions of Aargands which they 
managed, had the right of selling pieces of unassessed waste land 
(Ounjar kharij jamd). . Land thus sold was called A/aridd or pur- 
chased, and was generally appropriated to the object of forming a 
garden or plantation, or was uscd for building purposes to create a 
new village. A number of these plots, situated in different villages 
and Pargands, were often niade into a separate /d/u% by some indi- 
vidual, who was allowed to pay the rent into the treasury direct, 
and got his nmeme recorded in the revenue accounts. , A striking 
instance of this is patnd cBdgh Brind{ban, an estate made up of 
plotS‘ofdand taken from 72 villages situated in 11 different Pargands. 
Besides the fharidd iands collected info separate estates, there are 
portions of-lahd held under that tenure in almost Ev ery village, the’ 

. proprietors of which .pay the Gevernment assessment on the same 
throughsthe samlndds. p 

f Unda the present Settlement these Ahasiddddrs are divided into 
two clisses nN «hosg who, before 14th October 1803, purchased 
their: laiidz. ft@n the “atninddrs, or pargand té/ukddrs, as they are 
more torréetly «edgsighated ; and (2) those,#l)6 made the purchase 
from’ village” mietadTams. - The former being, considered full pro- 

s préetors, receibd a 4 proptietary ahd collectmg allowance of thirty per 
cent. 6n the «g gross réht collections. Those of‘ the second” class, 
being Considered as possessing only the rights «of mukaddams, 
reggive en _ allowance, of twenty per *cent. The Aharidé tenure 
is yayiously termed kharidd, shiknd kharidd, shikml, kharidé jamd- 
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dandi, and shikmt kharidibandi. These different terms do not 
represent any difference in the nature of the tenure. The word 
shikmt (subordinate) indicates that it is a dependent tenure, and 
Jamdbandi that Government revenue has been assessed on it. 

‘The purset/ii is the head-man of a patna, f.e. a village composed 
of land which had been purchased from the tdlukddr, by virtue of 
the ancient privilege which the pargand officials enjoyed of selling 
waste unassessed Jand. The office was thus ,a combination of the 
mukaddami and ZAharidd tenures. The holder may be called a 
LhariZé mukaddam. There are not many holders of this kind of 
tenure at the present time. The tenure can be ,sold or otherwise 
transferred, and js ranked under the Settloment as a first-class 
Aharidd tenure. ‘The pursethi pays the Government revenue through 
the, saminddr, and is allowed a deduction of thirty. perc cc the 
saminddr getting five per cent. PC a 

‘In ‘the Settlement papers, some of the kharidd holdings are 
entcred under the title of A/haridéd muss. This term means 
Aaridd land held at a fixed ‘quit-rent ; and such land had probably 
heen held under a low assessment, which had remained for many 
years unchanged, but at the Settlement the right to raise the assess- 
ment was in all cases exercised. As the land was of inferior quality, 
however, the rates at the Settlement also’ were somewhat low. The 
original dceds of sale, as in the’ case of the other Aharidd lands, 
show that the land at the time of purchase was usually waste land, 
sold without any rent charge, in ordtr to liquidate arrears of the 
Government demand from the #d/uk. After the waste lqnc*had 
been brought dnder cultivation or built upon, a light assegsment was 
‘imposed, which in course of time came to be regarfed in some 
instances as a quit-rent. The tots! number of kharidd tenures in 
Balasor District is returned at 990, the area being comprised within 
that of the parent estates to which they dre dttached.. 

‘LAKHIRAJ TENURES. —Lékhird; or revenue-free tenures are of 
two classes, viz. those declared entitled to be held, 7 “6, of ‘Govern. 
ment revenue; and * these the titles of which have Veen “found 
defective, and which, are Nightly assessed by Gavemmént, although 
the actual kelders retain the land ‘rom the camtntidr. free of rent. 
These tenures &re principally granted for réligious and charitable 
purposes. Such alienations of land were of frequent qccurrérnce in 
former times, and up to tke date of the British accessiqn-to the 
supreme power, but have since then ceased, subsequent grants being 
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cdleclared null and void. The land so granted was supposed to be 
in all cases waste and yielding no revenue; but it sometimes 
happened that portions of superior land were surreptitiously in- 
cluded. The right of creating rent-free tenures was exercised by 
the ruling power itself as well as by the pargand officials in all 
villages, viz. chawudharis, wildyati kaniingos, khanddits, sadr kdntingos, 
and their gwusds/#/ds, in the villages managed directly by them ; and 
by the village officials, or mwukaddams and sarbardh/drs, in villages 
which had a hereditary village head. | 

* Zf//urd7 tenures in Balasor District are of the following kinds : 
—(1) Debottar, (2) brdlumottar, (3) pirottar, (4) grdm-debottar, (5) 
hhaird!, (6) mahattrén, (7) madadindsh, (8) amruté monolt, (9) 
Kharidd mdfi, and (0) khusbds. 

(1) ‘Dottar ; land set apart for the maintenance of & Hindu 
idol or thelr is termed ,debottar ; ‘and by the conditions of ‘the 
endowment, the “sebdit or Brthman who attends to the idol fs made 
trustee. He is bound to expend the proceeds of the land in the 
usual offerings and rites, and he cannot alienate any portion of the 
‘endowment. Should the worship of the thakur ‘be discontinued, 
the land becomes, according to the Settlement, the property of the 
State. In spite of this, however, sales are effected. 

(2) * Drd/imottar,; land granted either to individual Bréhmans, or 
to a body of Bréhmans forming -a sdsam or Bréhman village, for 
their maint¢nance. The tenure can be sold or otherwise transferred, 
at the pleasure of the holger.? . 

(3) ‘ Grém. -debotfar denotes the portions of and which have been 
set apart, from time immemorial, in each village, ire lignour of the 
thakurdnt. qs female tutelary deity of the place. * The land so 
appropriated is, usually small jn extent, often Only a fraction of 
a Bighd, ,Tfe assignment of the land being of very ancient date, 
and prébably informal4n,eharacter, there Aare not, as in the case ot 
debotitr tenures, , any, documents showing the nature of the grant, 
And .the services required from the trustees are much fewer and less 
exacting. 9 Instead of the daily offering, ,pesiodical festivals, and 
regular ceretnonial neccessary for the midur, offerings once or twicg 
asyear, and op or two feast days, are aj! that seem ,t9 be required 
in theese of tH& thdturdnt, or village deity. The thdAur isvlodged 
in’ a-idust ; syhile the thdkurdini is generally located under z«#rec, 
and ‘often in the open plain, and takgs, her name usually” from the 
tree itself jor the locality, as, for instance, at the bend of a river, or 
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some other simple circumstance. In many cases she has no name 
at all, and the patch of waste ground forming the dst/uin, pr abiding 
place of the thd/1rdni, is all that has been set apart, there ‘being 
no one in charge and no compulsory offering. . 

(4) ‘Khairdt is dk/ird; land which has been granted to Vaishnavs 
and Niyaks or men of the astrologer caste, for their maintenance. 
Similar grants to Bréhmans are also sometimes called khairdat. 

(5) ‘Aahattréin is the term applied to land which has been 
granted revenue-free to certain respectable classes of cultivators, viz. 
individuals of the Karan and Kdyasth or writer castes, Khanddits 
and Rdjputs, all of whom go by the name of Akhmusbds rayats. They, 
live on their own plots of land; and do not cultivate land with their 
own hands or engage in the business of the market. ' 

(6) Ahusbds.—Ahushds land, as the name signifies, § is taklird; 
given to persons of the A/musbds castes, and differs from mahattrdan 
only in ‘that it may be giv en to Bréhmars also. 

(7) ‘Pirottar is land Set apart for keeping up the shrines of 
Muhammadan saints, including the recital of prayers and prcsenta- 
tion of offerings. It corresponds to the debottar land for Hindu’ 
tuiknrs, and is held under much the same conditions. The indi- 
vidual in charge of the land and shrine is called hadi, the oflice 
Lcing similar to that of the seddit of debottar land. 

(S) ¢ Amrutdé monoht, f.c. grants.of land for keeping up the worship 
of Jagannath at Pun, is a particular kind of dedottar tenure, to be 
found in ull the Pargands of Balasor District, and also throughout 
the Districts of Bengal. The trustee holders of such grantsy are. 
residents of Purl, or in the neighbourhood of Purl, and send their 
agents at certain’ intervals to‘collect the dues. l ନ 

(9) Aadaamds;+ and (10) Kharidé madfi—Grants of this nature 
to Musalmén /aAirs are called madadmdsh. Kharidd ‘maf, or maf 
kharidd, 3s kharidd land on which no réyezue was ever ifnposed 
under former Gov ernments, and which was allowed" at the ¢hirty 
years’ Settlement: to remain revemue-frec. . Kt difis § ‘from othet 
/dfhird7 tenures in that the land was, originally purchised fromthe” 
saminddr, and not giveh glatuitously as a favour, or 25 af meritorious 
act of devotion. ¢ ee ‘ 

‘The, total number of confirmed takhird; tenure of all kind: is 
33:8¢o0, which gives an ‘average of 18 per square mile” throwghout 
the District. ‘They are distributed very evenly ovér each Largind. ` 
Sanads conferring grants of Wfird land were ‘usualy drd wn up On ' 
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palm-leaf. In most cases the land is specifically set forth as <“ 
assessed waste” land ; the grant is to remain valid as “long as the 
sun and moon, endure ;” and the document closes with a curse upon 
any one who shall presume to tamper with the grantee’s title. When 
the land has been bestowed on Brdhmans for themselves or for 
idols in their charge, and on Vaishnavs, the sanaZ contains a pro- 
vision that the recipient of the land shall invoke blessings on the 
donor's name three times (frikd/d sand/Ayd) a day, viz. moming, 
noon, and night. This provision is absent from other sanads, as the 
invocations of Bréhmans and Vaishnavs alone are considered of any 
avail. 

‘RESUMED LAKHIRAJ TENURES, technicaliy called /akhirdy basidfti 
lands, are rent-free tenures which, at the time of the thirty years’ 
Settlementovere found to be held under defective titles. The ‘defects 
of title w ere— either that they hid been created since 14th October 
1803; or, if purporting to have come into existence before that 
year, the sanad had not been registered under Regulation xii. of 
1805, or was apparently a forged document, or its terms did not 
mention any hereditary right. Such lands were resumed by Govern- 
ment, but, as an act of grace, assessed at half-rates only. Resump- 
tions were made of each kind of ikira; \and—dcbottar, brihmottar, 
khatirdf, ete. Holders of more than 75 bighds of lékhird; basidfti 
land were raised to the rank of zaminddrs, paying their revenue 
direct to Govérnment. ‘The rest pay the Government jana (revenue) 
through the samindds, who, however, is considered to hive no pro- 
prietacy title in these dependent holdings, and ‘only receives a per- 
centage sufficient to cover the expenses of collections: In mukad- 
dawit villages, y here the tékhirdy bacsidfti rent is paid | to the saminddr 
through the mukaddam, the latter,usually gets 7} per cent., and the 
saminddr the Same. ,The number of Zazid//i tenures, so far as 
enumerat&d, is abeut-606v, but this includes,only a portion of those 
less than Rs. 5 epch in value. If the proportion between the 
number oftenurgs, undes and abové Rs. 5 is the same in the resumed 
‘as in the consirmigd, revenue-free »tenurcs, then the total number of 
resuined taka; ¢enures ‘would be not 6500, ! but goooc. These 
tenures average xrobably- 5 to the square mile, and are to be found 
all over the Didirict * ଣା 

‘Curxatizo, TENURES.—T'he rayats, or actual cultistitors of the 
soil, are, diyided into tyyo principal classes—//Adni and pdhi.” The 
hadnt, or sthént, FA fixed cultivators, were so called because they” 
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had lived in the village and cultivated its lands from time im- 
memorial ; while the £d/td, or temporary rayats, cultivated land in 
the village without having any permanent home there. Thé rayats 
paid the rent of their land to the hereditary mukaddams and sarbar- 
d/AAdrs in villages where there were such ; and where there were no 
village heads, to the pargand td/ukddrs or their agents, and now to 
their successors, the modern zaminddrs. 

‘The t/u{ni rayat held his homestead land rent-free, and paid for 
the rest of his holding a fixed rate of rent, which was regulated by 
the Settlement of Todar Mall, Akbars minister, though the right of 
adding various cesses was irregularly exercised. In some villages, 
instead of getting his homestead lands rent-free, he paid rent for 
it, but less than the current rates, Ze. less than the rates paid by 
‘chinduié rayats (described below). ® 

‘The pdt rayat, who was frée to pick and "choose, and to 
abandon the land,when he liked, having neither .the privileges nor 
the responsibilities of the fhdni raya, used to hold his arable Jand 
at a sensibly lower rate 6f rent. ‘The t/dnt rayat, however, in 
addition to his highly-rated //dn? land, was permitted to hold 2 
further portion at the £«d/4 rates. Tn addition to the payment of a 
higher rate for his f//dn# land, the burden of all extra d&wd&s and 
demands fell on the thdnt rayat. ' 

‘The compensating advantages of a t/dni rayat’s position are set 
forth by Mr. Stirling as follow :—*“ In the first place) there is the 
general oné of having a home of his own, where his ancestors have 
dwelt in all ages’; of sitting under trees which they ‘planted, and of 
bestowing.» his Jabours on land which may, in one sense, be called 
his own ; rooted to the soil, he has a local habitationand a name, a 
charac known to his neighbouss, and a certain degree of credit 
thence resulting, which enables him to borrow from the mahdjan, 
and secures to him a settled market for'the Yisposal of his produce,” ‘ 
ete. He has also “2a spot called talminddé to dro the rice seed 
into previous to transplanting. "A prefereace i 1g "Wen to him’;i Jn 
cultivating the lands of the village Jakhirdjdars. ” a 2 

** Sometimes the burdens became so heavy, and, so far outweighed 
the advantages of rn théni rayat’s -position; that m} ny of them berg 
drivén to give wptheir, “local habitation and'hamé,” apg become’ pant 
rayats, in places where the conditions.of life w: ere Jess ‘buidansome. 
At the present day this lappens much legs, frequently § arfd then 
only in the case of individual cultivators, who are unalale to endure 
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any longer the exactions of an unusually oppressive zaminddr, 
or to bear up under an extraordinary calamity like the famine of 
1866. * 

* Previous to the thirty years’ Settlement of 1835, {hdni rayats did 
not hold pattds or leases for their land, but paid rent for their share, 
whether the whole of it was cultivated in any particular year or not. 
Ldht rayals more often received. pattds,-and executed Rabuliyats 
or counter-engagements. The pattds given for //dni land at the 
Settlement were a new and valuable feature, in every way advan- 
tageous to the cultivators, whose position thereby acquired a stability 
and legal definiteness not previously existing. The homestead land 
remained, as before, rent-free. Mr. Mills, the Commissioner, states 
that at the Settlement the #f/dni rates were lowered; but even , 
then the Z//# rates, which were supposed to be the market rates, 
were fixed on the,average at.4 duds in the rupee, or twenty-five per 
cent., below the //4dni rates. Since that time, the pressure of 
increasing population has caused land to be more sought after, and 
raised very considerably the rates for pdZ# land, so that the position 
of the f//dni raya, with his fixed rates, has gone on improving 
relatively to that of the pdhi rayat, and his thdni gattd has become 
a marketable article. In a number of rent cases recently decided, 
in which the cultivators of several villages were at variance with the 
caminddr about the rates for pé/# land, both parties agreed to accept 
an increase of § dnnds per dighd as an equivalent for the informal, 
and sometimes irregular, r'se in rents which had taken ‘place , since 
the Sazttlyment.' This represents an average increase on the pahi 
rental of fifteen to twenty-five per cent. , , 

“The thdni aya always had the hereditary right of. cultivating his " 
lan at certaitt well-established rates. He could not, transfer his 
rights by pale 4 nor does’lhie appear to have ever thought of doing so. 
Since the’ introduction; ifowever, of thdni pattds at the thirty years’ . 
Settlement, the z0yat has, in times of urgency, sold his Lattdé (not 

the land itself)” 0. persang who were willing to pay a price for such 
rights as the’ transfer nlight give them. In the ‘famine year (1866) 
360 such transfers, by sale and mortgage wite duly registered, being 
mo .than one. -hird* of ‘the total number registered ir, tlie cleven 
years 1254 to, 1874. A small number are o]Jso sole every year in 
execut. dit of ¢ d.crees for arrears of rent. ‘The Settlement ruidéds 
state Mat the f//dni rat has no herecitary rights, nor any right 
“hey ond that, of remaining in undisturbed possession as long as he 
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pays the rent stated in his gpat/d. The pattd, however, holds good 
no doubt for the term of the Settlement, whether the original 
grantce or his heir is in possession, otherwise nearly all tne” pattds 
would at the present time be worthless ; and, in reference to rights 
of occupancy, possession by the son (or other heir) has been declared 
by Act x. of 1859 to be the same as possession by the father. , Thus 
the f/ufni holding does not differ,materially from a hereditary one, 
conditional on the payment of the stipulated ,rent. The revenue 
authorities have recently gone very fully into the subject of thdni 
pattds, and have declared that they are not transferable without the 
consent of the zaminddr ; nevertheless such fpatfds are constantly 
changing hands, apparently without reference to the zaminddr, and 

are a very marketable article, fetching, in some instances, Rs. 20 or 
” Rs. 25 a Zig/d, or nearly as much as some takhird; Jard. Of the 
tenures sold by auction in the Civil Court in execution cf decrees, 
not less than one-fourth are thdni pattds. 

* Chdéndnid rayats are a class of persons who live in the village, 
but, unhike the dni rayuwts, pay rent for their homestead land. 
The reason of this appears to be that they do not cultivate 7d? or rice 
land like the /uint rayats, and have therefore no other land, besides 
the hoimestcad, on which rent could be assessed. The chdndnid 
rayats, in fact, belong to the Telf, Baniy{, and other castes 
whose busincss it is to trade. They also occupy patnds, f.e. villages 
which consist of building land only. 

“Rents ate for the most part paid in money, not in kind.* ‘The 
system called dhag or bdk/ré—by which the cultivator divicrs his 
crop into two'equal parts, one for his landlord and’one for himself 
—is practised to a limited extent, and for the most pact in the case of 
those only who are tenants-at-will, end have no option. “It is naturally 
unpopular with cultivators, as in an ave year the: big system 
, gives to the landlord as much as the ordinary money rent” of three 
years. A rayat having land at a money rent will often himseX sublet 
a part of it on the bhdg system, and so makc a prog , A modifica- 
tion of the above method of paying in kind- is that. cilled: saujhd, 
according to which the rept receiver's share of tire £6 does not vary 
each year with the out-tuxn, but is fi;zed at so many strs on an av erage 
estintate. Rerts-in fahsi? atdhidd estates, he. estates composed of 
deéwached plots pf land in different villages, are usually: lower” tian the 
ordinary rates, because the cultivators live within the jurisdiction 
of other zamtnddrs, and <are less under the -inflience of the 
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tahstl ahihidd tenure holder, who is thus unable to dictate his 
own terms.’ 

The total number of cultivating tenures in Balasor District is 
returned at 155,013, comprising an area of 1,164,180 mdns or acres. 

‘JAGIR OR SERVICE TENURES.—At the time of the thirty years’ 
Settlement, a large amount of land was found to be held rent-free 
by various persons as jdgir: The greater portion of this land was 
resumed by Government, and added to the State rent-roll, because 
either the holders of the land were in no respect public servants, or 
else had been .remuncerated in some other way. The remaining 
Jdgirs, chiefly those of village officials and servants, were confirmed, 
on the ground of the services rendered by the holders to village 
communities or to the public at large. 

*Resumed Jdgiss. The nmdnkdr, or subsistence land of sdminddrs 
and their ‘Dretliren, also called Amdhdsht ; the Amdkdsht land of 
mukaddams and sarbard/hdérs; and the winds? land held Ly the 
brethren of mukaddams and sarbardhtirs, were all included in the 
class which suffered resumption. Similarly, the lands found in 
the possession of the zaminddrs subordinates and rent-collecting 
establishment, and held by them rent-free in lieu of salaries, were 
resumed on the ground that the camindds”s allowance under.the 
Settlement of thirty-five or forty per cent. on the gross revenue in- 
cluded the expenses of collection as well as md/ikdna. Among 
these jdgir- -holding subordinates were ndtrés, sumdashtds, admins, pesh- 
hars, kidrjis, pativdris, muharrirs, and chhdtiyds or “rent-collecting 
eons, o 

¢ Anotier class of jégirdars, whose holdings were resumed on the 

ground that they did no public service of any kind, consisted of 
musicians, viz. ‘Arum: ‘beaters (nagarchi bajd ddr), Aute-piayers (mohuriyd 
sanarcht), and <rumpeters (furiyéd bharangiyd) ; and another class, of 
menial se tvants and ,articans, such as sweepers, gardeners, masons, 
tailors, boatmes, pdiki-beaters, the didar, a person to watch the 
crcps at harveysc time, the Ddiks, siméndddars, and nabbars of mis- 
cellanccus qecupdtion, the sirokati or herdsman, the AuAuriyd& or 
dog-kgeper, asd ° the sudieriyd or saminad.?s ° agent at the police 
tind. 
“Te J osivs- con/irmed at the time of the Settlement consist of 
two _ classgs, i-(1) Those of yillage officials, and (2) those of pdits 
attached to the thands. f 

(1; Thé principal viliage 7dgirgrs are the chaukiddr or policeman, 
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the barber, the washerman, the carpenter, the blacksmith, and, in 
some cases, the boatman. ‘The amotnt of their /ugi+s was in many 
instances reduced at the time of the Settlement, and now varies 
from a fraction of a dig/d to one or two dighds ; but the chaukidids 
holds five &ighds, or even more. The chaukiddr also receives a 
sheaf of corn from each thdni rayat, and 2 or 3 dunds from chdnduid 
rayats ; but the practice in regard to ‘thése subsidiary payments 
varies in different £Ai/uks. The duties of the chaukiddr, as set 
forth in the Settlement records, and based on ancient custom, are 
to guard the houses, crops, and property generally, of the rayats, to 
patrol at night, and report all occurrences at the //énd. By section 
21, Regulation xx. of 1817, he is further required to report vagrants, 
and to arrest proclaimed offenders, or persons taken in the act of 
committing murder, robbery, or other heinous ‘offence. 

‘The barber shaves the villagers, and the wasierman washes 
their élothes. The blacksmith and” carpenter make and repair all 
ploughs and other agricultural implements required by the villagers. 
‘The boatman, where stationed, ferries the villagers on their way to 
market or the field. . ‘The barber, blacksmith, carpenter, and washcr- 
man, in addition to their /dgis5, receive payment from the cultivators, 
for all work done. In some of the Settlement rwiddds it is stated, 
as an additional reason for confirming the jdgirs of these village 
servants, that, if the land were taken away, they would remove 
elsewhere, and the 7aya/s would thus be put to extreme ir.convenience, 
as workmer. of these crafts are often but very sparsely scattered over 
the rural parts. ‘The number of these 7dgir tenures, and their area, 
has not been ascertained. r 

(2) ¢ Pdi and Chaudidds Jugirz.—The pdiks of the present diy in 
the District of Dalasor are the relics of the police systଝm introduced 
by the MuBhuls. Stirling mentions Bast, Remusd, Soro, ana 
Bhadrakh as the places at which thandss were set up in the year 999 2 
Amli by Réj4 Man Sink, Akbar’s general. The Paiks were Attached 
to these //dnds, as is shown by the sanads. renewable yearly, under 
which their /dgiss were granted ; and over ‘them wete A number of ° 
Pdi sarddrs, who superintended their work and shared in the laid. 
These pdiks and Sardi? Ldifts, toge‘her with the _chauhiddrs,. are 
stated in 1 oynbee’s Orissa to have been cortrolltd if. the Alatrfiatt? 
ers by the ZAofzvi/, or chief executive officer, over whiny acain. was 
the saninddr, the dé1i/ being the head of all and ¢hicf administrator 
of justice. At the time of the extension of the Muind ‘system in 
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1806, the Adis were made subordinate to salaried darogds, these 
officers in many cases being the zaminddrs. 

‘It has been asserted sometimes that the AdiAs had two separate 
masters—the saniinddrs and the Government ; and that they had two 
distinct sets of duties, viz. as private servants to the former, and as 
guardians of the peace for the latter. This is in no way the case 
with the Balasor gdi/s. The original sanads conferring their Jdgirs, 
the Regulations of 1804 and 1805,. and the statements of both 
saminddsrs and pdiks at the time of the Settlement, establish con- 
clusively the fact that the AdiAs were from the first attached to the, 
Hinds to perform police duties ; and to employ them in other busi- 
ness was forbidden by section 21, Regulation xx. of 1817. The. 
only way in which the saminddrs were connected with the pdiks 
was as their super:or police officers. 

“A portion cf the AdiAs hold their lands under sanads from the 
former Government,:and pay a quit-rent which was continued in the 
present Settlement. The remainder, having no sanads at all, hold 
their 7dgirs under just the same conditions as chaukiddrs, and may 
be treated in exactly the same way. The pdi/ks have entirely dis- 
appeared from the most southerly of the old “//uinds, Bhadrakh. 
At Soro there are a few ; proceeding farther northwards, to Balasor 
and Bastd, the number increases, and is greatest at the extreme north, 
in Jaleswar and B4liép4l, formerly part of Midnapur. To the south 
of Bhadrakh, at the Dhémnagar and Chéndb4M{ t/dnds, there arc 
a few pdifs who were probably attached to the JAjpuyt hind, in 
Cuttack District, in former times. Besides the Adis, there are a 
few officers whose former position and duties in the Alughul, police 
forces are not clearly known, but who ,are attaehed* to ‘the thdnds 
similarly to the Adi/s. Their namés are ndib sarddiy Auldi, dolkaran, 
daffaddr, khar dit, and nabbar. ‘The total number of gdiA jdyirs in 

» Balasor District is retuyned at 627, comprising an area of 5543 
mdns or Uriyd bighds, a zd being equal to*an English acre. ‘The 
officers’ tenure, yiz. thé sqrddrs, dis/drs, etc., number 165, comprising 

sa total area of : 7537 mans or acres. 

¢ Chautkiddrs, or village avatchimen, gcem t9 Inve been i in existence 
ever since the formation of yillage communities. The old Uriyd ” 
fame for ther. is dandzwdst, or holder of the staf. ‘Thcy,arc also 
called digw*.s or patrols. Chaukiddrs are distributed throughont 
tlre’ District, und are of two’ main classes—those who are paid in 

„ mor.éy, and those who hold jdgirs. ‘Fhe canuAiddrs in the north of 
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. 
the District belong to the first of these classes; while in the south 
they nearly in all cases hold grants‘of land. In the intermediate 
portions of the District both classes are to be found. One, reason 
for the absence of jdgir-holding chaukiddrs in the ‘north may be 
that that part of the District was formerly wild and jungly, and has 
been more recently brought into cultivation, so that the old custom 
of granting a jdgir was not observed. The average jdgir amounts 
to § mdus or local rg/hds, and the average cash salary to Rs. 1. 8. o 

‘or 3s. a month. A few chawuAiddrs are supported both by money 
payments and small ;dgirs. The realization of the cash salaries 
from the villagers often gives much trouble to the police, and the 
necessary distraint of household goods for that purpose is felt 
as & hardship. ‘I'he payments are frequently much in arrchr, so 
that the chauiddr leads a very dependent, hand-to-mgith sort of 
life. An adequate /dgyis, on the. other hand, givés him a more 
respcetable and independent position in the village, where a land- 
less man is looked down upon, and enables him t0 be less a creature 
of the saminddr. At the time of the Settlement, it was resolved by 
Government, on the suggestion of the Superintendent of Police, to 
resume all the chawuidirs' 7dyirs ; but the local officials strongly ob- 
jected, and in the end the resolution was ignored. ‘The chaukiddri 
Judgirs in Balasor‘ District number 1064, comprising an areca of 5852 
mans ; the digioiri Jusirs are 245, comprising an area of 1624 méns. 
The number of money-paid chauhiddrs is 716, their total monthly 
salary ainounting to £107. \ 
Rates or Rest:—Rents vary according to the, liability, of the 
land to deyaséating floods, and according to whether it is fleld on a 
« thant or pant tenure. Thelowest description of soil js called 74! or 
water land, which is divided into three classes acco}ding as jt is 
more or lesstsubject to inundations. It pays ‘from 6 funds to Rs. 2 
or from gd. to 4s. an acre ; in very rare , 68 ¦ as, high ‘ase Rs. 3 or « 
j but the average Tate for good land is about*half that sum. 
ର BONE only inferior kinds of rice. « Fhe kids or black soil 
ranks next. It pays from 8 dunds to Rs. Pi or rb mcg: Zs. tg 8s. ans 
. aCe, the average beg mbout Rs. 2 or 4s. Jt*grows all sorte ‘of 
pulses, mustard, hemp, | Gtc. Thg next quality # the pd, whieh 
prodaces. thé finer kinds ‘of rice, and also al choot crops ¢tovs 
on {if land, yielding two crops in the year. It pay§ fromgRs. 2 to 
Rs. 5 er from ‘4s. to tos. an acre, and averages RE 3 or 6s, The. 
highest class of land is the old, or the field®# fying round the ltome- 
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steads. They are devoted to vegetables and other expensive crops, 
such as tobacco or sugar-cane, and pay as high as Rs. 12. 8. o or 
25s an acre, but may be estimated to average Rs. 7. 8. o or 155s. 
The following are the rates of rent in the several pargands of 
Balasor for the best qualities of two-crop and winter rice land :—In 
Ard-rupauy4, for winter rice land, Rs. 2 or 4s. an acre. In Armalé, 
Rs. r1. 9.0 or 3s. 14d. per acre for winter rice land. In Arso, 
Rs. 3. 2.0 or 6s. 3d. an acre for winter rice land. In Ahiyas, 
Rs. 4 or 8s. for two-crop, and Rs. 1. 9. o or 3s. t}d. for winter 
rice land. Jn Ankur, Rs. 4. 11. 0 or 9s. 43d. for two-crop, and 
the same for winter rice land. In Bdilkhand, Rs. 3. 2. o or 6s. 3d. 
for two-crop, and the same for winter rice land. In Banchds, 
Rs. 4 or 8s., and Rs. 3. 9. 6 or 7s. 24d., respectively. In Bayang, 
Rs. 9. 6. ¢ and Rs. 2. 8.0, or 18s. gd. and 5s. In Bisaikhand, 
Rs. 2 or 4s. for two-crop land. !In Bastd, 14 dnnds and Rs. I. 4. 0, 
or 1s. 9d. and 2s. 6d. respectiv ely. In Bher, Rs. 6. 4. o and 
Rs. 4. 11. 0, or 12s. 6d. and 9s. 44d. In Bhogréi, Rs. 6. 4.0 or 
12s. 6d. for winter rice land. In Chhanuyd4, Rs. 2. 8. o and Rs. 
1. 4. 0, or 5s. and 2s. 6d., In Dh4mnagar, Rs. 4. 1. 4 and Rs. 4- 
12. 0, or 8s. 2d. and gs. 6d. In Dasmalang, Rs. 1. 8. 4 and Rs. 1. 
3. 0, or 3s. ojd. and 2s. 4‡$d. In Dolgrdm, Rs. 3. 2. © or 6s. 3d. 
for each. In Darardchaur, Rs. 1. 13. o and 123} dnnds, or 3s. 734d. 
and 1s. 64d. In Garhp4df, 12 dnmauds and 13 dnnds, or 1s. 6d. and 
1s. 74d. Ih Junlang, Rs. 1. ro. © or 3s. 3d. for winter, rice land. 
In Kdtiy4, Rs. 3. 2. o or Gs. 1. for both. In Kdtsihi; Rs. 1. 7. 2 
and 24 dunds, or 2s. 102d. and rs. 64d. In Kismatkatsai, Rs. 
5. ¢. o of ros. 9d. for both descriptions of land. In Kamarddchaur, 
Rs 4. 11. ° fr 95- 43}d. for winter rice “and. Jn Kundardéchaur, i 
Rss 1. 4. o and 12} dnnds, or 2g. 6d. and rs. 7d. respectively. In 
“Kundi, Rs, 1? 11. o ‘and Rs. 1. 6. 0, or 3s. 43d. and 2s. 9d. Ip 
Khejurl,* R. r ard. Ra ର 0, or 2s. anq 3s. 9d. In Mulgéon, 
Rs. 2. €. o and R$. 1. 12. o0,0r 4s. 3d. and 3s. 6d. In Mulddchor, 
142 dnnis, of s. ody «In Mukhré, Rs. 1. 14.0 or 3s. 9d. In 
Népo, «Rs. o2. { 'o or 5S. for winter crop land. In Néingaleswar, 
Rf rn 4. 6 atid 34. duis, or 2s. 634d. id is, 84d. respectively. 
IA Nunkhand, /*s. r+ 4 antl Rs. r. 3. q or 45. 2d. gng 2s. 43d. 
n Pfubivar, ts. sdoucds ahd Rs. 1. 4. 6, or 13 qo}d- ard 25. 64d In 
Rdptdrds RS. ° ,&,2; 0 and Rs.e2. 8. 0, or 6s. 3d. and 54 In Reman, 
Rs. z..qnd Rs. 2. 12. .% or 48. and ss. 6d. In Rédiy4-orgdré, Rs. 


3. 2. o or bs. 3d. for both descriptions of land. In Sendot, Rs. 
e VOL. XvIILe . x 
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6. 4. © and Rs. 9. 6. 0, or 125. 6d. and 18s. 9d. respectively. In 
Sunhat, Rs. 2. §. o or 4s. 74d. for winter crop land. Ip Soro, Rs, 
6. 4. o and Rs. 9. 6. 0, or 12s. 6d. and 18s. 9d. In, Sh{hbanddr, 
Rs. 5. 8.0 and Rs. §. 2. 0, or 11s. and ros. 3d. In Sdtmalang, 
Rs. 3. 2. o, or 6s. 3d. ; and in Sdrathéchaur, 13 dnnds or 15S. 73d. for 
winter rice land. In Sigdihbi, Rs. 1. 2. o and Rs. r. §/ 0, or 25. 3d. 
and 2s. 74d. ; and Talsabang, Rs. 1. 9. 6 and Rs. 2. 2. 0, or 3s. 24d. 
and 4s. 3d respectively. 

In July 1872, in accordance with instructions from’ the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, the Collector furnished a special Report upon the 
current rates of rent prevalent in Balasor District for the ordinary 
descriptions of land. The following table exhibits the average rates 
of rent for ordinary land, in the north, centre, and south of the 
District, distinguishing between the rates‘ payable by i thd and péht 
cultivators :— HO . ° 


AVF RAGE RATES OF REN? FOR ORDINARY LAND IN BALASOR (1872). 


North Centre. South 
. 
T'cscnipti 5 of 
land Aversge Averige Averrge Arvermge Average Avenge 
th tnt rites | AAC rates { th Inf rmtes | A1AL rates | Adnt cates | ASAL rmtes 
per mint | per man per mdn per mdn per onitm. | per mdn 


Wl, or two- P 
cropland, . {213 oj 212 oft S$ olor ofl3 4 o0|l2 12 0 
Fal, rice land ¥ କି 
ist quahty, | 1 g2 0 9 of! 7 ojfr 4 ofj1r13 ofl 8 o 
2d do, .|1 6 ojr 4 of1 1 ofors af1‘6 ofr*g o 
3d “do. - p: o ofors ofor2 ojor2z ofours oo 14 o 


MANURES consist of cow and puffalo dung, ashesprotten straw, 
and black earth from the bottom of tanks. Land ®is „thoroughly 
manured at least once jn five years; abgut x3} naunds ow 10 hun- * 
dredyweights being allowed for an acre of rice, and twice thaf amount 
for sugar-cane. The cost, when the materials havéto’ be bought; is 
about seven dnnds or 102d. an acre : 

‘Land is seldom left 1 liow ; and, indeed, to ive lan€@ is 
looked upop as a calamity. The cuitivators are ¢ a~quainted wit a 
rotatton of crops, alternating rice with cot.on, But they pilactise it 
only in Sendot pargand, and on a few patches of 14 Vong. the 
banks of the Subarnarekhd 


* A mdr or local Una figAd, 1s equivalent to an Janglish gcre. 
zs ° sae 
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BLicHTs are not common, but a small insect called punhérd, 
identical wyith the geurus of Hindust4n, does occasional mischief. 
It cuts through the ear of the rice while still green. For a descrip- 
tion, see Sir H. Elliot's G/ossary, Mr. Beames’ edition, vol. ii. p. 327. 
FLoops AND DROUGHTS are the scourges of the District. The 
former result from the sudden rising of the rivers in the hill country 
and Tributary States. The Burdbalang and Sdlandi do comparatively 
little harm, but the Subarnarekhd and Baitaran{ devastate the country 
almost every year. From 1832 to 1867, £62,584 of Government 
revenue has been remitted in consequence of floods, and £61,866 
in consequence of drought, making a total of £124,450 during the 
thirty-five years, or £3555 perannum. This subject has been fully 
treated in my Orissg. The protective works against floods consist 
of embanh: ments, “the maintenance of which has, including establish- 
ment, amountgd to £9182. during the twenty-four years of which 
records are found, .preceding 1866. This would represent the interest 
on £183,640, at five per cent. During the seven years from 1860-61 
to 1866-67, the total outlay by Government for protective works and 
remissions of revenue averaged £4026, or a charge of ten per cent. 
on the whole land revenue of the District... I am unable to give 
any information as to the cost of embankments since 1866-67. 
Even the vast outlay mentioned above wholly fails to control the 
water supply of the District. The-two principal embankments are 
the Bhogrdi and Salsd Pt, on the lower reaches of the Subarnarekhd. 
‘The great Nund, or salt gmbinkment, runs for many miles along 
the sga-fgce of Ankurd pargand, and is intended ‘to keep out the sea. 
Sometimes, however, this embankment produces as great an ‘evil as 
it was constryeted to prevent. In 1867 it prev: ented the waters of 
the Gamma{ fom escaping to thg sea; but the embankment fortu- 
nately gave ‘Way before the pressure of the river, and the waters 
rushed {through the breach?’ The Bhogrdi,embankment is a new 
work, omly BC in 187.0. At the mouth of the Subarnarekhd 
wis an old enpankmante constructed by the Marhattds, and after- 
” wards’ replaced ‘hy another builteby the British, Government. Both 
of these embankments were constructed “yo close to the river ¢o « 
alfoyy «the water 25 eseape freely i> time of floods. These-have both 
been destroyed; anid tit present Bhogrdi empankment runs fafther 
back, £Q 45s to’ Eire plenty of waterway for the floods, apd thus prevent 
the overflowing in the higher parts of «he rivers which formerly 
rresulted. fron} the n, arrowness of their outlets The Bhogrdi embank- 
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ment, by allowing a good passage for the escape of water during 
flood, will render pargandés Bhogrdi, Kamardd, Ndpo, ang Jaleswar 
less liable to inundation than in time past. The other large embank- 
ment, the Salsé Pt, on the opposite side of the river, protects the 
southern pargands of the District The embankments on the other 
rivers are numerous, but small, and made without reference to any 
general system of protection from floods. If they do good to the 
village in which they are situated, they often do harm to villages on 
the opposite bank, by throwing the set of the current on to the other 
side. The Collector states that a general scheme of embankment 
having reference to the protection of the whole District, instead of, 
as at present, for the benefit of particular villages or landholders, is 
urgently needed. The floods are of short duration, but quite 
unmanageable while they last, The rivers rise to a ,greagheight in 
a few hours, and rush with extremg violence. The.obvwious plan 
would’ be to secure as straight a coutse as possible for the water 
from the hills to the sea, so that it may run off quickly and not be 
driven from bank to bank, and impeded at every turn. This, how- 
cver, would necessitate the sacrifice of villages occupying projecting 
tongues of Jand on the banks. But if the cstates in the District 
were large, the landholders would probably not object to give up 
onc or two villages to save the rest. In pargand Bhogrdi this was 
done, the proprictor having readily accepted Rs. 3 or 6s. an acre 
for 1000 acres so sacrificed. In other parts of the District, estates 
are so small, that the village to be fiver up would often form the 
sole property of "some half-dozen petty landlords, who cguky not 
afford to pert ‘xith it without heavy compensation, as, in, addition to 


* the loss of their rents, they would"also be deprived of their status 


as landholders. “ The Collector reports that the objection whichehas 


been raised to the straightening of rivers in.some parts of Bengal, 


namely, that the water vould run away too-quickty,, does fot apply 
to Balaser, where the rivers are not used for irrigotion pyrposes in 
their lower reaches, or for navigation in tlei- highé=" , there. is no 
navigation to speak | of beyond tidal limits, ‘and €¢ven ¢hat®* almost 
entirely ceases before the flood’ season. Sufficient yvatér for shipplng 
is supplied by the’ tides and irrigation in ‘the high, cr courses 6 
be provided by Anicytssand canals. The Colléctoap i is ofeopinion. 
that the works already sanctioned, if supplemented hy 2 vel devised 
general embankmcnt scheme, would rendey the District, ’sgcure 
against damage by fluod. | 
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DrovcuTs arise in Balasor from the absence of local rainfall. 
The failure of the rivers seldom produces drought, as the people do 
not use their waters, except to a very limited extent, for irrigation. 
‘Four great droughts have occurred in the District within the recol- 
lection of the present generation, viz. in 1836, 1839, 1840, and 
1865. No provision exists against damage caused by want of rain. 
‘The tanks and other receptacles of local drainage are not available 
for irrigation, and the rivers are allowed to carry away their waters 
unused to the sea. The Collector mentions, as an instance of the 
reluctance of the people to utilize the rivers, the case of pargand 
Rdédiyd-urgard which suffered severely from want of rain in 1869. 
‘The river Sflandi{ runs through the centre of this pargand, and when 
the drought made itself felt, and the people were praying for help, 
the Collertor asRed them why they did-not use the river water as a 
means ofirrigation. They only replied that it was not the custom ; 
that the proprictors of lang on the rivers’ banks would object to 
channels being cut through their lands for the purpose of carrying 
water to fields farther inland ; that it vould be very hard work; 
that it would not pay; and that river water was not so fertilizing 
as that which came ‘from heaven.’ At all events the river water was 
not used, and the crops perished in consequence. The Collector 
reported in 1870 that the projected Cuttack and Midnapur Canal 
would be of the greatest value fpr purposes of imigation. At the 
same tine, he anticipated that the people would be yery unwilling 
to use the water, especially if a high rate were charged. ‘Without 
going into this difficult question, it will suffice -to state that the 
Collectér strongly recommended a general irrigatior rate upon all 
fields within ,Jeach, of the canal water. ‘He thought "that under such- 
cirgumstancés the villagers would very soon avail‘themsclves of it, 
especially if ¢he rate did not exceed a rupee or two shillings an 
acre. 

There is, however, toa certain extent, a compensating, influence 
in droughts 41d’ flood§. One part of Balasor, namely, the triangular 
tract” betwgenéthe slang rivgr, the Cuttack, high road, and the 
Destrict boundary, lies high. The-coumry ‘on the north of this, 
ttiongle is rather lower, as alsq dre i on the west and. 
ndatlfest of’ Bahisor stown. While heavy floogs drown the low- 
lands, the atgher levels escape; but the ferlility of the uplangfls.is 
riot in crease in ‘anything like a propgrtionate degree, as the, very 
fact of tlfeir being higfer causes the river water to flow off the‘more 
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suddenly. If the floods are caused by an excessive local rainfall, 
which occasionally happens, the dry uplands profit in a more nearly 
commensurate ratio. But Balasor District docs not present. such 
extremes of dryness or moisture, that any considerable area ordinarily 
lics fallow in the uplands for want of rain, or upon the lower Jevels 
on account of the marshy character of the land. In years when 
there is a scanty rainfall, however, the low-lying tracts make up in 
an important degree, by their freedom from flood, for the loss of 

crops in the anid higher levels. The gd, or cup-lands, produce 

magnificent harvests in dry seasons, while the higher tracts suffer 

severely. Thus, in 1569-70, the high-triangular tract, mentioned 

above, yiclded only half a crop ; but the cup-lands so liberally com- 

pensated for their sterility, that the Collector refused to apply to 

Government for relief measures, and the result amply justified his 

decision. 

Jt niny be accepted as a rule in Balasor, therefore, that in years 
of drought the sterility of the higher levels may often‘be compen- 
sated by the increased fertility of the lowlands. But, in years of 
encessive floods, the small amount of upland country cannot produce 
a commensurate increas& to the loss of crops in the low-lying tracts. 
Generally speaking, therefore, a year of flood docs more harm than 
a year of moderate drought, as the seven following instances prove. 
In 1823 the price of unhusked pice rose to 35 sezs per rupee, or 
3s. 2d. per hundredweight, in consequence of floods, fn 1831 and 
1832 it rose to 34 sess per rupee, or 5s. 4d. per *hundredweight, for 
the same reason. ¢ Gn the other hand, the years 1836, 1839); and 
1840 were geasons of drought. In the first of these, ‘unhusked” rice 
rose only to §6 sess per rupee, or 2s. per hundredwgight; in the 
second, to 38 sezs per rupee, or 3s. per hundredweights; and in the 
third, to 42 sers per rupee, or 2s. 8d. a hundredweights Jn 1848 ° 
floods again raised the price of unhusked, rigg to 34 sers “por rupee, 
or 2s. 4d. a hundredweight. But while, the general effect ote floods 
is to raise prices higher than droughts, 2 otal, alsence, of rain 
produces the climax.of misery. Thus, in, the. great “amine ycar of 
1865-66, the price of unhtsked ‘rice rose to 8 sey ‘per mapee, or, 145. 
a hundreaweight ; and husked rice, tor the staryatiup rate of 3. girs 
per rapee, ér Z.1, 14s. 6d. a huncredweight. us 

‘Famine WARNINGS.—Local prices have returned. tv meng the 
same level. as before the famine of 1866. The Collector, believes 
that they will never quite do so, as the’ price 6f all commodities has 
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risen, or, in other words, the purchasing power of money has 
decreased, in Balasor. The famine of 1866 has now ceased to exer- 
cise any influence upon the price of food in the Distric. The 
average retail price of common husked rice in tlhe month of Jan- 
uary may be stated at 33 sexs per rupce, or 3s. 5d. a hundredweight. 
If the price should rise to 16} sers per rupee, or 6s. 9d. a hundred- 
weight, in that month, preparations should at once be made for a 
famine. This rate, viz. 16} sers per rupee, or Gs. 9d. a hundredweight, 
in January would, according to the average rise in prices as the year 
advances, decrease to 12} sers per rupee, or 9s. a hundredweight, in 
March ; to 8 sezs per rupee, or 14s. per hundredweight, in May; and 
probably before the end of July no rice would be left in the District. 
The Collector, Mr. Beames, who has studied the subject very 
carefully, reports that in the event of rice ever rising in January to the 
rate of 16} sers¢ for the rupee, or, 6s. 9d. a hundredweight, the Gorern- 
ment should be warned of the ‘approach of famine. He believes the 
whole moral ofthe terrible calamity off 1866 1s, to ¢ get rice into 
Orissa before the end of March, if there is any serious tightness in 
January. Among the non-agricultural classes, a hired labourer, 
with his wife and two children, cannot carn. more than Rs. 6 or 125. 
a month. Of this they have to spend, as nearly as possible, Rs. 3 
or 6s. for rice when it is 33 sess for the rupee, or 3s. 5d. a 
hundredweight. The smallest amount that would sustain the work- 
ing powers of such a family is 62 sexs or something over a hundred- 
weight of rice a menth ; ; andiif rice rose to the rate of 16} sers per 
rupeg, or 6s. 9d. a hundrédweight, two-thirds of fheir incoine would 
go tor*the single item of rice alone, calculating that .they only ate 
ertough t6 keep them alive. When rice rises to +12} sers for the 
rupee, or 93 a hundredweight, the non- cultivating: classes have to 
begin to do avithout’ it. They would naturally betake themselves to 
split-pé&s*and other’ .Bulses. But, unfortunately, in Balasor District 
these,érops are ‘scarcely grown at all. ‘The whole land is under rice, 
and if rfce fils everything fails... The agricultural classes would be 
‘a little - ‘bitergoft, as the would start with a store of grain, and be 
wble to prolpng the struggle by the sale of thzir cattle. They would 
npt begin to sta4tve til the rains se in. ‘he District depends almost 
ettely upop“itwwintgr rice crop (sdrad)? The autumb‘crop is in- 
significant,uwhere it is grown at all; and-in Some pargantds it is 
tnkpown. ‘f( could nowliere make up for the lass of the Minter 
‘harvest? ‘The mceanseof iinportation at ‘the disposal of the District 
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consist of the Orissa Trunk Road and the seaports. The former is 
metalled and bridged, except at the larger rivers, which are supplicd 
with good ferry-boats. But the cost of the long land transit is very 
great. Until the introduction of a regular steam traffic in 1871, few 
of the river ports were accessible during the southern monsoon, 
the very season in which a famine would reach its maximum in- 
tensity. Hence the imperative duty of the officer in charge of the 
District to keep his eye upon the harvests and the state of the 
markets, and to give timely notice to the higher authorities before 
the ports are closed in March. It is vain to expect any relief from 
inland by means of the rivers. They issue from countries which, in 
times of scarcity, are even worse off than Balasor. 

THE Famine of 1866.—The following is a brief sketch, so far as 
regards ‘Balasor District, of the disastrous famine of 1865:66, com- 
piled from the Report ef the Famine Commissioner folio, 2 vols. 

Calcutta 1867). The rice crop of Balaspr in 1864 was an unusually 
good onc, and the exports enormous, the sea exports in 1864-65 
alone amounting to about’ 800,000 zatnds, or say 30,000 tons. In 
1865 no alarm scems to have been felt regarding the safety of the 
cold-weather or sdrad rice crop till September, or even later, prices 
not having then gone very much higher than the point to which 
exportations had already brought them, viz. from 23 to 20 seers 
per rupee, or from 4s. rod. to 5s. 7d. a hundredwceight. The first 
report from the Collector is dated the 26th October 186s, enclos- 
ing a pctition from certain .zaminddr. praying “to be allowed an 
extension of time to pay their Tevenue, and setting forth—(1) ‘Chat 
the crops are rnined ; (2) that the rayass, being’ unable to’ obtain 
advances, cannot pay theircrents ; 43) that the cultivators blinély 
disposed of all their produce and ept no stock in hand, owing ,to 
the over-exportation. The CollectoY supported the sansixdérs state- 
ments, and solicited a favourable consideration of their petition, 
which was, however, réjected by the Board of Revenué,, In 
November, prices had gone up to 16 and z1 ser. per rupee, or 
to 7s. and 10s. 2d. a hundredweight. ` 

In December, a pubiic meeting of the inhabitarits wis called, wt 
which a Relief Committee mwas ar.pointed. The Committee came 
to the,conclésion that no immediate measures of rekef" were required 
in the District, dnd that there would be‘ no call on themnfor. fungs 
till Febryary. Eurly in the year an extraordinary i intrease of violent 
crimesvagainst property took “ .place ; the housts of those whé were" 
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supposed to possess grain were attacked and plundered by their 
neighbours, evidently for the purpose of getting food. At the end 
of January, the Committee, finding the poor flocking into the town, 
invited subscriptions and purchasz2d a store of rice ; and on the r3th 
February they commenced a gratuitous distribution of food at the 
pilgrim’s rest-house or dharmsd/d. The allowance for each person 
was at first 16 ozs. of rice, but this was soon reduced to 12 0zs., be- 
sides a little pulse (Zd/) and vegetables. The number of applicants 
for relief was at first 1300 per diem, but it fell to 841 as soon as the 
Committee insisted on making such of the paupers perform light 
labour as were capable of it. 

In March and April the number of starving people in the town 
rapidly increas¢d ; and on the 2d May the Commissioner reported 
that, owing to the extraordinary rise in prices, it had been fer some 
months b¢yond’the means of the poorer classes to procure sufficient 
rice to support life, and that they were eking out a miserable sub- 
sistence by cating roots, lierbs, and leaves. The general population 
had fallen into a state of dejection, and had lost all energy. They 
were swarming into the villages, and there dying of cholera, dysentery, 
or hunger. Even in Balasor town, the organized relief was utterly 
insufficient to meet the need of food. A distribution, which the 
Commissioner witnessed in April, was a scene of utter confusion ; 
the starving crowds were beyond management ; they seized the food 
as soon as they saw it, and even fell on the Commissioner, snatching 
from his hands and pockets the pice which he intendéd to distribute. 
So ugcontrollable was the attack of ‘the paupers on -the pots of 
cooked Sood, that for a time the Committee was obliged to give out 
uncooked | rice ; but in Balasor, as in othe: Districts, it was soon, 
foupd that the rice so given was devoured raw, and therefore the . 
‘Committee,yoverted fo cooked food. 

The €ofnmittee alsg sent out money and rice to the Bhadrakh 
SubdiviSion, and’ assigned small sums for distribution by the mission- 
aries at Jalesar’ and-elgewhere ; opened relief centres at Balasor 
and- Sgro? nadie a grant’ of L100 to the Executive Engineer for 
thie construcGon’ or a road in the interior: of the District ; set on foot 
several special yvorks in’ Balasor, town for‘empleying those more or 
less able to lobour ; made arrangements for the immediate removal 
of | the sick whd helpless from the town ana roads ”to the pilgrim 
hospital. etc’ ete In spite of the efforts of the Committee, the 
ntortality’ i in the towhS“was lamentably “great; but it was explained 
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that nine-tenths of the deaths were of strangers who had come in 
from a distance, and who were beyohd recovery when they reached 
the town. On the 27th June it was reported that 700 infiim and 
sick wefe being fed daily at the hospital, 5ooo were in receipt of 
cooked food at the d/harmsd/f, and 2000 were employed on light 
labour, and paid in daily wages of uncooked rice. 

The private subscriptions raised in the District and in Calcutta 
were supplemented in the middle of May by a Government grant of 
Lrooo from the balance of the North-Western Provinces Relief 
Fund; and A sum of £6000 was allotted to the Superintending 
Engincer. That officer reported, however, that employment of 
labour was impracticable for want of rice, 

Government grain imports were commenced in June. On the oth 
of that month a steamer arrived with 5000 maunds, of rice. The 
cost price was Rs. 4. 8. o per maund; and the.Collector was directed 
to take at this price whatever was’required ‘for the public depart- 
ments and the Relief Cornmittee, and to sell the rest to the public. 
The, steamer arrived with a second cargo on the zoth June, and was 
kept employed in this service through the following month. Up to 
the end of July, 5998 bags (nominally 11,996 maunds) had been 
supplicd to Balasor from Calcutta by sca; another ship with 10,000 
bags was expected to arrive from Negapatam. In addition to this, 
it was reported that 15,000 sands more would be required to be 
landed at Balasor town for the supply of the centra} part of the 
District; hesides from 5000 to 10,00 maunds to be landed at a 
port farther. south, for the Bhadrakh Subdivision. 

Private importations by land from Midnapur and, Hijilvintd the 
north of the District were considerable, but still hardly Sufficient to 
, meet the demand from day to day. Traders, too, began to import 

from Calcutta through the Hijili iver and thence to, Balasor on: 
pack-bullocks; but this traffic was stopped in thé middle ofSuhe by the 
rains, which made the uametalled roagls ifpassable: “A considerable 
quantity ‘of grain was also ordered on private decsunt rom the 
Madras ports ; a portion was despatched - froin Coringa; but: sdme of 
the sloops being wreeked,,the, rest ‘did not dares td sjart till faer 
” weather set in. Thus tht rice cid not arrive ‘til ,September, after 
the greatest urgency was past, and to) Jatg to; sield, much, i? ahy; 
profit to the speculators.” # v9 
Government- rice shops were opened carly in July iit severat places 
in the town and the interlot of the District, for the sale ,of’rite to all 
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comers at a price only just below the market rate. Three shops 
were also Qpened by the Reclief Committee, for sale of rice at low 
prices +o those who were considered in need of such relief. Unfor- 
tunately, the relief operations received a check, just at the time when 
they were in full.operation, by a failure in the supply of rice. A 
little rice was introduced by sea on the 4th August, but on the goth 
the Collector reported that his stock had become exhausted. At 
this very time, too, a vessel was lying at the mouth of the Balasor 
river with a cargo of ro,o00 maunds of rice consigned to the 
Collector. Her draught of water, however, was so great, that she 
could not come within cight miles of the shore ; and the country 
boats and sloops could not get out to her without the assistance of 
a towing steamer. Unhappily, no steamer was available at the time ; 
and ultimately bad weather set in, which drove the ship across the 
Bay of Bgngai, into Aky4b. ‘Thus the supply of rice was unex- 
pectedly snatched away almost’from the mouths of the pcop'c, the 
result of which was much misery throughout the nirst half of August. 
It was during this fortnight that the mortality among the paupess in 
Balasor town reached its appalling maximum. In the first twelve 
days of August, the ‘police removed ro13 corpses from the town. 
These deaths were not the immediate consequence of starvation 
.alone, but of exposure also. Bad weather set in; and the state of 
debility and disease to which the paupers had been reduced by 
insufficiency of food was such, that they succumbed at once when 
exposed to rain ‘and cold. 

‘The distress in the Bhadrakh Subdivision, in the south of the 
District, was also most severe. In March and April 1866, grain 
roboeries and incendiarism had appemed ‘to an alarming extent; 
ang, in May it was reported that rice was selling ct the rate of 44 
*sers for the. supee, and that numbers of people were starving. A 
sum of Lio in Jnongy and 100 maunds of rice was immediately 
despatched frm _Balasor, ‘followed shortly” ‘afterwards by a further 
sum of Liod: ‘A branch Relief. Committee was established, which 
commenceg distributions; on the 7th June. Able-bodied paupers 
were,refused-relier unless they would werk. ~At first they declined 
tuese terms, bu? gradually arcepted the, ‘employment offered ; and” 
by tue goth: J;ne 1276 were working and 84 receivtn, gratnitous 
relief, , .O:. che 1st July, the officer in chargé of the operations sent 
ah urgent request for rice from Balasor, wherewith to open relief 
centres ih the intcriof , and it was resolved to supply the Subditision 


Fa 
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by rice imported by the way of the DhémrA river. The number 
relicved had risen to 2500 daily who were able to work, and Soo 
infirm who were cared for at the hospital. Delays, however, took 
place, and accidents occurred, and it was not till the roth August 
that rice arrived sufficient to enable the Committee to open the pro- 
posed centres in the interior, and to afford relief on any considerable 
scale. Heavy inundations added to the suffering. In the eastern 
part of the Subdivision, the early rice crop was injured, houses were 
swept away, and the people were perishing of cold, exposure, and 
hunger, being cut off by the flood from access to supplies. The 
grain-dealers had closed their shops, declaring that they had no rice 
lef. On the 25th August, rice was sold at Dh4mnagar, ten miles 
south of Bhadrakh, at the rate of one rupce the ser, or £5, 12S. od. per 
hundredwceight, the highest price mentioned as having beg reached 
at any time or place during the famine, Supplies wtre kept up at 
the interior relief centres, but with great ‘difficulty, from Balasor. In 
September a second inuntation‘occurred, which fearfully enhanced 
the difficulties and distress¢s of the people. On the 25th October 
it was reported that the distress was still very great—that the 
country cverywhere bore traces of famine, inundation, and pestilence. 
Unsown lands, ruined houses, and living skeletons imet the eye 
cverywhere. In the preceding week the daily totals of persons who. 
had received gratuitous relief at the eleven centres which had been 
established in the Subdivision amounted to 203,000, giving a daily 
average of 429,000. < 
The coming in of the new rice crop gradually relieved the distress. 
On November sth, Government sales were stopped ; H dnd” the 
«Collector repotted that public health was improving “and tifhde 
+ reviving. Soon «after, the majority of the paupers dispersed and 
returned to their homes. The Kelief Committee finally stopped‘ 
operations on the 24th November. The totaly quantity of imported 
rice received j in Balasor District up to the 24th November waSs.75,42 7 
maunds, of which 4473 maunds were sold, for cash. ଣି Go¥ernment 
Departments at full gost price; 10,526 were sold ” 6: the’ public at 
,7ates a little below market* prices ; and 60,428, thaunds were trans. 
` ferred to the Relief Comittee, of which 46, 86 inxquends were ପା 
tributed gratuitously, and, 11,643 mands were s¢ld” 2 cheap rhies" 
ta sglected individuals, The daily average number of ersons re- 
lieved from the 16th June, to the 24th Novembér was 26,497, 
namély, 4552 employed on, light labour, and ° 21,045 who" reccived 
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gratuitous relief. ‘The greatest difficulty was experienced in getting 
the pcople to work at all; and the Collector reported that the 
Uriyds would rather die than go even a few miles from their homes 
to procure work. 

The maximum number of centres open for gratuitous relief, 
including eleven in the Bhadrakh Subdivision, was twenty-two, the 
distance between them ranging from five to twenty-two miles, but 
averaging twelve miles. Shops, for the sale of rice to those who had 
money, were opened at seven places besides Balasor town, in which 
three shops were established. At the relief centres, up to the r2th 
September, one meal a day was given. The quantity was first fixed 
at sg chatd/s (10 ozs.) of rice, in addition to pulse and vegetables. 
Subsequently, on the recommendation of the Civil Surgeon, it was 
raised to $ chszatd/s (16 ozs.) ; and from September it was served 
out in twe dairy meals. 

To the relief from the supply of grain was added the disbursement 
of a considerable,sum of money in the District, viz. Government 
grant from balance of the North-Western Provinces Relief Fund, 
£18,100; granted by Calcutta Relief Committce, £5100; local 
subscriptions, £2092; total, £25,292. Of the money placed at the 
disposal of the Relief Committee, £12,600 was paid to Government 
as the price of imported rice supplied to them, which being deducted, 
£ 12,692 is left as the cash expenditure on local relief. 

‘The Famine Commissioners in their Report give the following 
geneial re iew of the operations, etc. :—*In reviewing the’ progress 
of ev2nts in Balasor District, we observe that after the famine had 
unmistareably declared itself, the local endeavours 10 meet it were 
crippled by want of funds. Unul May, the possibility of obtaining 
ass‘stance ou Stich a scale as that on which.it was subsequently‘ 

obtained, f oan the balance of the North-West Famine Relief Fund 
and froin Govérimen, was never contemplated ; nor, indeed, was 
any adequate" idea entertained of the dimensions which the require- 
ments for aid. would asgume. “ There were starving people in April,” 
Dr. ‘Jas ksen hug said $ “ but we, did not realize.that they would come 
pouring in such thousands.” Nor, irfdeed, could these numbers 
have been anticipated. by the sashdeues uf Baldsor, for many of the 
~ paupers can.e from other Districts and ‘from the estates ¢f the 

Tribnta-y Raids. . vs 
“ ‘Ac the distress became more apparent, the Local Committe& were 
cramped in their action from ,the necessity under which they sup- 
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posed themselves to lie of cconomizing their resources, and from 
their want of knowledge that more moncy could be had than they 
could themselves raise. 

¢ After the importation of rice was undertaken, it was more than 
once necessary to restrict the District operations, in consequence of 
the scantiness and uncertainty of the supply. This would, to some 
extent, have been avoided, and much additional relief would have 
been given to Balasor District in general, if the Conqueror or any 
other similar private steamer had been engaged from the first, and 
employed to assist the Aemesis in supplying the District. 

“The mortality in and about Balasor town, and the famine sights 
to be seen there, were more terrible than at any other place in 
Bengal or Orissa. The mass of paupers assembled was larger than 
it was elsewhere. The town lay in the way of mdiny whe left their 
homes in hopes of reaching Calcutta. Of these, many, exhausted 
and cisabled by hunger and disease from going farther, remained 
to swell the number who vere fed by the Relief Committee. Sub- 
jects of the neighbouring Tributary R4jds also flocked in to share in 
the relief. These, as well as the travellers generally, arrived in such 
a condition that they were beyond recovery. In the early months, 
cholera, and subsequently other bowel complaints caused by bad 
and insufficient food, carried off hundreds; the least change of 
weather to cold or damp was immediately fatal. Many who were 
caught by bad weather at a distance from the places of’ distribution 
had not strength to crawl back to get “their meal, and so died where 
they lay in out-hcusszs, or by the wayside. Even in fine weather, 
many were found dead in the mornings where they had Jain down 
to sleep at night; oth®rs, ‘when they went to drink., fell into the 
water through slteer debility, and were drownéd. Most of those 
who received the imported rice in June and early 1s. July were 
probably too far gone to be saved. 

‘The number of paupers ascertained to have died in the town of 
Balasor is as follows:—June, 1371; July, 1076; Augyet, 2693 ; 5 Sep- 
tember, 1950; and October, 910; total, R90c, of wie om 6132 died 
in the streets, and 2708 in the Hos ‘The rise ard fall of tne 
mortality : in the town may’ be taktn as an indey of ‘the fluctuations 
in the District generally. The mortality culminated in August, and 
was to some extent affected by the rains and inundativns of that 
month. 


Roavs.—The main road of the District isthe Trunk Road from 
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Calcutta, which enters Balasor from Midnapur, and passes through 
the entire length of the District into Cuttack. Its length in Balasor 
District is about 100 miles, and it is under the management of the 
Public Works Department. Besides the Trunk Road, and a number 
of minor village tracks, there are twenty-five roads in Balasor District, 
with a total length of 149 miles. The principal of these are—(1) Bala- 
sor Port road; (2) Balasor "to Mitrapur ; (3) Balasor to Balrdmgari ; 
(4) Soro to Charakmdrf ; (5) DAtillery road; (6) Bast4 to Balidpdl ; 
(7) Barhampur to GarhpAd4; (8) Balasor to BAsudebpur; (9) Soro 
to Anantpur; (10) Soro to KupArf; (11) Rénftaldo to Kupdrf 
road ; (r2) Agarpdré to Bhadrakh ; (13) Bhadrakh station roads ; 
(14) Bdrikpur to DhAmnagar; (r5) Bhadrakh to ChéndbAlf; (16) 
Barang to Bdsudebpur road ; (17) Tarkid to Kamard4; (18) Baliépdl 
to Kamar?34; (19) Singld to Nangaleswar ; (20) Kupdri to Agarpdr4 ; 
(21) Sawaranii to K4npur; (22) Banagd to Talp4d4. These roads 
are all under the management of the District Road Committev. 
The Report of the Balasor District Road Fund for 1874-75, pub- 
lished in the Calcutta Gazette of 19th Aprit 1876, shows that the total 
income for the year was £2010, of which £1208 was derived from 
the Road Cess, and £76 from ferry tolls; £673 being the Govern- 
ment grant in aid. The expenditure during the year amounted to 
£2041, of which £120 was expended on original works, and £ 1127 
on repairs. The Committee consists of three European civilians with 
the Collector as,chairman, a missionary, and ten native gentlemen. 
The Collector, in forw sirding tae Annual Report of the Committee, 
thus r2cords his views with regard to the results of the Road Cess:— 
*It is satisfactory to be able to state my opinion that he Rozd Cess 
Act is, on the whole, not unpopuiar. Thais i5 mucn to say of a new 
mersure of taxation. The project of raising, by iocal assessment, 
“funds for tt. maintenance of local communications, is one of those 
simple and intelligible Arrangements which commend themselves at 
once to “the plain practical sense of the people. Every one under- 
stands the objéct of tlle tax, and-the advantages to be gained by a 
juditicus expe. rgliture. « of its proceeds. A considerable amount of 
real, lively, personal, intetest in the - ‘subject Mas been awakened in, 
persons who re, ‘de, close toy ory have b..siness’ connections with, 
<undeitokings whicn hase been successfully, taken in hana. A jreat 
stem has tius been gained,,hoth towards the introduction of seMf- 
government, and towards the attainment of important material 
advantages. Experience shows that pujslic spirit, and a disposition 
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. 
to interest themselves in affairs relating to the general welfare, are 
making a gradual and stcady advance among the native, gentlemen 

_ of this District ; and I have frequently occasion to regret that some 
of those whose services on the Committee might be most useful, 
reside too far off to permit of their attendance.’ 

MANUFACTURES.—The staple manufacture of Orissa is salt-making, 
which is increasing in Balasor and Purf Districts, but has declined in 
Cuttack. ‘This manufacture is susceptible of unlimited development: 
It is carried out in the saline tract along the sea coast, chiefly by - 
means of artificial evaporation, the process being as follows :—At 
the beginning of December, the contractor selects his locality 
about a quarter or half a mile from the sea, and engages a class of 
men called chu/iyds, or heads of salt gangs. . These men receive 
6 dunds a mand, or 18. a hundredwceight, for whatever €mount of 
salt they turn out. They, in their‘ turn, engage working, parties of 
matarigis, who are paid at the rate of from 2 to 3 dunds, or from 3d. 
to 4jd.n day. The ground is first marked out by a shallow trench, 
and the grasses and bushes are carefully dug up and removed. A 
deep ditch is next dug from the sea, by means of which, twice a 
month, the spring tides overflow the salt ficld and fill a number of 
reservoirs, four fect in diameter, and two or three fcet deep, A 
mound of carth is then piled up to the height of two feet, and from 
three to four in diameter. It is next hollowed out into the shape of 
a bowl, plastered inside with clay, and furnished with a hole at the 
bottom, covered with a layer of grass six inches thick. The salt- 
makers fill this bowT with saline carth scraped off the adjacent Jand, 
and pour the § Sea-water on it from the top. By the end of six hours 
“the water has’ drained “through info a pit at the bottom, and funs 
’ down a thatched’ trench towards 2 jeservoir, whence Jjt*is transfeyred 
tp the evaporators. The latter consist of a hundred « ସ୍ର hq sixty to 
two hundred little unglazed earthenwaré, poss; fastened together by 
stiff, tenacious mud, and holding two quarts each. The neighbouring 
plains supply grass for the fuel. ‘Six hours {boiling ¢ompletes the 
process. The brine; which consisted in the first Plate ‘af seaater * 

*charged to its maximum power of solution by, Peycolting throtgh 
the bowls of ,salt earth, su usides Into dirty crystal, ‘at the bottom, dL 
the gots. ¢ isythen lqdled out in spoons nude Sf har cocpa- a 
Thenvhole procgss is as rude and careless as can wey te imnggingd. 

‘The {otal cost of manufacfuge is estimated at 12 dinds a small, or 
25. od. a hundredweight, which, with the Géverngment uty” ‘of Rs. ର 
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3. 4. 0 a maund, or 8s. rod. a hundredwceight, makes a total cost of 
Rs. 4 a mand, or 105s. rod. a hundredwceight. A description of solar 
salt-making will be found in my Statistical Account of Purf District 
(vol. xix.). During the year 1875-76 the total amount of salt 
manufactured in Balasor was 197,335 maunds, or 7224 tons, yield- 
ing a total revenue to Government of £48,351. ‘The quantity 
of salt sold for consumption’ in the District was 98,810 sands, or 
3617 tons, the average constimption being 5 sers 2 chhatdks 
or 10 lbs. 4 ozs. per head of the population. With the excep- 
tion of salt-making, the only manufactures in the District worth 
mention are the making of brass vessels and ornaments, and the 
weaving of coarse cloth. 

Trape.=The principal articles of commerce in Balasor District 
are European cbiton goods and metals among the imports, and rjce 
and paddy ,ambig the. exports. ¢ In favourable years an enormous 
export trade in rice and paddy i is carried on, both by land and sea, 
the sea-borne trade having developed enormously of late years. ‘The 
following sketch of the District trade is quoted from a r¢port on the 
subject published in The Statisticad Reporter for April 1876 :— 

‘The District of Balasor is a vast rice plain, in which, besides the 
fringes of jungle along the sca-board to the east, and along the edge 
of the hill country to the west, the spots of uncultivated land occupy 
a very small space. A Census made by Ar. (now Sir Henry) 
Ricketts, in the year 1832, returned the population at 322 persons 
to the-square mile, and thg Cénsus of 1872 fixes it at 373 persons. 
Compmed, therefore, with other well-cultivated Distticts, the pressure 
of the populatfon has been, and still is, light. Excépting narrow 
strip§ along. the banks of the rivers, and the little garden plots in 
the homesteads ofthe peasants, where miscellaneous crops are grown, 
it may begby cll stated that the whole District produces rice, and 
‘nothing Wt rice, efhe‘gield‘cxceeds the reqpirements of the people 
considexab]y in‘ordinary, years, and largely in favourable years ; and 
*a Portion. ‘of A Surplls i is annually exported. In former years, 
*exporthi¥ion. by vg wasrenticely restricted to the six months of calm 
treather, comtnengcing about Octpber, fnown as the north-east 
mépsqon, and vat, carried, of: js "natiyeé graft Alone. , Since the 
introtliiction, hojvreter, of n stgam service betyceneCalcutta andthe 

Balgsoy wert tn, 1871, it has .been carried on throughout the jtar, 
,and the operations of traffic have become anpre amenable to the haws 


i supply nGi | denna. ” 
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* Before passing on to the details of, the sea-borne trade, it will be 
proper to mention here that the trade of the District is by no means 
confined to its ports. When rice is cheap in Balasor,,Jarge mumbers 
of carters and bullock-drivers from Midnapur travel southwards in 
search of it, and some even occasionally find their way from Bénkur4 
nnd Bardwén. Large quantities of rice are thus conveyed north- 
wards along the Trunk Road. The mart of Bdlfghd4i, near Contai, 
in Midnapur, is the principal emporium sought by this inland 
traffic; and it not only-takes a large annual supply of rice from 
Balasor, but also a considerable quantity of timber. It was ascer- 
tained by actual enumeration of the carts and bullocks which passed 
the Jaleswar police station, situated on the edge of the Trunk Road, 
at a distance of 3} miles from the northern boundary of the District, 
that in three months—January, February, and March’ 18y4—about 
287,000 maumds of rice passed narthwards along “the wad. And 
in addition to the ‘T'runk Road traffic, numbers of pack bultocks find 
their way across country. all along the north boundary of Balasor 
District. — : . 

‘In order to arrive at a correct understanding of the circumstances 
which mainly influence the trade of Balasor, it is necessary briefiy. 
to advert to the physical conditions of the District. In common 
with other tracts devoted almost exclusively to the production of 
rice, it is linble to a more or less complete annihilation of its food 
supply by .dropght ; as, for example, in the famine of 1866. But 
there is another, and perhaps the most appatling of all forms of 

natural calamity to” which Balasor is, from its situation, gspgcially 
liable.’ Phced at the ,horth-west corner of the Bay of Béngal, it is 
exposed to the full “bruht of the cyclones, which are generated at sea, 
and, travelling i in a'north- -westerly course up the Bay,- burst upan dts 
shores accompanied by irresistible storm-waves. So 1a; hack as we 
have records, we find that these scourges hav” periadically devastated® 
Balasor District. On the night of the 27th May 1823 thee’ occurred 
a cyclone and storm-wave, which is saiC to have'-beene the tltjrd” 
calamity of a similar Kind that has occurrec within eight years. If 
is:related that the sen suddenly rose and penetrated, si miles inAnd, 
carrying with it large shps, and sweeping. away , Whole villag res gPith 
every living ¢Greatture, in them, not even the vestijse of £ hiiman 
habitation beigg left. The severest disaster of this fihooan record 
nccurred on the evening,and night of the 31st October 188), . Along, 
the whole extent of 4he coast the country was submerged by: a ‘storm. 
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wave seven to fifteen fect in height, which breached the Trunk Road 
at a point pine miles, as the crow flies, from the coast. Mr. Ricketts, 
the Collector, after detailed inquiry, estimated that 26,000 persons 
were destroyed by this cyclone and storm-wave. A similar calamity 
occurred on the 7th October 7832. On this occasion the cyclone 
is said to have been more violent, but the storm-wave less destruc- 
tive, than in the preceding year. These calamities were followed by 
a drought in 1833, by which the failure of a fresh supply of food 
was superadded to the destruction of the rice crop by the previous 
cyclones. Mr. Ricketts reported that in these three years 50,000 
human beings were destroyed by drowning and starvation. Cyclones 
also, occurred on the 13th October 1848 and on the 22d October 
1851. These appear to have been accompanied by slight storm- 
waves. Fortunately, the two latest cyclones, those of the 1st July 
1872 and of the. 15th: October.'1874, were unaccompanied by their 
formidable coadjnutors i in the work of destruction, 

‘When the crops are destroyed by drought or storm-wave, the price 
of grain rises, the operations of trade are-contracted, and fewer ships 
arrive to purchase rice. This diversion of shipping from the ports 
of the District affects both its imports and exports, and the extent 
of the declination of trade is regulated by the greater or less severity 
and destructiveness of the antecedent calamity. Comparing the list 
of natural calamities with the statistics of sea-borne trade, we shall 
not be surprises to find that, during the year 1833-34, after the 
‘cyclohes and storm-waves of 1831 and 1832 and the drought of 
1833 °the amount of rice exported had fallen to 36, 009 mands, as 
compared | witli 542,000 maunds exported in 182 526, sight years 
previously... „To the cyclone of’ 1848 it mAy be attributed that in_ 
1848-49 only” 367%,00Q maunds of rice were exported, against 698,000 
in the pyegeéting year. In 1850-51, 988,000 vk of rice were 
exportec® In .tbersuecceding year, after {he cyclone of October 
“1851, only 345,000 maunds were exported. The drought of 1865-66 
hdd the effect’, of arresting the District 0c almost completely for 
two years. o a ୭» ° 

“® Probably the most satisfactory method, of conveying information 
g5 a0, the grontt” 2 the sea-borit¢ tradc#pf Balasor, andg* as to its 
‘staples sof cofpmetce, fill bg to notice Bbrigfly the value of tach 
yer s impérts.and exports, together with the principat itent> of 
whicpegaeh are composed, so far as theseefigures can at the present 
time be ascjrteined vith certainly. The-following account is laken 
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from the records of the Balasor Collertorate ; and all information 
as to the correctness of which there is room for doubt, has becn 
carefully excluded. / 

‘In the year 1811, it was stated in a report written by the 
Collector of Customs, that the exports of rice from the southern 
parts of Balasor District amounted to 1,100,000 maunds. Mr. 
Ricketts, Collector of Balasor, writing in the year 1835, records that 
in 1825-26 the amount of grain exported was 542,050 maunds ; that 
subsequently to that year it decreased gradually, until in 1833-34 it 
was only 35,936 maunds. The same officer, writing in 1853, states 
that from 1836 to 1843 the exports of rice amounted to 1,894,332 
maunds, giving a yearly average of 236,800 mavunds ; and that from 
1845 to 1852 they amounted to 5,337,822 matusds, giving a yearly 
average of 667,300 maunds. \ “ 

‘The trade of the Bolasor ports from 1847-48 onyards will be 
illustrated by the following tables (pp. 341,542), whigh show the total 
value of the traffic for cach year, and also the details of the principal 
items of trade. In explanation of these tables, it may be stated that 
the figures of exports of paddy in 1856-57 include all rice, both husked 
and unhusked. A scarcity in 1857-58 accounts for the decrease in 
quantity, and increase in the value, of rice exported in that year. 
For the year 1866-67 the figures for imports do not include all the 
rice imported by Government during the great Orissa famine, as the 
greater proportion of the Government rice was not.entered at the 
Custom House. From 1869-70 to 1874-75 the figures under “ Trice’ 
include all rice, both husked and unhusked. During the same pars, 
among the imports, turmeric is included under the heading * spices.’ 
‘The returns for the year 1872- 73 are admittedly.incomplete. ‘rhe 
steam service between Calcutta and,the Balasor, ports. hid then com- 
menced to attract the most valuable portion of the traffic; Out as there ` 
was no agency available for the proper registration of the'‘cargoes 
of the stcamers, the steamer traffic has not, been included «in the 
returns. It is probable that the figures gt-¢n in ଚି: above state- 
ment are not more than "a quarter of the rea} valug'of the i rnports 
“forvthat year. It is also," evident that the exports ate materidily “ 
understatce :— 
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‘The ports which trade with Balasor are, firstly, Calcutta ; secondly, 
the coast ports, from Bombay on the west to Arrakan on the east ; 
and thirdly, foreign ports, as the Maldive Islands, Ceylon, occasion- 
ally the Mauritius, and rarely the Cape of Good Hope. A pro- 
portion nearly approximating to the total of commodities imported 
comes from Calcutta, and by far the larger proportion of the exports 
also seek Calcutta as their destination ; but the proportion of exports 
to other coast ports and to foreign ports is much larger than that of 
the imports received from them. Rejecting as incorrect the figures 
for 1872-73, and taking only those for the two past years, which 
may be depended upon, we find that imports from Calcutta exceeded 
98} per cent. of the whole ; imports from ports in other Presidencies’ 
nearly amounted to 1} per cent., while imports from foreign ports 
only ampuntod*to "008 per cent. During 1874-75 the imports 
from foreign ports consisted only of ‘Rs. 300 worth of cocoa-Auts 
imported from Ceylon, the ,foreign trade of Balasor having, been 
nominally, much’ curtailed by the recent transfer of the Laccadive 
Islands from the list of foreign to that of home pprts. Of the 
exports during the past two years, 83 per cent. were consigned to 
Calcutta, 13 per cent. to ports in other Presidencies than Bengal, 
2} per cent. to foreign ports, and the remaining 13 per cent. to ports 
in Bengal other than Calcutta. Vessels originally starting from ports 
other than Calcutta usually seek either Calcutta first, and there dis- 
charge their cargoes before proceeding to Balasor to take in cargoes 
of rice, or else arrive in bailast. Of the imports’ dufing the past 
two years, negrly 25 percent. in value consisted of metals, 19 per 
cent. of- piece-goods, 13 per cent. of twist, 5} per cent. of tobacco, 
and 2 per cent. of spices. Imported mmetgls consist principally of 
copper, zinc) and tin, used for the manufacture, of domestic utensils,. 
and also of cersonal ornaments” The weight of the brass ornaments 
commoaly worn Dy the women and children of the District is sur- 
prising? considering the labour and inconvénience which the fashion 
must entail. £¢CHildren five years old may be seen wearing on each 
wrist 'g moist is bracelet weighing two pounds. The other articlés 
of import ath very véaried- and miscel]aneous. s The following articles 
ର imported, Sn “ considenmble,” quantities :—Gunny-bags, drugs, 
'appétel, oil, s¥gas, and seed.” # ” . 3 

Nearly 36° per cent. of the total exports consists of rice. The 
cfuantity, of Tiusked rice Exported is now about’ double that of 
unhusked ° fice, ant ’-its value about _ quadruple. Until recent 
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years, by far the largest portion of the rice shipped was unhusked ; 
and the change is due to the introduction of steamers and to the 
enhanced freights, which render it unprofitable to ship the .bulkicer 
article. The other principal articles of export arc specic, of which 
considerable amounts are both imported and exported, owing to 
the absence as yet of any facilities of exchange in Orissa ; hides ; 
oil-seeds ; timber, chiefly sd/ and teak from the hill territory ; hill 
products of various descriptions, in which there is a hopeful and 
increasing traffic, such as Jac, gums and resins, wax, myrobolans, 
gall-nuts, and nux vomica; stone platters turned out of black 
chlorite, a specialty of Balasor District and the adjoining Nilgiri 

“ hills ; brass-ware manufactured from imported metal ; and. horns.’ 
ADMINISTRATIVE History.—The District of Balasor was acquired, 
with the rest of Orissa, in 1803. The early history of-its juyisdiction 
and administrative changes are given at the beginning of this Statis- 
tical Account. At first, it formed a mere Subdivision of Cuttack,” 
and very little was spent upon it. The carly records have been 
destroyed ; but, so far as I can learn, the separate expenditurd ¢ on 
the civil administration of Balasor in 1804 was only £77, 18s. od. M 
1860-61 the revenue amounted to £58,465, and the expenditure to 
44,071. In 1870-71 the gross revenue amounted to £ 102,052, 
and the expenditure to £51,620. After deducting all items which 
do not properly belong to the District revenue or expenditure, such 
as transfer accounts, deposits, etc., fhe #ef revenue (including salt) of 
Balasor in 1870-71 stood at £90,474; and the net civil expenditure 
at £32,414: Many items of expenditure, however, appear to be 
omitted from the Account. I have no details of the revenue and 
2xpenditure for’ earlier ‘years, but the following table exhibits "the 
~seceipts and disbursements under each heading of Terenue and 
expenditure i in 1870-71. As explained below, Seve eral nf. the iteins 
are not properly speaking actual receipts or gxpenditure ab all, but 
are of the nature of déposits or transfér accounts. . I print the 
table (on the opposite page) precisely as it has Ber +furnjshed to 

me by the Collector. a ef $. 
» THE LanDp Tax mounted i in 1830 to Loolgar g ଧ in ନି 
£40, 480 } : and in- 1870-41, to: "E41, QI. The Subdivision cof 
property has gong -on répidly under British rule ¢ “gn 1820 he 
District was divided info 677 separate estates ; in 187647 2 these had 
almost exactly doubled, the number being 1357. « Not only, have 

5 [Sentence fontinuc: ou 1 pad “346. 
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Sentence continued froin page 344.] . 

estates become smaller, but the number of registered proprietors or 
coparceners on each estate has greatly increased. Thus, in 1828, 
the number of registered proprietors was 863; in 1870- 71 their 
number was 4058. In 1828 the average revenue paid by each 
separate estate was £46 ; in 1870-71 it was £30, 18s. od. Again, 
in 1828 cach registered proprietor was d man of importance, and 
paid £34 of Government rental. But the subdivision of estates has 
now reached such a point, that in spite of several extensive estates in 
the hands of Bengalis, the average Government rental paid by each 
proprietor is only £10, 6s. od. per annum ; and among the mass of 
native Uriya landholders it is much less. 

‘THE AMOUNT OF PROTECTION to person and propbSrty has 
steadily increased. In 1804 there was but one permanent .pfficer, 
and there were only three courts of any sort for the whole, District. 
In 1855 there were eight courts, and one covenanted officer ; in 
1860, nine courts, and two covenanted officers ; and in 1870-71, 
cleven courts, with three covenanted officers. ‘The latter generally 
consist of (1) a Magistrate and Collector at Balasor ; (2) a Joint or 
Assistant-Magistrate and Deputy-Collector at Balasor; and (3) an 
Assistant-Mazgistrate and Deputy-Collector in charge of the Bhadrakh 
Subdivision. 

PoLricE StTatistTIics.—In 1824 the total cost of the District police 
force, both officers and men, amounted to £4445; in 1840, to 
£1584 ; and in.186o,to £1442. The’ present police force consists 
of three bodies,—thze 1egular or District police, the municipal police; 
and the village watch or rural constabulary. 

“THE REGULAR “Porice- Force cousisted at the end „of. 1872 “of 
the following strength :—1 European officer or Distritt Superipr- 
tendent, maintained at a salary of Rs. 50D a month, 2 £600 a 
year ; ‘4 subordinate officers on a salary of upwards | of Ke 1002 
month, or £120 a year, and ro1 officers on Jess than Rs. 0୦ 2 
month, or £120 a year, maintained at a tot ta} cost *of2Rs, 2915 # 
month, or £3498 a year, equal to an average pay of 16. a 19.20 
month, or £33, 6s. 3d. a yeat, for each subotdinate officed ; and 434 
foot police constables; and 25 wate ‘zonstables, mainteiuited at a total’ 
cost 05 Rs. 3688. 5. 4'a mofith,’ or £3706 a yeur, equal touan avefate 
pay of _Rs. 6. 11. 5a month, or £8, is. ,2d. a year, for? each gan, 
The other expenses connected with the regular police are, an 
average of Rs. .Q0. 13. 4 a. month, or Zroga gar, As 'ravélling 
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allowances for the District Superintendent; Rs. 207 a month, or 
£248, 8s. od. a year, as pay and travelling allowances for his office 
establishment ; and an average of. Rs. 598. 5. 4 a month, or £718 
a year, for contingencies and all other expenses. The total cost of 
the regular police force in 1872, in Balasor District, amounted to Rs. 
7399. 8. o a month, or a total for the year of £8879, 8s. od. ; total 
strength of the force, 566 hen of all ranks. The area of Balser 
District is 2066 square miles ; and the total population in 1872, as 
returned in the Census Report, was 770,232 souls. According to 
these figures, there is one regular policeman to every 3'65 square 
miles of the District area, and one to every 1361 of the District 
population. The annual cost of maintenance of the force is equal to 
Rs. 42. 157 7 or £4, 55. 11d. per square mile of the District area ; 
and to 13 dnn%s’or nearly 3d. per head of the total population. 

THE Mpnigirar PoLick is a’ force which consisted at the end of 
1872 of 2 native officers and .30 men, maintained at a total cost 
of Rs. 187. 2. 8 a month, or £224, 125. od. a year, defrayed by 
means of rates levied upon the houssholders and“ shopkeepers 
carrying on business within municipal limits. 

‘THE VILLAGE WATCH Ok RURAL PoLicE is divided into two 
bodies, pdiks and chauktddrs, both together numbering 2320 men in 
1872, maintained either by money wages, or by rent-free service 
lands, at an estimated total annual cost, including both sources, of 
£2745. Compgred with the area and population, there is one village 
watcliman .to every 0°89 of a “square mile of the area, “and one to 
every "532 of the population ; maintained at an restimated cost of 
Rs. 13. 4- ,7 of £1, 6s. 7d. per square mile of area, ‘or of 7) Pies or 
Ad. per head of the population: ‘Each village gh has charge; 

, onan average, ‘of 37 houses, and receives an estimated average pay ° 
in’ money pr’ lands pf T's} dnnds a month, or £1, 3s. od. a 
year. ¢? Pog 

Including, therefore,, the .Regular District police, the municipal 
pplice, anq thé “Tillage, watch, thé machinery for protecting person 

‘and | property, iio Balasor District, consisted at the end of 1872 of a 
tot] force of? 2918 nfficers and men, ‘equal to one man to every 70 
qf- 4 sauare mile of the District? arca? or ong man t6 every 264 persons 
as comjared ନ ith Yhe population. The estimated aggregate coxt of 
maintaining’ thi “is force, both «from Government.and private sotxces, 

and including the value of the service langs, held rent free, amounted 
'in 1872 to sum of Rs. 9874. 2. 8 a month, or £11,849 a year, equal 
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to a charge of Rs. 57. 5. 7 or £5, 14s. 84d. per square mile of the 
District area, or 2 dnunds 4 pies or 34d. per head of the population. 

CRIMINAL STATISTICS. — Duce the year 1872, 975 ‘cog- 
nisable’ cases were reported to the police, of which 179 were dis- 
covered to be false, and 46 were not inquired into. Convictions 
were obtained in 397 cases, or 52°93 per cent. of the ‘true’ cases ; 
in which 1103 persons were tried, of whom 617, or 55°94 per cent., 
were convicted. Of ‘non-cognisable?’ cases, 834 were instituted, 
in which process issued against 1153 persons. The number of 
persons who actually appeared before the Court was 961, of whom, 
288, or 3o per cent., were discharged after appearance; 370, or 38 
per cent., were acquitted by the Magistrate or Sessions ‘Court ; 2 
dicd ; and 274, or 29 per cent., were convicted, leaving 27 under 
trial atthe close of the ycar. ui 

‘The following details of the nuinber,_ of cases, convictions, ctc., 
for diferent crimes and offences in 1872, are taken from the Report 
of the Inspector-General 6f Police for that year, The cognisable 
cases were as follows :—Class I. Offences against the State, public 
tranquillity and justice—Offences relating to coin, stamps, and 
Government notes, 2 cases reported, 1 person tried, not convicted ; 
other offences against public justice, 3 cases, 3 persons tried and 2 
convicted ; rioting and unlawful assembly, 8 cases, 56 persons tried 
and 35 convicted. Class II. Serious offences against the person— 
Murder, 3 cases, 6 persons tried and all convicted ; culpable homi- 
cide, 2 cases, 1 person tried, not convicted ; rape, 6 cases, § pcrsons 
tried, none convicted ; exposure of infants or concealment of birth, 4 
cases, 2 persons fH and convicted ; attempt at or abetment of 
suicide, 4 cases, 4 perstns tried and all convicted ; grjevous hurt, 2 
“ cases, 2 persons tried and convicted ; administering stupefying drigs 
to cause hurt, 2 cases, 4 persons tried and 1 conv icted , , Apsing hurt 
for purpose of extorting property or confessitn, & Cnses, 4, persons 
tried and.convicted ; hurt by dangerous yeapons, ୫ cases, ro’ persons 
tried and 7 convicted ; kidnapping or abduction, “4 tases, «1 person 
tried, not convicted ; using criminal force < to pu: "ie Sern or 
-woman, or in attempt to commit theft or to yiopgtt lly confine, § 
cases, 9 persons tried, 4, convicsied.~ Class TIL + *Sénious offer.ces 
aganrst person and property, or against pruperty only — Dadi or. 
gang robbery,.5 cases, 27 persons tried, and 12 convijrijed ordinary 
robbery, 1 case, but no arrest ; serious mischief and cognate ‘offences, 
6 cases, 4 persons tried, none convicted ; habitually fecgiving ; stolen 
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property, 6 cases, 13 persons tried and 8 convicted. Class IV. 
Minor offences against the person— Wrongful restraint and confine- 
ment, 35 casgs, 45 persons tried and 5 convicted ; causing hurt or 
endangering life by rash act, 1 case, 1 person tried and convicted. 
Class V. Minor offences against property—Lurking house trespass 
or housebreaking, 15 cases, 3 persons tried and 2 convicted ; theft 
of cattle, 33 cases, 36 pefsons tried and rr convicted ; ordinary 
theft, 354 cases, 290 persons tried and 118 convicted ; criminal breach 
of trust, 58 cases, 51 persons tried and r2 convicted ; receiving 
stolen property, 8 cases, 15 persons tried and 14 convicted ; criminal 
or house trespass, 68 cases, 78 persons tried and 15 convicted. 
Class VI. Other offences not specified above—Vagrancy and bad 
character, 25 cases, 24 persons tried and 22 convicted ; offences 
against “he excise laws, 22 cases, 25 persons tried‘ and 18 convicted ; 
offences against the. salt and custom laws, 185 cases, 307 persons 
tried and 267 convicted ; public and local nuisances, 28 cases, 23 
persons tried and 19 convicted. The total number of persons 
actually tried in ‘cognisable’ cases was 3103, of whoni 617, or 55'94 
per cent., were convicted either by the Magistrate or at the Sessions 
Court. 

The number of cases instituted and of persons tried and convicted 
in ‘non-—cognisable’ cases during 1872 is returned as follows :— 
Class I. Offences against the State, public tranquillity and justice— 
Offences against public justic¢, 16 cases, 17 persons ,tried and ro 
convicted ; offences by public servants, 7 cases, 5 persons tried and 
1 cozvicted ;- false evidence, false complaints ‘aud claims, 56 cases, 
sro persons tried and 61 convicted ; forgery or fraudnlencly using 
forged documents, 10 cases, ro persons tried ‘and r convicted; 
n fences relating to weighing and measuring, 6 cases, 10 persons tried 
and 9 ¢onwmcted ; rioting, unlawful assefmbly; ‘and affray, 3 cases, 4 
persons tried pe atl copticted. Class I. Serious offences against 
the pergon—Capsing, miscarriage, 2 cases, 4 4 persons tried, ‘none 
.convY’ ict2d. ~ ¢ lass I1{.e Serious offences against property—Extortion, 
10 cases, £. Piigons triedpnone convicted, Class IV. Minor offences 
against the’ persons—Causing hurt, 61 cscs, $0 persons tried-eand »2 
convicted ; ¢riuinal force, 361 eases, 241 persdns tried and So con- 
victec Cass ¥. Mtnor gffences against eProperty—Cheatlsg, 31 
cscs, £4 persons tried and 8 convicted ; criminal, misappropriation 
of property, 15 cases, 12 persons tried and 9 convicted ; *chiminal 
breach of tryst by public servants, bankers, :etc., & cases, 4 persons 
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tried and 1 sonics simple mischief, 97 cases, 64 persons tried 
and 16 convicted. Class V1. Other offences. not specified nabove-— 
Offences relating to marriage, 3 cases, 2 persons tried and 1 con- 
victed ; defamation, 17 cases, 7 persons tried and 1 convicted ; 
intimidation and insult, 23 cases, 1§ persons tried and 8 convicted ; 
‘public and local nuisances, § cases, § persons tried and all, con- 
victed ; offences under chapters xviii., £X., Xxi., and xxii, of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, 34 cases, 36 persons tried and 22 con- 
victed ; offences against the Post Office Act, 3 cases, 26 persons tried 
and 15 convicted ; offences against the Ferry Regulations, 1 case, 
1 person tried and convicted ; offences against the Pound Act, 63 
cascs, 41 persons tried and 9 convicted ; offences under the Emigra- 
tion Act, 1 case, 1 person tried, not convicted. ,The totai number 
of persons actually tried in ‘non- cognisable’ cascs was 473, of 
whom 274, or 41 per cent., were convicted. 

Excluding 179 cases, which were .declared to be false by the 
Magistrate, and 46 cases which the police declined to take up, the 
total number uf ‘cognisable’? and ‘non-cognisable ’ cases investigated 
in Balasor District in 1872 was .1584, in which 1776 persons were 
actually tried, and 891 convicted either by the Magistrate or the 
Sessions Judge ; proportion of persons convicted to persons tried, 
50 per cent., or once person convicted of an offence of some kind or 
other to every 864 of the District population. 

Criminar, Crasstes.—Balasor District is reported to be singularly 
free from serious crime. ‘The great majority of the prisoners belong 
to the labouring and ‘lowest agricultural classes, with a proportion, 
however, of the writer caste, and a much larger number of Muham- 
madans than is found 1a Vurl or Cuttack. At, the same time, 
crime is much less frequent than in the more civilised parts of, 
. Bengal ; nor is there any class of crime characteristic uf the District. 
Drugging with intent to rob is sometimes, practised” ‘on ‘the great 
highway to Jaganndth, and Bréhmans have ; peculiar facilities as 
cooks for committing this offence. But it is Ta 'crim¢" ‘oh the Trunk 
Road rather than of Balasor District. ,, ନ Ky ୪ ୪ wed 

Jar .Sraristics.—lMere are two jails in Balpsop, nimely, sthe 
District jai sat the Civil Station, and-a Subdivision al lock- up of 
Bhadzakh. The following figures,: showing the jd population ‘of ” 
Baiasor District for the. years 1857-58, 1850-61, 1870, aptl S72 art: 
compileG from a return specially prepared for me by the Inspes ‘tor- 
General of Jails, and from the Jail Report for “1872, AS £xplained 
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in my Statistical Account of Cuttack District (pp. 209-210), the 
figures for the first two named years must be regarded with caution, 
and as only approximately correct, owing to defects in the mode of 
preparing the returns. In 1870 an improved form of return was 
introduced, and the figures for that year and for 1872 may be 
accepted as correct. 

In 1857-58, the first year for which materials are available, the 
daily average number of prisoners in the Balasor jail and lock-up 
was 84 ; the total number of civil, criminal, and under-trial prisoners 
admitted during the year being 299. The discharges were—Trans- 
ferred, 39 ; released, 205 ; escaped, 1 ; died, 9 ; cxecuted, 1—total, 
255. In 1860-61 the jail returns show a daily avernge number of 
111, priséhers ; thg total admissions of prisoners of all classes being 
437- sf he distharges were as follow :—Transferred, 86 ; released, 
344 ; escapéd, 1; dicd, 16; executed, 1—total, 448. In 1876 the 
daily average jail Sopulation as 147; the total number of prisoners 
admitted during the year being 618. The discharges were—Trans- 
ferred, 7; released, 585; died, s—totpl, 597. In 1872 the daily 
average number of prisoners was as follows :—Civil, 1'58; under- 
trial, 16°95 ; labouring convicts, 133°41 ; and non-labouring convicts, 
10'59—total, 162'53, of whom 8°49 were females. The total admis- 
sions during the year were 511; the discharges amounted to 440. 
The average daily jail population in 1872 was equal to one male 
prisoner to every 2461 of tli male population ; and one female 
prisoner to every 46,072 of he female population. , * 

In 1857-58 the proportion of prisoners admitted into hospital 
amounted tc 177°44 per cent., and the deaths to 10°71 per cent., of 
the average jail population ; ii, 1860-61 tke adniissions into hospical 
~mounted «0, 190 ‘og per cent. and the deaths to 14°41 per cent., of 
the averagy prison population ; in 1870 the admissions into hospital 
amou.ited to 0S5;9r,per, cent., and the deaths to 3‘'40 per cent., of 
the 2verage number of prisoners. ‘The year 1872 was the healthiest 
on record att Balaspr jail. In that year the deaths only amounted 
“to 1°23 per cent. of,the Average jail population, being 4°11 per cent. 
below the average ‘death-rate in Bonga? jails generally. ଛକ * 

The averdgo cost of maintenance ap prisoifer in the: Balasor jail 
ana lock-up. including rations, establis nent, ospital* chargas, COol- 
tingene~ics, and all other, expenses except’ the prison police, guard, 
‘js returned as follows :—In 1854-58 it: amounted ‘to Rs. gt 4. 4 or 
£5 gs. 640. per licAd ; in 1860, to Bs. 47 r3. 4, or tA 15s. 8d. ; 
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and in 1870, to Rs. 45. 0. 9 orf £4) 105s. 13d. per head. The cost 
of the jail police guard in 1870 amounted to an average of Rs. 13. 
12. 6 or £1, 7s. 62d. per head, making a gross average Charge to 
Government of Rs. 58. 13. 3 or £5, 17s. 8d. per prisoner. The 
Inspector-General of Jails, in his Report for 1872, returns the total 
cost of the Balasor jail and lock-up, including police guard, at £880, 
9s. 5d. Deducting the cost of the prison‘guard, which is included 
in the general police budget of the District, the cost of the jail in 
1872 amounted to £721, Is. 6d. 

Prison manufactures have been carricd on in Balasor jail for 
several years past. In 1857-58 the receipts arising from jail 
manufactures, together with the value of stock remaining on hand at 
the end of the year, amounted to £27, 75. 9}d.,and the charges to £18, 
6s. 6d, Avi ing an excess of receipts over charges of £9, 1s- 32d. ; 
average carning per manufacturing prisoner, Rs. 6. 1. 3 or 12S. 2d. 
In 186c-61 the receipts amounted to £279, 9s. 8d., aid the charges 
to L119, 19s. 74d., leaving'a profit of £109, ros. ofd.; average 
earning by cach manufacturing prisoner, Rs. 11. 9. 2 or ନ 3s. 14d. 
In 1870 the total credits arising from jail manufactures amounted 
to £446, 17s. 72d., and the total debits to £350, 12s. 64d, leaving a 
profit of £96, 5s. 1d. ; average earning per manufacturing prisoner, 
Ks, 16. 5. o or £1, 12s. 74d. In 1872 the credits arising from 
prison industries amounted to £363, 6s. 23d., and the debits to 
£368, 18s. 6}d.,leaving a profit of Z4,“12s. 32d. Excluding prisoners 
employed on jail dutics, as servants, warders, etc., and the sick and 
aged, the average daily number of prisoners employed in manvfac- 
tures in Balasor jail in 1872 amounted to 52°84, divided as foflows : 
—Gunny-weaving, 10°00} gardening} 7°62; cloth, manufacturing, 
10°71; brick making, ‘ctc., 134; bamboo work, ‘or ;. 6il makinpys. 
3°57; blanket making, ‘o4; paper making; 19°55 —tctal, 52°84. 
The Inspector-General of Jails writes as foKows regatdling the ¢esults, 
of the. prisoners’ labour in 1872 :—* The manufactures, though not 
very flourishing, owing to the want of long-terny met; art carefullys 
looked after, ନ some profit is made. The system of z,enal labour 
for short-term men is fuily understood and cdrried out? ¢ ତ 

EpucarionaL StTaisTIcs.——-Until withia the last fewyehrs but verfs 
little prdgress Was meade in, ‘edeation. The followthg comparative 
table (pp. 353 and 354) compiled from the Annual Repors- of the 
Director of Public Instruction, exhibits the number of Government’ 

5 [Sentence con. nucd on p bdye: 3 § 5- 
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Sentence continued from page 352.] 

and aided schools in Balasor District in the years 1856-57, 1860-61, 
and "1 870- 71, together with the number, rcligion, etc. of the pupils 
attending them, cost of education to Government, and that 
defrayed by fees or from private sources. During the fiftecn years 
covered by the table, the number of Government and aided schools 
increased from 2 in 1856-57 to 28 in 1870-71 ; and the number of 
pupils from 99 to 1252 within the same period. The Government 
grant in aid rose from £319, 9s. 10d. in 1856-57 to £773, 
13s. rod. in 1870-71 ; while the amount realized by fees, or from 
private contributions, increased from £50, 13s. od. in 1856-57 to 
£3855; 6s. 11d. No private schools are included in the table. 

‘Sir George Campbell's Scheme of Educational Reform, by the 
cexterBHion the grant-in-aid rules to hitherto unaided schools,,came 
into operatjon on -the goth.September 1872. Numerous masters 
of indigenous ,village schools’ appjied to be admitted to the benefits 
of the grant ; and the result was, that within six months from the time 
the ‘reform was introduced, the numbér of schools” brought under 
the inspection of the Educational Department had increased to 189, 
attended by 4446 pupils, at the close of the educational yenr 1872- 
73. The Government grant for education jn 1872-73 amounted to 
4,921, 6s. od. ; the total expenditure to £1840, 16s. od. By jist 
March 1875 the number of schools had further increased to 217, 
and the pupils to $972. Thése figures give one school to every 9'5 
square miles of the Ditrict area, and 7°7 pupils to very thousand 
of the population. The following table (p. 356), compiled from the 
Educational’ Report for 1873, exhibits the, Educational Statistics of 
Balasor” Digtrict. for that year.? ° 
* The following paragraphs, regarding the various classes of schools 
in Balgspr District, are ; quoted from the Report of the Educational 
Depdttment foc er Sp 2-7 $ — 

: COVER BaIEp HicH ScHoor.—The Attendance was £18 in‘ 1871- 

72 against" Toa in 182-73 ; the’ expenditure was only £333, 8s. od. 
in 187 1- -§ 2, iahilst A hgs been £367, As. ତୁଏ. in 1872-73. There 
“Mas ନ great falling off in attendance in the last four months*of<182, 
ibartly on ageAunt of the tlengixe feygr, and partly, of account of 
the’ eheapestwitidn olftainalle at the Catholic ifissionary institution. 
ee ଥ୍ଞଖାଡିଷ୍ପଛ attendance svas only 74; Go *per gent. of thé pupils 

“were relatives of G gvernment scrvants, 35 per cent. tradars. At 
FSenterte contined on page 357. 
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Sentence continued from page 355.) 

the end of the year, of the 103 pupils on the rolls, 98 were Hindus, 
4 Muhammadans, and 1 ‘Christian. The cost of the tuition of cach 
boy was Rs. 38. ro. 4 or £3, 17s. 3}d., of which the State paid 
Rs. 26. 7. 9g or £2, 12s. 11}d. Five boys appeared at the University 
entrance examination ; three passed ; all obtained scholarships. 

‘MiDprE- Crass EnGLISH Scnoors.—These are but two in 
number, situated at Bhadrakh and Lokhydndth. The former is 
reported by the Magistrate to be very flourishing. The school- 
house has lately been repaired efficiently and well. Onc pupil 
only appeared for the minor scholarship examination, and was 
successful. Eleven Muhammadan boys attend the school; the 
sécretary is a AMuhammadan. In the second school, the pupils 
appar to‘hive made fair progress. Education at thc$e schools 
costs Rs, * 27. 7.-.9 or (Li 14s. 112d. for each pupil, of ‘which 
Government * paid Rs. 8. 4. © or 14s. 6d. The attendance was 94 ; 
their total cost, £313, 12s. od. ¢ : 

‘ VERNACULAR ScitooLs OF THE MIDDLE CLass.—Of these there 
arc ten in all, of which six are aided, and three supported by 
Government ; and one is unaided, being entirely supported by the 
Roman Catholic missionary, Father Sapart. 

‘The Balasor town Protestant mission School has suffered much 
by the, death of the pastor, and the resignation of the head-master. 
In the "Bdnsgih school, which is supported by the local samindér, 
boys and girls arc tpuglit together. The manager “boards and 
lodges many of the scholars. The school appears favourably 
situated and popular. The Dolséh{ school, which ise supported 
from the ,Nayfnand Khds Afahd! Fund, (5 ‘reported to be tery 
», popular Ah f flourishing. An abddhdn has ‘been appointed to aSsist 
in the schosl, and tht popularity of this measure has benefited the 
schebl. ThaSorp school is not well attended, which is attributed to 
theeapathy of the people. The other schools did creditably af the 
vernacul$®st holarsh p examination ; the average attendance appears 

“Edod. Au of 39* “boy's, only 19 are Muhammadans. The cost of 
tuition was Rs. 9. Io. o,or 198. 3d., Sf which the State paid about 
Rs. .5 or rome The Séntipur Mormal School Was undcs the manage- 
iont of ihé ev. Js Phillips, of the’ Arderican Free’ Baptist’ Mission. 
; In éleNfivort of the Mission for 1872-73, the pupils on ,theerolls 
of, the school arc given as So, with qn average Sttendines through- 
out tiebear of $8 ; "all of them are either Santdls or Uriyts. They 
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are trained in the Sant{li, Uriy4, and Bengali Innguages ; 4 only are 
Christians. The school was established in 1868. ‘The cost of the 
school was £126 only. Each pupil cost Rs. 21. 11. 7 or *L2, 
3s. 5{d. of which the State paid half. The missionary speaks 
rather gloomily of his past labour on behalf of female education. 
He says : “Of five girls who have passed through the school and 
obtaincd certificates, only one continues to teach. Intemperance, 
poverty, gross superstition, indifference, and even a contempt for 
learning have still to be encountered in our efforts to promote 
education.” In another place he says: “Thus far Santé] girls on 
leaving school fall back to a level with the mass of Santdl women, 
and appear to make little or no effort to utilize their knowledge.”, 

*MissIoN VILLAGE Scuoors.—Of these the same gentlemin 
speaks thus :—“ Fear of witches prevents ehildren' of different 
villages from attending the same school. ,We have at resent 14 
Santdl schools, with ‘an aggregate of only «150 pupils ;" one of these 
is on the border of Midnaput, amidst a more appreciative people, 
where the schod! is highly prized.” 

‘GirLs’ Scroors.—Of these there are four in Balsa; two 
under missionary Lodies, onc under native managers, and onc’ 
under the Zandnd Association. The first two are the Balasor con- 
vent girls’ school and the Jaleswar female orphanage. The girls of 
the convent school are mostly Christians. ‘They are said to be in 
c¢rery way superior to the other scholaro ; they excel in, needlework, 
and arc taught iinglish. ‘They pay fees varying from 8 duds or Is. 
to R. ror 2s. ‘The nuinber on.the roll was 41 at the commcencemsnt 
of the yea. The tuition of each girl costs Rs. 58 or £5, 168. od., 
of which the State pays Rs. 12 or ;1, 45. od. The, Fileswar 
orphanage is managed’ by Miss Crawford, of the, Aqigican Free, - 
Baptist Mission. This school numbers « 43 pupils. | There appears to 
be a kindly feeling between the pupils of this orvhgrage and their 
Santdli- kindred. The ex-students of the .school have estahlished 
seven or cight village schools, in whith girls end bojs ast tanght. 
The Magistrate speaks very highly of this institution :—“ Tte buila—” 
ing 4s large and clean, thé girls are well edycated, and trained, both - 
in school and out of jt. Thére is 0 doubt that the moral effect’ 
of Miss Crawford's teaching” will be felt all over the Province? 
Several of her. girls have been married to Christian orphans {rc nthe, 
PBalasor orphanage, “and have settled in the south of the District. - 
In cleanness, industry, ard intelligence, they show a marked egnttast 
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to the native females in the surrounding villages.” It is said that 
the more intelligent native gentlemen are becoming gradually morc 
interested in female education. 

‘There is also a Hindu girls’ school under native management, 
attended by 33 pupils. The encouragement it mects is small, and there 
appears to be some difficulty in obtaining good Uriyd school-books. 
The girls leave the school very young. It is, however, something 
that a commencement of female education under native management 
has been made. It seems bad policy, however, to offer frec tuition ; 
some fec should be charged, however small. One of the chief 
drawbacks to female cducation in Orissa, as elsewhere, is the want 
of proper accommodation, and the want of sympathy with the 
mavemenit felt by the whole female community of mature age, who 
rule the interfor of each household with despotic power.’ ¢" 

PostaL Statistics.—The-following table, showing the ndmber 
of letters, ‘newspapers, ete “received at and despatched from the 
Baiasor post ‘office in cach of the scars 1861-62, 1865-66, and 
1870-71, together with the postal receipts and exponditure for the 

‘same years, is compiled from a return furnished to me by the 
~ Dizector- -General of Post Offices :— 


PostraL Statistics OF BALASOR DiSsTRICT FOR ‘THE YEARS 
I 1861-62, 1865-66, AND 1870-71. 


1861-6. 1865-66. 1670-71. 
. 

i | gr 
» ° Received. oatchcd, Keceived, ad: ceived. * A 

FR —— =: = — 
*Lettersy » + + + | 36,796 | 813 | 36.945 | $3,894 7412 | ¥ es 
Newspapgrs, « . 2,966 201 4, 100 37! 4,764 5g 
Parcels, . we, « TC 1,169 549 1,043 | * 456 648 | Sg gz 
Books, 9 » «+ -» » 917 | * IS 608 { + 108 1,440 | 8 § 
Ia dg || ——— i ( ———  —— | 8 88 
HM Total,e.; wg 412548 | 51714 62,696 54,829 | 64,264 | 5S” ` 


Lo 
Sale of Pasjagd 


¥ Stmps ps e+ - bi ହି £207 12 63 55 2 2} 
Cash Cilletfions, 4 £116 6 1} 177 10 53 34 12 4 
sf Total Reogcipt3 + * $ ସହ . 25859 3 0 Sg 14 6” 
TotaltExpencituro 73! 9 $ a7! 9, 34 gof 1 9 
<. ହବ . Md 2 PS 
4 Cid z . ଏହ 0 » ଂ 
n the  fighr®s for this column represent the attaals f6r ony six months} and an 
Jeotimaze foe ibe remaining half of that year. ଛି < ° 


! Exclusive of £39, 2s. 7}d., reccipts for sale of stamps for officiab correspon- 
¥ dénge. - - ‘Dmicial or efrmce stamps were firgk ihtroducecl in 1866. ୭ ଓ 
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PoucuicaL Divisions.—For administrative purposes, Balasor 
District is divided into the two following Subdivisions :— 

‘THE SADR OR HEADQUARTERS SUBDIVISION contains ah area of 
1157 square miles, with 2072 villages or townships, and 77,022 
houses. Population: Hindus—males 199,891, and females 199,888; 
total, 399,779, or 94°6 per cent. of the Subdivisional population : 
proportion of males in total Hindus, 5o‘o per cent. Muhammadans 
—males 5160, and females 5220; total, 10,380, or 2°5 per cent. of 
the Subdivisional population: proportion of males in total Musalmdns, 
g0'3 per cent. Buddhists, #//. Christians—males 226, and females 
284; total, 5§ro, or ‘zr per cent. of the Subdivisional population: 
proportion of males in total Christians, 44°3 per cent. ' Other 
denominations not separately classified in the Census—mailcs 63:9, 
and females $678 ; total, 11,997, or 2°8 per cent. of the Subdivisional 
population: proportion of males in total ‘others,’ 52“ per cent. 
Population of all religions—males 211,596, and femalés 211,070; 
total, 422,666 : proportion of malés in total Subdivisional population 
§o'1 per cent. Average density of population, 365 per square mile ; 
average number of villages or townships per square mile, 1°795, 
average number of persons per village or township, 204; avererc: 
number of houses per square mile, 67; average number of peron-; 
per house, 5*5. This Subdivision comprises the five police cit~mes 
(//4dnds) of Balasor, Basti, Jaleswar, Bdliapdl, and Soro. In 1870-71 
it contained 11 magisterial and revenue courts, a regular police 
force of 426 nen, and a rural constabulcry or village watch of 1 r18 
men. ଆ hl ହି 

‘THE BFADRAKM SUBDIVISION was constituted in November 1847. 
In. 1872 it contaihed ‘an’ are of 90g square miles, 1194 villages 
of ‘townships, and «51,891 houses. Population : Hindus—males 
163,104, and females 175,513; total, $38,615, or 97°4 per cgnt. of 
the Subdivisional population: proportion of males ir} total Hazdus, 
48'2 per cent. MuhammAdans—males 4168, and females, 4830 ; 
total, 8498, or 2° per cent. of the SubdivisiQnal pdgolavion ¢ pro- / 
portion of males in total Musalméns, 49°0 per ‘cent.’ Buddhist “17 
Christians—mnales 15, am.d females 5 ; total, 20. ‘Otfigr genomina-t 
tions—males 193, and fema.es 237 ; total, 439, Or ‘2 per cent. off, 
the Subdkvisional population, : proportion of miles i.. total ‘others; 
44'9„ per cent. Population of all religions—males 1671005 «0d, 
females 10,085 ; tOdtal, 347,566 : proportion of males in total Spb- 
divisional population, 4§8°2 ber cent. Average density" of (topllh- 
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tion, 382 per square mile; average number of villages or townships 
per Square milc, 1°31; average number of persons per village or 
township, 291; average number of houses per square mile, 68; 
average number of persons per house, 5'6. ‘The Subdivision com- 
prises the four police circles (/Adnds) of Bhadrakh, Bésudebpur, 
Dh4mnagar, and Mutoh. In 1870-71 it contained 2 magisterial 
and revenue courts, a regular police force of 146 men, and a rura! 
‘constabulary or village watch of 1202 men. 

FiscarL Divistons.—The District of Balasor is divided into seventy 
Fiscal Divisions or pargands, which, as a rule, are much smaller than 
those of Puri or Cuttack. Many of them barely exceed five square 
miles, Several of them are a little over three, and one of them is 
only 1°04 ‘square miles. It must, therefore, be understood that the 
term ‘Fiscal*Division’? (fargand) has a much more limited meaning in 
Balasor than ° in other Districts. The following is a list of the 
Ppargands of Balasor, showing their total arca, with the proportion of 
*Jand under cultivation, capable of cultivation, and uncultivable ; the 
Jand revenue, the names of the two chief towns ov villages, etc. 
‘These details have been very carefully compiled ; but the materials on 
which they are based were collected more than thirty years ago, and 
they must be received as approximations to the truth, rather than 
as tested statistics. There is also a slight element of error in each, 
as 1 do not give fractions of acres :— 

(1) ANKURA,: area, 133°85 square miles, or 85,670 acres; 33,871 
acres cultivated ; 5684 cultivable ; 46,112 uncultivable ; 37 estates ; 
Jand«cvenue, L616; chief villages, BAésudebpur and Karanjdriyd. 

(2) Apa-roriva : area, 18°03 square miles, or 11,530.acles ; GoI 4 
acres culfivated; 1190 cultivable § 4334 ‘uneuitivable; 5 estates ; lard 
J6ycenue, Es; chief villages, Madhusudanpur and Nardyanpur. 

(3) ArMAL# : area, 10°54 po miles, or 6743 acres; 4429 acres 
cultive ted ; 178 £uifivable “; 2136 uncultivable; 17 estates; land 
revense, £206 j chief villages, Armalé and Somndthpur. 

(4) Apscs tar ‘ea returned differently in separate returns ; 3 estates ; 

“Fit aevenies £47 ; Chief villages, Jald4 and Sérgéon. 

r 5 8) BALK HAND : area, 65° 34 square miles, 6r 41,820 acres ; 19,462 

Aeres Gultivateds 2990. cultivable + 19,267 uncultivable 2, #1 estates ; 

+] ୧ ଶର 2 189 5 chief villages, Furushottamaput and, Ban‘ 

($). BEN AFAR 1 area, 11°49 square miles, or 7353 acres ; 47%5 acres 
cultivated ; 107 cultivable ; ; 2470 ungultivable ; and revenue not 
gNen;; chet. Villages, Debpur ; and Rin zdpatl. . 
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(7) BaNcitas : area, 3o‘54 Square miles, or 19,543 acres ; 12,473 
acres cultivated ; 466 cultivable ; 6603. uncultivable (the Board of 
Revenue, however; recently returned the area at 146 843 acres, or 
2944 Square miles) ; 31 estates ; land revenue, £4514; hil villages, 
Bdéragdon and Jaganndthpur. 

(S) Basta : area, 13°29 Square miles, or 8503 acres; 4864 acres 
cultivated ; 327 cultivable; 3412 uncultivable; 14 estates; Jand 
revenue, £2069 ; chief villages, Bast4 and BAhdrd4. 

(9) BaurTakrA : recently transferred from Cuttack ; 5§‘60 square 
miles, or 3586 acres; 2716 acres cultivated ; 63 cultivable ; 806 un- 
cultivable; 28 estates; land revenue, Lib; ; chief Yllnges, Kdasbd 
“ and Gobindpur. 

(10) BurELoraCHAUR: arca, 40°00 square ‘miles, or 25,584 actes ; 
28 cstates ; land revenue, £553; chief villages, KMhotrd ang Jhér 
Pipal. 9 a pe 
(11) DrrrA: areca, 53°59 Square mllgs, or 34,301 atres ; 22,170 
acres cultivated ; 2364 cultivable; 9767 uncultivable; 55 estates ; 
land revenue, *£;1674 ; chigf villages, Bindhé and P{npur. 

(12) Brogkrar: area, 48°73 square uiniles, or 31,189 acres; 8525 
acres cultivated ; 2230 cultivable; 20,433 uncultivable; 9 estates; 
land revenue, £1278; chicf villages, Deuld and Bdirtand. | 

(13) DISALKHAND: area, ‘og of a square mile, or 54 acres; 1 
ertate ; land revenue, Z,2 ; chief villages, Kordi and Asmald. 

(14) BavYANG: area, $805 squarc, miles, or 56,352 acres; 69 
estates ; landoreyenue, so ; chicf vitlages, Kothdr and Surjydpur. 

(15) CrarUuya-s area, 19°24 Square miles, or 6554 acres; 488 
acres cultivated’; 3451 late; 2614 uncultivable; 15 eiinbs ; 
Jind revenue, £18; ‘chief villages, Mild and Chhend. ` 5 

* (16) DARARACHAUR : arca, 21°77 square miles, or 142034 Acreg 
9531 acres cultivated’; 369 cultivable? 4033+uncultivaBla; 7 cstates ; 
Jand revenue, £374, 10s. od. . :: 

(17) DASMALANG: area," 53°54 square miles, of 34,268,acrest, 6474 
cultivated ; 802 cultivable; 26,992. «uncultivable ; ths agates ; lang 
revenue, ନ hier Rans{hi ang Firdgtén® 2 - oo 

»(18) ,DHAMNAGAR : area) 58°84 Square nile, ' of , 37,060 acreg;< 
21,983 acigs cultivated ; 2015 cultivable; 13,06} rpgullivable ; i 9 
estato$; land’ revenue, £1650; chief villages, / Churdkut; 2 
Sy4mpur: I | 

(19) FArHABAD: area, G1'9g1, or 39,697 acres; 3 ସୋତା ¦ fant 
reventie, £178; other, details not available. * ° aro ° a 


- 
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(20) GANESWAR : area, 12°80 square ‘miles, or 8191 acres; 3910 
acres cultivated ; 359 cultivable; 3921 uncultivable ; chief villages, 
Chdluniigén and Pdikrand. 

(21) GArHPADA : area, 16°89 square miles, or 0,815 acres; 5658 
acres cultivated ; 844 cultivable ; 4313 uncultivable ; 5 estates ; land 
revenue, £149; chief villages, Uriydsdsan and Bhatkhandi. 

(22) Jajrpur: recently transferred to Cuttack ; details not given. 

(23) JaLESWAR: ‘area, 36°34 Square miles, or 23,256 acres; 
64 -estates; land revenue, Z1014; chief villages, Aruyé and 
Santiyd. 

(24) JAYAPUR: arca, 21°6 square miles, or 13,481 acres; 8924 
acres. cuitivated ; 150 cultivable; 4406 uncultivable; 31 cstates; 
land revenue, £964; chief villages, Panpand and Soti. | 

(25) «4K AEeDA?t area, 12°11 square miles, or 7754 acres ; 4277. 
acres cultivated ; 215 cultiyable ; 3261 uncultivable ; chief villoges, 
Anantapur and Kd4edd. | ' . 

(26) KAMARDACHAUR ; area, 44°58 square miles, or 28,536 acres ; 
19,039 acres cultivated; 1054 cultivable; 8442 uncultivable; 49 
estates; land revenue, £1603; chicf villages, Kasb{-Kamardd and 
Patind. 

(27) ~IKatrsan1: area, 13°81 square miles, or 8841 acres; 4447 
acres cultivated ; 333 cultivable ; 4060 uncultivable ; 3 estates ; land 
revenue, £317; chicf villages, Tapandiha and Churmdrd. 

(28) KavyamA: recently transferred from Cuttack; area, 54°38 
square miles, or 34,799 acres; 135 cstates; land revendce, £1637. 

(29, Kirejurr: area, 18°90 square miles, or 12,097 acres; 7555 
acres titltivated ; 480 cultivable ; 4061 uncultivabfe ; ,,1 tstates ; 
land revenue, £497; chicf villizges, Bartinsinh and Khantdpdrd. 
.of30) Kira? -AMBO : arca, 5°67 square miles, or 3630 acres; 1641 
acres cujtivaved ; 187 cultivable ; 1861 uncultivable ; chief villages, 
Ambo «nd Tarbbé- + 4- 

(30),Kj1 A AMBOHATA : arca, 36°21 square miles, or 23,175 acres ; 
Sp24 acres C. “tivated j=} 06 cultivable; 13,744 uncultivable; 6 estates; 
“ana gevenc,y £320} chief villages, Kopéri and Haripur. 

? 32) Kis MANGAL PUR: area, 10°59 square miles, or 6779-acres»; 
3309 acres culls jrnted ; 20 caltivsble ; 3449 uncaltivable +! 1 estate ; 
iand rnvenug; 26303; ; vhief villages, Goptnfjithpug and Mangaipus. 

{33) Tift, PATNA : area,,7'98 square miles, or 5197 acres; 2321 
acres cultivated ; 134 cultivable; 2651 yneultivablé; 1 estate land 
revenue, 2545; chief villages, Balanga and Chihatri. 
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(34) Ki.A TALMUNDA : area, 19°70 square miles, or 12,010 acres ; 
7356 acres cultivated; 214 acres cultivable; 5040 uncultivable ; 
chicf villages, Mahamuhin and Kordi. ~ SI 

(35) KISMAT ANKURA: area, 2°34 square miles, or 1495 acres; 904 
acres cultivated ; 16 cultivable; 575 uncultivable ; details of estates 
and land revenue not given; chief villages, Gur and Suydn. 

(36) Kismat KAaTsAT: area, 5°51 square miles, or 3530 acres; 1814 
ncres cultivated; 142 cultivable; 1572 uncultivable; 18 estates; 
Jand revenue, £248; chief villages, Kasbd-Kumdéri and Bdliydpdl. 

(37) Kismat Naro: area, r'o4 Square miles; 1 estate; land 
revenue, £ 68. 

(38) KoniNDa : recently transferred from Cuttack ; aréa, 36°84 
square miles, or 23,580 acres; 13,272 acres cultivated ; 674 £ulti- 

“vable ; 9634 uncultivable ; 84 estates ; land revenue, L374; chief 
villhges Rdjhinsa and Mahi. P 
39) KUNARDACHAUR : area; 22° 89' square miles, or 14,653 acres ; 
8358 acres cultivatéd ; 450*cultivable; 5817 uncultivable; 6 estates; 
land revenue} £325 ; chief villages, Madhupur and J4gdi. 

(40) KuNp1 : arca, 12°51 square miles, or 8009 acres; 3 estates ;_ 
Jand revenue, £81 ; chief villages, Kundf and Gandard4. 7 

(41) Kuru: area, 9°13 square miles, or 5841 acres; 3607 acres 
cultivated; 85 cuales 2149 uncultivable; 2 estates; land, 
revenue, £385; chief silage Kurdi and Bingariyd. 

(42) LAKRAJIT: area, 8'35 square miles, or 5347 acres; 3085 
acres cultiv aed; ; 138 cultivable ; 2123 uncultivable ; ; chief villages, 


Golang4 and Gobindapur. . c 
(43) Magura; area, 1° "33 square miles, or 7249 ) ଅଣ dther 
, details wanting. © “¢ 


(44) Maa KADNAGAR : recently transferred from Ghittick; arcg, 
31°17 square miles, or 19,950 acres : A 13,852 acres cultivatgd ; 1038 
cultivable; 5060 uncultivable; 87 estates ; land, {evenue, $6 1602 ; " 
chief villages, Mahangd ahd Kalidnt, : © “ 

(45) MatTxapaBap : recently transferred from Cuttuex arga, 16° 42 < 
square miles, or 10,494 aeres; Goo4 acres cultivated ;{ (4 4୮୧ ‘cund- © 
wable » 4478 uncultivitble'; 78- -estates ; land revehive, $ 54425 chile 
villages, Masudput and Mugdih,*  . ବଂ . "¢ 

(46) Muxiira: area, $ 3-2 fo square milesy or kr acres Co 
aercs. cultivated ; ; 533 cultivable ; 3605 uncultivable £ (ett; 
land revenue, £287; chief villages, Gobindapur and” NuygpAyj. 

(47) Murcagn: area, 19° 50 square miles, ‘os 7998 aces’; ର 
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acres cultivated ; §31 cultivable ; 2703 uncultivated ; 9 estates ; land 
revenue, £280 ; chief villages, Dhdrd and Gurd4. 

(48) MULDACHAUR : area, 6°42 square miles, or 4112 acres; 2811 
acres cultivated ; 87 cultivable ; 1214 uncultivable ; 3 estates ; land 
revenue, Z1o01 ; chief villages, Jé4m4lpur and Kundfhao. 

(49) NANGALESWAR : area, 11°72 square miles, or 9425 acres; 7321 
acres cultivated; 162 culfivable; 1942 ‘uncultivable; 11 estates; 
land revenue, £316 ; chief villages, Néngaleswar and Pdtra. 

(50) NarocHoRr: area, 35°31 square miles, or 22,599 acres; 27 
estates ; land revenue, £Z 1102. 

(51) NUNKHAND: areca, 30°66 square miles, or 19,628 acres ; 11,062 
acres cultivated ; 403 cultivable; 8163 uncultivable; 20 cstates ; 
ର revenue, £so8 ; chief villages Naydpur and Sdsan. 

§2) )PANCHMALANG : aren, 8'62 square miles, or 5520 acres ; 933°. 
eres cultivated ; 67. cultivable ; 4519 uncultivable ; chief villages, 
S4hapur and’ Khérd. କ+ ¢ 

(53) PHULWAR; area, 3°83 square‘ miles, or 2452 acres ;. 10 
estates; land revenue, £Zr12; chief .villages, Chis4ékhand and 
Kdlfpur. 

(54) RADIYA-ORGARA ; areca, gr‘o8 square miles, or 58,292 acres ; 
30,598 acres cultivated ; 4185 cultivable; 23,509 uncultivable ; 42 
estates; land revenue, £1654; chief villages, Bhadrakh and 
BAalo. 

(55) RaurTaRrA ; area, 13°21 square miles, or 8455 acres; 1706 
acres cultivated ; 2740 cultivable ; 4009 uncultivable’; 17 estates ; 
land revenue, £166 ; chief villages, Sérgdon and Sinuhid. 

(56) ‘REMUNA ; area, 20°12 square miles, or 12;882 acres; 6629 
acres cultivated ; 534 cultivate; 57i8 ungultivable ; re estates ; 
znd revenue, £325; chief villages, Rudrapur and Athdntrd. 

(57) SHAMIEANDAR ; 4rea, 10°97 square miles, or 7024 acres ; 2581 
acres altivateds; 68 cultivable ; 3814 uncultivable ; 7 estates ; land 
revenue, £449; chief villages, Annabiratd and Bishnupur. 

(58). SHarJnaHANAnAD ; area, -5'13 square miles, or 3289 acres; 
“2079; acrrs *fultivated ;. 94 cultivable ; 1115 uncultivable ; chief 
villages, Shéhjehidndbad ‘and S4lqgnpur. ` ¢ Nn P 
ବୁ (59) SAHIBinGAR ; recently transferréd from ‘Cuttack.; area, 8'40 
ପଟ miles, Yor t 5 37 3 acres ; 3 4226 acres Gultivated ; 229 cultivgble ; 
-Q18 uncnitwable; 30 estatgs ; land revenue, £3 328 ; chief villagss, 
Hargobindpur “and Champdbandh. _ ON 
No(6o) SarresT rHACHAUR; area, 4°08 sauare miles,, or 2612 acres ; 
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1665 acres cultivated ; 87 cultivable; 860 uncultivable ; 1 estate ; 
Innd revenue, £61 ; chief villages, Gotigarid and Chhatrd. 

(61) SArHAR ; area, 27°72 square miles, or 17,74? acres; 9632 
acres cultivated ; 394 cultivable ; 7716 uncultivable ; chicf villages, 
Machhad#{ and Sdoriyd. 

(62) SATMALANG ; aren, 78°73 square miles, or 50,389 acres ; 7493 
acres cultivated ; 3958 cultivable ; 38,938 uncultivable; 8 estates; 
land revenue, £425 ; chief villages, J4mkund4 and Rati. 

(63) SEHARL ; arca, 3°15 Square miles, or 2018 acres; 1 cstate ; 
Jand revenue, £87 ; chief villages, DBishnupur and Sehdri. 

(64) SennotT; area, 10839 square miles, or 69,368 acres; 11 
estates ; land revenue, £4683; chief villages, Dols4i and Ordd. 

(65) StN¥Gara ; recently transferred from Cuttack; aiea, 41°87 
square miles, or 26,798 acres ; 19,164 aes cultivateG ; 1173 culti- 
vable ; 6459 uncultivable ; 87 cstates ; land revenue, £2415; chief 
villages, Sélfpur and Lachmabar. 

(66) Soro; area, 66°87 square miles, or 42,803 acres; 25,009 
ncres cultivated ; 1723 cultivable ; 16,070 uncultivable ; 121 estates ; 
‘and revenue, £2940 ; chief villages, Nami and BArhdt. = 

(67) Suxm\rT ; areca, 30°60 square miles, or 19,587 acres; 8826 
acres cultivated; 1315 cultivable; 9446 unceultivable; 91 cstates ; 
land revenuc, £877; chief towns, Balasor and Dé4modarpur. 

(6S) TALSABANGA ; areca, 24°28 square miles, or 16,538 acres; 
1h estates; land revenue, £,600; chief villages, Urangi and Padd- 
bargdn.  # 

(G69) Tarpra-MaLtcHA ; arca, 13°86 square miles, or 8873 
aeres ¢ 4388 acres cultivated; 160 cultivable; 3324 uncultivable ; 
enief villages, Mdlincha end Goliyé2. 

(70) Tarra-PUKSANDA ; area, §5°17 square miles, or 35,312 acres* 
20,395 acres cultivatéd ; 1213 cultivable ; 15,703 uncult: able ; land 
revenue, £600; chief villages, Pursanda and Bunta., | 

MEDICAL ASPECT: CLimtaTE.—The hot season, which loste from 
March to the middle of June, is tempered by ¢. coo: sea breeze from 
tlie southwest. From the middle of June to the end ot Sentemher 1s 
the rainy season, when she weather is close and muggy ; from Octo dr 
to February is the cold seuson, with a rorth-easterly vind, and corm! 
mornings ar.d evenings. lne average montily temperature, for a’ 
period extending over five years, is thus returned to re hy the 
Medica! Officer January, 85°; February, 89°; March, 93° ; April, 
99°; May, 98°; Junc, 92°; July, 88°; Augus', 88° Seotember, 
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73°; October, 74°; November, 73°; December, 78°. The average 
annual rainfall in Balasor District for fifteen years, prior to 1873, is 
returned at 67°30 inches. In 1873 the rainfall was deficient, being 
only 48°35 inches, or 28 per cent. below the average. At Bhadrakh, 
in 1873, the rainfall is returned at only 35°66 inches. Although the 
total rainfall was deficient, it was spread over the whole year, and 
seasonable autumn showers prevented any prejudicial effect upon 
the crops. 

EnpeMics.—Elephantiasis Arabum attacks about twenty-five per 
cent. of the population, and is always present in from fifteen to 
twenty per cent. Specifically, it is the ‘Bucnemia tropica, a local 
hypertrophy of the cellular structure, attacking the whole body, 
but more particularly the depending parts and lower extremities. 
The Civil Surgeon reports that the disease is neither hereditary nor 
contagious, but, when once fairly established, generally lasts through 
life. No statistics exist to show in what proportion it atta~ks the 
two sexes, or different ages. But the Civil Surgeon believes that 
Dr. Fox's general statistics hold, good ‘n Lulasor, namely, seventy- 
five per cent. males, twenty-five per cent. females; and that it is 
most frequent between the ages of twenty-five and fifty. ‘The 
fundainental cause of the disease appears to be the unstimulating 
character of the national diet. It chiefly attacks the poor, who. live 
all their lives on a daily mess of rice, which, after boiling, is allowed 
to stand for twenty-four hours in water, until fermentation has slightly 
sect in. ‘To this sour ness a little-salt is added, «und the Civil 
Surgz2on pronounces it to be unwholesome as an article of human 
food. Yet this is the invariable diet of the Uriyd peasans. Euro- 
peans are seldom affected by *he disease. Another cause appeurs 
15> be the deleterious water ; but the theory of its injurious qualities 
arising fro.a ‘ts being impregnated with salt, is not, so far as I can 
learn, well founded. On the contrary, the Balasor peasant is 
particularly sensitive with regard to any saline ingredients in his 
drinking-waes. ‘The labourers who go out to work on the road 
Dewwcen the town and the coast insist on a water-carrier being 
wllowed te earh little gang, so that they muy be supplied with *he 
pure Auid fro.a beyond the influence of the sea. T¢ is an un- 
dquertionahle fact, however, that the Balisor peasanc drinks 21 his 
life f omeawells and tanks charged with organic impurities. 

The Civil Surgeon rcports that twenty pcr cent. of the people 
labour mmoaer hydvocele. Goitre is net with but rarely. Fever of 
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a low malarious type is everywhere prevalent, especially so in 
the south-east corner of the District, at the mouth of the Dhdamrd, 
which is about as unhealthy a locality as can be found in Bengal. 
From August to October a low remittent form of féver prevaits. 
Ague and rheumatic affections, colds and sore throats, with the loss 
of voice, follow from November to February, during the continuance 
of the north-east monsoon. ‘Syphilis is rife in all its worst forms, 
and the Civil Surgeon reports that as many as forty per cent. of the 
population are victims to it. Cutaneous diseases abound in Balasor, 
as they do among all rice-cating peoples. 

Till lately no attempt was made ant sanitation. Balasor town 
contains no fewer than 11,000 tanks, not once of which can“be .said 
to be in a wholesome state. ‘The banks are the receptacle-of every 
sort of filth, fluid and solid. ‘The one object of the‘ Uriyd’s Jife is 
ceremonial purity, which he reconciles in, a surprising ' ‘degree with 
foul d.inking-water and putrid: vdirt-heaps at his door. ‘The Civil 
Surgeon reported in ‘1870 that the first organized efforts at sanitation 
were then beihg made under the present Magistrate, Mr. Bcames. 
‘Funks have been cleared out, drains opened, and conservancy rules . 
rigidly enforced. In spite of ‘the above-mentioned endemics, the 
rural population is not on the whole unhealthy. They carry about 
their swollen legs with apparent case ; and as regards bodily vigour, 
contrast favourably with the peasantry of the wet districts in Lower 
Bengal. The, truth is, that throughout all deltas the standard of 
health is very low. * 

Eripemics.—Among these scourges, cholera stands first.. In 
1853 it prevoiled’ during the whole of April and May, working “its 
way steadily from village to village, t:'+ there was not a hamiet which 
escaped it, and very few in which the mortality fell short of ten ¢x, 
twelve per cent. The whole ‘District was panic-stviclzen. The 
villagers fled from their homes, leaving behind ‘he’ dying a..1 the 
dead, Another terrible visitation occurred in 1866~-the t¢mine 
year. It was worst in the months of March, fpril, June and Sep- 
tember. Of the little jail community, averaging r1o0¢-pt rsons" 85° 
were attacked, and 35 hed.” Cholera annually makésJts »pprarance * 
along the ‘Trunk Road together with the great stream of pilgrims 
‘This subject, liowev2r, is rtated of in the Statistica) - Accousie ‘of ¢ 
Puri. <'rlree Balnsor people believe that cholera js dirccry < com-. 
municaie ; and the Civil Surgeon gives the following authenticated 
instance :—A tradesman left.his village to do some busiest in the © 
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adjacent country. At the time of his departure, there was ncither 
cholera nor any unusual sickness in his own village, but the place 
to which he went was being ravaged by the discasc. On his way 
back he suffered a little from diarrhea. Within six hours after he 
returned, he was attacked with cholera, and died. The same day 
the discase made its appearance among his neighbours, and numbers 
of the villagers, especially those who lived close to him, perished. 

THE BALASOR PILGRIM HOSPITAL AND DISPENSARY, established 
in November 1853, is the principal medical charity of the District. 
In 1871 the total number of in-door patients receiving treatment at 
the Dispensary amounted to 406, of whom 300 were relieved or 
recoverea, 16 did not improve or ceased to attend, 77 died, and 
13 remained in the hospital at the close of the year; ratio uf deaths 
to paticnts t:cated, 18°96 per cent. ; daily average number of sick, 
19°54. T..e vut-door patients in 894 amounted to 1414, the average 
daily attci.dunce being 1165. Jn 1872, 441 in-door paticnts 
received treatinent, of whom 315 werc cured, 12 relieved, 9 did not 
improve, 93 diced, and 12 remained in hospital at the end of 
the year; ratio of deaths to patients treated, 2108 per cent. ; daily 
average number of sick, 17176. The out-door patients numbered 
1441, the average daily attendance being 10°46. Pilgrims constitute 
the great imajority of the in-door patients. ‘The principal discases 
among pilgrims in 1872 were dysentery, diarrhoea, debility, ague, 
rheumatism, and leprosy. ‘ Among other classes of patients, the 
prevailing diseases were syphilis, rheumatism, ulcer, dysentery, 
debility, diarrhoea, and dengue. Many of the cases of diarrhoea 
aud Cysentery died very shortly after admission, and a large pro- 
portion, of the patients had veen suffuri .g for a lengthened period. 
The inco.ne’ of the dispensary in 1872 amounted to £222, 16s. od, 
of which, £Z 109,45. od. was cuntributed by Government ;, the 
expe~dicure amovnted to £224. 

Ture BADBARH BRANCH DISPENSArY was established in Feb- 
T8C$8. {un 1871, LI in-door patients received treatment, of 

- m* 85 were cured or relieved, 3 did not improve or ceased to 
i 27% diet, ‘and 1 remained in hospita; at the close of the ycar ; 
“atio of dedthc tg patients treaced, 18 y1 ; daily averege number of 
S'uK. 2°93. - Tre. out door patients in a8 r’numbered «170, th ~ daily 
caver2,. citendance being 1417. In 1872 the in-doo patients 
‘numbered 1y6, of whoyi 132 were cured, ro relieved, 20 did not 


“imipsove ~r ceascu 10 attend, 31 diel, and 3 remained in hospital 
* VOL, ~ TIL 2A 
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ant the close of the year ; ratio of deaths to persons treated, 15°81 per 
cent. ; daily average number of sick, 5‘52. ‘The out-goor patients 
numbered 2009; average daily attendance, 21°31. Income of the 
dispensary in 1872, £115, 14S. od., of which Government contributed 
£72; expenditure, £112, 16s. od. 

Fairs AS A SOouRrCE of Disgase.—Baiasor being the District of 
Orissa most distant from Jaganndth, the pilgrim stream does not 
appear to be such an active cause of discase as in the two other 
Districts of the Province. But the Civil Surgeon reports that all 
the evidence before him points to the conclusion that the pilgrims 
do import cholera into the District. 

VitTar Siatisiics —From ist January 1873 a new system for 
the registration of vital statistics has been introrJuced. ‘Kertain 
limited arcas were selected for the purpose, viz. the tbriy seporate 
villages comprising the town of Balasor; &ith,a population of 16,263 ; 
and seventy-two rural villages, with a popnlation of 11,390. The 
number of deaths within the town area in 1873 was 490, equal to a 
death-rate of 26°83 per thousand, or 1°55 below the average .town 
rate for Bengal generally, In the ain year, 1874, an accurate 
record of births as well as of deaths was effected. The total number 
of births thus recorded in Balasor town in 1874 was 749, equal ton 
rate of 41°01 per thousand ; the deaths numbered 491, equal toa 
ate of 26°88 per thousand, or 1'93 below the average town rate for ~ 

3engal generally. In the selected rural area, the number of deaths 
in 1873 amounted to 257, equal to 22° 56 per thousand, or ‘og 
below the rural average for Bengal generally, In the folloving 
year, 642 pirths were registered in the selected rural tract, equai wb 
a rate of 55°36 per thousand; the registered deaths amounted to 
271, equal to a rate of 23°79 per thousand, or 2°59,above the rural, 
average for Bengal generally in that year. ୬ q 

CA TLE DISEASTS are excessively prevalent sand. are 9f three 5. ¬ds. 
(1) Basanta, called cattle-pox by the Civil Surgeon, and gut bi the 

natives, to distinguish it from human small-por. It vas identified, 
by the Cattle Plague Commissioners’ of 1870 ns a tr.e form ,ol 
rindsrpest. It appears iu its severest form in winter, and lasts ford 
about tio inonths, in November ,d&nd December - - occasionally, : 
however, continuing tll Moy. ‘Tt begins with a high feyer for bo 
days, followed by a characteristic eruption all over ine ody. 
The antoal lies stil, droops its ears, and occasionall$ flaps. them,” 
refuses food, salivetes freely, ad coughs. During the {el sie stage, | 
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thirst is very urgent, but it afterwards abates. This state of things 
goes on for;four or five days in the severer cases, when a sharp 
diarrhaa séts in, of a putrid odour, and death releases the sufferer. 
If the animal survives the sixth day, however, it generally recovers. 
Of the animals attacked, thirty-hve per cent. dic in average 
seasons, but the mortality often rises to eighty or eighty-five per 
cent. The disease is highly communicable, and is said to 
attack but once in a lifetime. (2) Paschimd, a severer and more 
rapidly fatal form of Zasanfa, in which there is a determination 
internally, and not to the skin. The death-rate in both these 
diseases is very much higher among buffaloes than among cows. 
(3) Khmrd or phd/ud, like the two foregoing, is endemic and con- 
tagious. It occurs, however, only in winter and the caniy part of 
the, rains, s.c. during the months of December and January, and in 
June. Tt attacks, the frog of the hoof, sometimes in one, son.etimes 
in two, occasionally i in all’ the four feet ‘The principal symptoms 
are as follow :—The animal first has n sore mouth, and refuses food 
for two days. After two days the mouth gets better, and the animal 
eats a little. Lamencss now sets in, and the owner's attention is 
thus drawn to the complaint. A disease process goes on in the 
hoof, which soon becomes rotten, and sometimes drops off. In the 
severer cases the lips and tonguc become swollen, and the latter 
looks raw and sore. Saliva dribbles in great quantities from the 
mouth, the animal wastes to a skeleton, and apparently dics of 
exhaustion. Death genetally occurs within fifteen or twenty days 
from the first symptoms, the rate of mortality being, in ordinary 
BexSuns, from ten to fifteen per cent. of the animal} attacked. It 
ls said to rise sometimes to sixty pe? cont. if the ‘anijmal survives 
this pertod, and i is well cared for, a gradual recovery takes place. 
Tue twnIGENOUS‘DruGs found in the District, and forming the 
grees.er part, ‘of cthe ,pharmacopeeia of the native practitioner or 
hatin, are as follow —Gulandhd, a: febrifuge ; mdgeszvar, an anti- 
_Spasmoeic ; sd ntti, an antispasmodic and febrifuge; sunuthi (dry 
Enger), a ay F antispismodic ; harird, a febrifuge; ddr, a febrifuge ; 
G/uitivd, ‘a remedy for leprosy ; jiydti, a febrifuge ; dhnturd (Stra- 
monium)} haiti (Croton seed); b/uigavi, a febrifusge ; ddnslochan, 
a’ “onic; Pantthabere, an astringent’, Me/a/ndd shee 1, a ‘detergent, 
mus, ved in. ringworm ; metht, a tonic ; puiin- matic (anisecd) ; 
hdtim, an’ “dnodyne ; Adeb-did rt, a fpbrifuge ; Hd niyd (Snriandecr) » 
gdb io adlian heinp) ; satibdri, a tonic; cnkrdnti, a febrifuge ; sdf- 
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pdni, a febrifuge; Aushtapdni, a febrifuge; nabdkurl, a febrifuge; 
del (Egle marmclos) ; gaméuiri, a fcbrifuge ; hdnrifurd, a febrifuge ; 
sat chire/.*, root a vesicant and counter-irritant ; pdfu/f, a féorifuge ; 
agiydbdl, a febrifuge; gok/urd, a febrifuge and cexpectorant ; fihirt, 
a purgative ; {é/mu/i, a tonic; sundriyd bark, a purgative ; dutubhd, 
a febrifuge; su/pd, a febrifuge; gandhasunthi, an antispasmodic ; 
ghordéach, an astringent ; gandd/f, an anodyne and an astringent ; 
ndérdbdbl//, an astringent and emulcent ; dengdbhct, a febrifuge and 
an expectorant ; atusi and kd/dddnd, a safe and excellent purgative. 
The only mineral found in the District, and used medicinally by 
the native practitioner, is iron. It first undergoes several pharma 
centical processes. . 

The native practitioner is essentially an herbalist, and most of his 
potions are administered in the form of infusioh or decouctioh. He 
seldom nrescribes powders or pills. Surgery and chemistiy are not 
known to or practised by him. The study of anatomy is equally 
unknown, and obstctric practite is a specialty restricted to unedu- 
cated midwives.’ According to the Civil Surgeon, the native practi- 
tioner knows only a rude and barbarous eclecticism. He learns 
little from experience, investigation, or practical research. All is 
one unvarying sameness. Every ailment has its formal specifics, 
from which there is no deviation in orthodox practice, save the 
option between two or morc of the recipes given in his text-book 
for the same description of symptoms. It must be observed, how- 
ever, that these strictures have special reference to the degenerate 
and uneducated nativé 5 ractitioners of Balasor. 
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Abbartak, far gand mh Cuttack, 223 

Aboriginal population, Cuttick, 67, 68, 77. 
78, Balior, 268, 277 

.\chala Basainta, hill in Cuttack, Ruins on, 


94 

Act x of 1859 —Se¢ Rent law 

Ada-Rupiya, pa? geand in Balasor, 361 

Acinmistrative divisions, Cuttach, 220-223, 
Balasor, 360, 361. 

Administrative headquarters of Cuttack, 20, 
of Balsor, 248 

Administrative history of Balasor, 344 

Age, Population according to, Cutiack, 64, 
66, Palasor, 266, 267 . 

Agricultural implements, Cuttack, 117, Bala- 
sor, ans 

Agri(pultgral Jabourers.—See Cultivators 

Agriculture in Cuttach, 99-117 , in Dalasor, 
28-292 

Ahnyas, pargandg jn Cuttack, 223 

Alnyngir hill, Lemple on, 90-92 

Ait, parganf im Cuntach, sry 224 ¢ 

A hill, “uns on, 

Andbartak7 gurga .d .n Cuttack, 2 

Anal Domes ର ith ¥ eo Balasor, 


205 
Amimals, Wild —Ser Pere ature Loss of 
5 ce Aarts 


hfe by Sn 
Ad, pargrom ™ Balasor” 361. 
Antuqerian ¢ em&ns, in, Cuttack, 85-97, 179- 


bh 7 \ . F 

AvyJAL pargand n Eun’; 224. 

A «ble trget in Balas r, ¢he, 249, 250. 

Preaes Cuttack, 23, 29, 65, cultivated, 104- 
107 ; bf Balauor, 247, 248, 265 ; cutinated, 
291. ww i* + 

Aundia, par gand-is Balasor, 361. - 

Arvo, parqand in Balasor, 362, 

AspeCt, Geperal poysical, of \uttack, 20, 21 ; 
of Balasop s44&’ 150, © IN 


- 


. 


Aspects, Medical. —See Medical - 
Assi4, rminge of hills in Cuttaich, 22, 90 

-Assidgirl hill in Cuttach, 22 
\sureswar, fa gond m Cuttich, 224 

| Athhanes, /argand in Cuttach, 22 
Mul Riz, jurgana nm Cuttack, 22 


B 


PahurupA, fargand im Cuttich 224 

Bautammnt river, 22, 23, 25, 36, 251, 252 

BAkrabAd, pargand in Cuttack, 224 

B4hud Channel, Dalse Point, 29 

Balance shect —Se¢¢ Revenue and e\pendi- 
{ tur ଝା n 

Bat ASOR DISTRICT— 

Geographical Sityation, Arca, and Head 
quarters, 247. 23, Bound aincs and Juris- 
dictron, 248, Generel Aspect of the 

~ Distries, 248-2503 River Sistem, a50-252, 
Ports ant Harbours, 254,263, Lmbanhk- 
ments 263, Fishenes, 263; ferae Nature, 
264, Populntion—Larly Estimatcs, 264, 
* the Census of 1872, 264, 265, Classifica- 
tion according to Sex, Religion, and Age, 
266, 267, Infirms, 267, Ethnical Division 
of ine People, 267 270, Lnvugrauon, 270, 
271, List cf Hindu Castcs, 271-277, Ab- 
onginal Tribes, 277 , Religious Division of 
the People, 277-279, Division of the People 
mto, Fown and Country, 279, 280, Balasor 
‘Town, g;}o-283 , Minor Towns, 283 284, 
Ings, 284, Village Officials, 284 287, 
Mtserial Condition of “he Feople—Dress, 
Mpaejhrgs, Tood, gftc, 287 £89, Agricul- 
ture-+M tcc Xrops, 289-293 , Oticor Crops, 
291, Cultinated- Arca pnd ‘Out-turn of 
Crops, 2y1, 2624 Conamto? of the Peas- 
entry, 282-294 ; Tennnt Rights, 294. 2950 
IJonicstigq Aninats, and Agricultural Im- 
picments, 295; Wages and Pnices, 295° 
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BAT ASOR DISTRIC1 —continued 
299, Weights nnd Measures, 297. Dave 
Labourcrs, 297-300. \kaste Land, 300, 

1, Land Vlenures, 301-320, Rates of 
tent, 320-322, Manures, 322, Natur 
Calamitics, Blights 1 100ds and Droughts 
322 326, Famine Warnings 326-328, 
he’ Famine of 1866, 328 354, Roads, 
331 336 : Manufactures 336 337, Irade, 
437-344» Adminmstmtne History, 344 : 
Lind Tax 344 346, Revenue and 
Lapenditure 344 345, Civil and Criminal 
Courts 346, Police and Jul Statistics 
346-352 Lducationml Statistics 352 359 
Postal Statistics 359, Administrative 
Duisions 360 36t, List of Tiscal Dini 
sions and Clucf \ itlages inceach 361-366 
Climate Temperature, and Rainfall 566 
367 Discises 367 360 Dispensaries 
399 370, Muatal Stanstics 370, Cattle 
1>¢easc> 570, 371, Indigenous Drugs, 

371, 372 

Balisor port 255 258 hand 265 3694 
town description and Instory of rise of 
279 283 

Baliipal Add Balisor 265 360 ବା 

Mmlhkhand fparganst am Balisor 30r 

Balubist Prrg ia fain Cuttnch 224 

I anahir Arryinan Halsor 361 

Banchas fin 4 fin Bailnsor 362 

Bann ict tein Cuttanch 73 

Tanks of rmirs Cuttach, 22 

Tinta Ansan tfain Cuttach 225 

Bintara Arr, erwin Palisor 362 

Para Deli hill in Cuttach Ruins on, 94 

34ran fary rain Cuttack 224 

Birdiv ala par gan tain Cuttack, 224 

Birgion prs rad in Cuttich 225 

Barpallt firgy ina mm Cuttack 225 

Hairuas head x15 rs in Balisor 287 

Barus A pargan din Cuttack, 225 

Basti, pirrg ind in Bal sor 30° 

Basti 1 f73¢ Balrsor 2¢- 36 

Basudebpur fax Balwour, 265, 361 

Bavang porgind in Bo‘isor 362 

Bennhir pir? nd oan Cuttac! 25 

Bhadrahh Subdivision, Buaor 265, 279 
280 360 361 

Bhadrakh town and t/dnd4, Balasor, 265, 283 
284 3561 

Bhandiars —See Napits 

Bhelorachaur, pargand in Balsor, A 2. 

Bhira fpargina in Balisor, 362 

Ihogru embankment, Balasor, 263 323; 


~ 


24 
Brogr u firgand in Palasor, 362 
Birupr rn crin Cuttack 2° 24 5 
Disalhlis 1 farvand in Ealasor, 562 
Bishnupur Kali; rand in Cuttack, 225 
Blict Pago (or San- Jemple}, bx at 
kanarsth Cutinch 186 
Blight, n Cuttack, J4w, 147, in Balser, 
22 423 
OBlind Nut ser of Cuttack 67; Balisor 267 
Muund tris of Cuttnck, 20, of Balisur 248 
Brahma Samy, the, 0 Cuttack, 78, 79 
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Brihmant{ estuaries, Cuttack 33-35 
Brithmant{ river, in Cuttack, 22 23 25 36 
Brahmans in Cuttack, ~71 , in Balasor, 271, 


272 ¬ 

Buddhists in Cuttack, 64, 66, 79, mcemornls 
of the, 179-183 

Burdbalang river, in Balasor, 2§1 


C 


Campbell s, Sir George, educational reforms 
Cuttack 215, Balsor, 355 356 

Canals in Cutinch, 37-53 

Castes in Cuttack, 71-77; in Balasor, 27t- 


277 
Caie in Cuttach 59 in Balnsor, 293 
Cattle disease in Cuttich, ~~, 240, 
Balisor, 370 371 
CuresinCuttach —See Antiqurin Remains 
Census of 1872 in Cuttark, 60-67, in Balasor 
264-267 
Ceréal crops, 


m™ 


Cuttack, , 103, Balisor, 

239-29?" * . 

Chincb4l!, port in Balisor 260-262 i 

Changes of jurisdiction, Cuttick 204 
Bahasor, 248, 344 * 

Charitable dispensaries —Se¢ Dispensaries 

Clhisas caste of cultivators in Orissa 74, in 
Balasor 275 

Chanuktldars —See Rural police 

Chaurda Kol4t Paryand in Cuttich 225 

Chhinuyd pargand in Bailasor, 362 

Chhtnuys port Balasor, 255 

Chhedré KadalibArl, pargund in Cuttack, 
225 

Chhedra Kil4 pargand in Cuttich 225 

Children under twelve — See Age 

Chitirtal4 river ain Cutthch 23 24 36 

Cholera in Cuttack, 235 240, mm Balasor, 
368, 569 370 . 

Christian population of Cuttack ¢€4 66, 80 
83, of Balisor 266 267 277 279 

Ch: riman port Balasor, 258 4259 

Climate of Cuttack, 234 , of Balasor, 366 

Commerce and trade in Cuttack (false 
P aim, gr, 22% ,175, 7G, in Balasor, 337. 
3+4 oo 2 

Communication, Means of, Cuttack, 173 
174 336, 337 Balser, 354-530 

Condition of the pcople After, 
Cuttack, 97 99, in J1lisor, «87-289 

Cotton cultitat on in baliut, 291 4; 

Courts in Cutt kh 203, 11 Bal wor, ob 

Cr: minal clissts, Ci ttach 208 209, Datsor, 

£ ; 


in 


359 ହା 
Criminal statistics Cuttack, 205-209 , Poh 
sbr 48 350 
Crops —See lillge 
Cultivable land in Cutticn «4931 292 
Cultrmeng terares in Cutt sk a 5 137, 98 
Balisc” 313 317 4 
Cultivation — See Tillage 
Cultivators Cungition of tli, Cutt ch, 107 
109, Dilisor, 292 291, 


» a 
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Cuttack “(Katak)] city, 20, 80, 82-84, 
dispensary, 236-238; High School, 215- 
218 ; lunatic asylut.., 298, 239, {hdnd, 6s, 

z 


203. 
CUTTACK {KATAK) DISTRICT— 
Gcographicnal Situation, Arca, and Head- 
uarters, 19, 20; Boundaries, 20, Juris- 
iction, 20 , General Aspect of the District, 
20, 21, Hills, 21, 22, River System, 22-25, 
Lstuaries and Harbours, 25-27, False 
Point, 27-30, History of the Harbour, 30, 
31, its Trade, 31, 32, its Future Cap1- 
bilities and Improvements, 32, 33, The 
Brahman{ and Dhamré Lstuaries, 33-35 » 
Distribution and Control of the ହଁ ater 
Supply, 35-37: The Onssa Canal System 
(Hien Lev, Kendrapar4, TAaidand4, and 
Machhgfon Canals}, 37-44, Irrigation 
Capabilittes, o44 49, Financial Aspects, 
49 55, En:bankments, 51-53, Uulization 
of Water ‘Supply, 53, Jisheries 53-58, 
Lines of Drainage, 5¢, Jungle Products 
and Pysturés, 58 59, Fere wVature, 59 
Populiuon—Carly, Estimates, 59, fs 
Census of 1872, its Agency and Results, 
60-64, Classifiertion according te Sen, 
Religion, and Age, 64-67, Infitm3, 67; 
Lthmceal Division of the People, 67-71, 
List of Hindu Castes 71-77, Aborigiml 
Tribes, 77, 78, Religious Dniston of the 
People, 78 80, Division of the People into 
‘Iown and Country, 80-82, Cuttack (K1- 
tak) City, 82, 83, Fhe Citadel of Cuttick, 
3, 84, Jape 84, 85, Siarte Temples 
and Sculptures, 85-89, KendriapdrdA, 89, 
90, Jagatsinhpur, 90, Antiquities of the 
Cuttack Hills, 90-97 , Material Condition 
of the People—Dress, Dwellings, Food, 
etc 97-99, Agriculture—Rice Cultitation 
and List of Crops, 99-102, Other Cereals, 
102, Pulses and I ibres, 102, 103, ~liscel 
laneous Crops, 103, 104, Cui nated \rea 
and OQut-turn pf Crops, 104-107, Con- 
ditpnaf the Peasantry, 107 tog, Rent 
Lan, ro9, 10’, Domestic Animals 110, 
Wages and Prices, 110-116, Agricutairat 
Implements, ,5"7 , Weights and Measures, 


X47 0 Landlcss Labouring Class 5, 117. 
178, Land Setttments—$-122 (Land 


Tenures; | nbgary Eugtes or Kildjdts, 
122 197) Zayindir{se 125, 3 » Inter- 
meditg Estate $ PAE iRerecrlue through 
the faaityddr,, 134, Resumed ,Revenuce- 
free Fanyrtsut a4, 785 « Quit-rent Tenures 

5» Suv atin Lenures 2135-137, Reh- 
pious and Charitable Tey trey, 137, 158, 
Serva,e Te re 6-9, 139 4” Rates of Rent, 
p390146 4, M {puray Irrigahon, and Rotitian 
$+ Crops, 6, Nediml Calunitits ~ 


, 3ilghtss Floods Ari Droughts, 46 148 » 


5 1 gfoe Warnes ¢ ad Pri cntive Works 
148, Chg 1 unince of 1866, 118 1735 Rods 
and ott dts tts of Commatinied aon, 173. 

7¢ Mnanutretnfes, 174 175, Commerce 
ani Trad 175 177 4 Mistery of Orissa— 
P € lysto ic $ rfod, 177, 178, Ihe Budd- 
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CUTTACK DISTRICT—continued. 
hists, 179-181, ‘The Sivmute Dynasty, 183, 
184; The Vishnuvite Dynasty, 184-188, 
The Muhammadan Conquest, 188-192, 
The Marhatt& Rule, 192-196, The English 
Conquest, 196-200, Revenue and Expendi- 
ture, 200-202, Land Revenue, 202, 203, 
Civil and Criminal Courts, 203, Police 
and Jail Statustics, 203-212, Educational 
Staustics, 212-220 , Postal Statistics, 220, 
Administrative Divisions, 220-223 ; List of 
PLuargands with Chief Villages in each, 223 
234 . Climte, Temperature, and Rainfall, 
234, 235 , ELndemics and Epidemics, 235, 
256, Charitnble Dispensances, 236-238, 
Cuttack Lunatic Asvlum, 258, 239; Vital 
Statistics, 239, Fairs, 239 240, Cattle 
Disease, 240, Indigenous Drugs, 240-243 

Cuttack Hésell, pargand in Cuttack, 225 


D >» 


Dildef, in Cuttack, 206 , in Balisor, 348. 

Dalijord, gargund in Cuttack, 225 
imarpus, fargand im Cuttack 225 

Danesh settlement, Ancient, in Balasor, 283 

Darkrachur, fargand in Balasor, 562 

Darpan Kila, fargand in Cuttick, 225, 

Dasmalang, fargan {in Dalasor, 302 

Day Ibourcrs in Cuttack, 110, 117, £18, im 
Balasor, 297, 300 

Deaf and dumb, Numbe? of, Cuttack, 67, 
Buiwsor, 267 

Decatls by wild beasts, etc in Cuttack, $9 

Density of populition, in Cuttack, 64,465, 
in Balasor, 264, 265 

Deogdon, puargund in Cuttich, 226 

Deribisd, Paryana in Ciittach 226 

Desf estuary, Cuttach, 26, 27 

Des, rer in Cuttach, 23 24, 56 

Dhamnagar, /arzara m Balacor, 362 

Dhéamn gar, #/034, sBalasor, 365, 361 

Mhamm, ~stdary and hLirbeur, m Cuttack, 
35353¥ ¡ ଏ ” 4a 

Dhamrnu ports;-2alasor, 259-462. 

Dhamri river, 23, 25, 251 

Pliarmsald, t/4fnd in Cuttack, 65 203 

Diht Arahpur, pargand im Cuttack, 226. 

Dincemar-d.nga, ancient Danish settlement 
im Balasor, 283 

Distases, Cuttack, 235, 235, Bakisor, 567- 


226 


369 
Dispencarics in Cuttack, 256 239, in Balasor, 
399. 870 
Dogrw estates in Cuttack, 130, t31 
Dolygrm, pg irgara, in Cuttach,* 226, ~ 
Dome ti tmmae —Sce Ar4mals® 
Dompirda Kil, fargaxnd In Ceutack, 226 
Dorzluwedll Tefond, cbt ch, 27 
Drumge, ines of, in Cuteh £8, 7 
Dress of tht people in Gut wh, y8, in Pahi- 
sur 29) # * - ୮ 
Dreaght in Cuttack, 45, 147, in Balisor, 
3&5 346 ' Nn 
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Drugs, Indigenous, Cuttack, 240-243; Baln- 


sor, 571, 372 
DPumb, Number of.—Sre Deaf and dumb 
Dutch seulement, Ancient in Balasor, 283 
Duellings of the people, Cuttack, 98, Baln- 

sor, 289. IN 


E 
East Tndian Irngation Company. — See 
Jrmgation 
Cducntional statistics, Cuiltack, 212-220; 
Palnsor, 352-359 


Elephant eave, the, Cuttack, 179 

Lmbankments, Cuitark, 35. 51-53 ¦ Balasor, 
263, 323. 324 

migration from Balasor, 270, 271. 

1 odemics —Sece Distases 

$ nfghish conquest of Orissa in 1803, 196-200 

1 nhamcemant of rent --See Rent law. 

J-pidems s — See Diseases, 

J stuariee, Cuttack, 25-27, 33 35 

Lahn gy ison of the people, Cuttack, 67- 
70, Balntor, 267-270. ‘ 

Em iliture, Cuttack, 209-202, Palasor, 
341 346 

Liports (alte Point 31, 32), Cutnach, 175, 
376, Balior, 337-340. 342 344 


F 


Tamrs in Cattack, 239, 240, in Balasor, 284 

Tallow tnd in ilasor, 322 

False Point harbour, Description of, 27-30 ; 
history of, 30, 31; trade of, 31, 32, future 
capabihtics of, 32, 33 

Famine of 1866 in Onssa, 148-17 39. 334. 

J unine preventive works Cut HA 

Tainincs of 1779 and 1767 « ମେ 0. 

Tainine warninrs, 0 C tack,’ 3¢ x48, in 
Balisor, 326 8 

Farss) dang4, - rench settle? wat 33 Balasor, 
28 

Tathidbad, pargand n Balasor, 362. 

Vcnale education. —See Girls’ schools. 

Temalces.—S ee Sex. 

Ler Natura of Cuttack, 59, of Balasor, 
264. 

Fibres, Cultnrauon of, jn Cuttack, rog. ° 

Filigree work of Cuttack, 83, 175. 

Fiscal divistions.—See Pargands. 

Fishenes in Cuttack, §3- 3-58 ; ; in Palasor, 
263 

Tishes of Cattacr, §7; of Palasor, 267 

Fishing caste, ung communities, Cuttack, 
S53. 54° Mini Bor, 265 

Tishn pg, Medes in Touiack, 54 55 

Floods, ହି ut. ack 35 $:-63, 47; Balasor, 


323. 3: 
“rood of he people, Cuttack, 99; “Pale 0, 
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Fort Pamibatf, the citadel of Cu‘.ack city, 
B83, £4, 

French settlement ir R-lasor, 283 

Furmture of the people, Cotas 98, 99; 
Batasor, 289. 


G 


Gandito, pargand in Cuttack, 226 

Ganeswar, argand in Balnsor, 363. 

Gangete dynasty, the, fn Oe 187, 188. 

GarhpAdA, pargand in Balasor, 363 

Gaurs,-a pastoral caste in Cuttack, 74. 

Gengutf, river in Cuttack, 23, 24. 

Gurls’ schools in Cuttack, 213, 214, 218, 219; 
mn Balnsor, 353, 351, 350, 358, 359 

Gonds in Cuttack, 77, 78; in Balasor, 277. 


Government highs school, Bo'asor, 355- 
357. 

H - 
Harbours, Cuttack, 25, 33-35; PBalasor, 


252-262 Pp 
Harha- bur Parga in Cuttack, 226. 
hearshpur Kal, pas gahd in Cuttack, 226. 
HAtumundd, pargand mn Cuttack, 226. 
High-level canal, Cuttack, 39-41. 

Hills of Cuttack, 21, 22 

Hindu popnlaton of Cuttack, 64, 66, 78, 83 ; 
of HBalasor, 266, 277, 278. 

History of Orissa, 177-200 

oldings, Size of —See Cultivators, Con- 
dition of 

Ttollandais-sAh{, ancient Dutch settlement in 

Balnsor, 283 
llouses, Number of, Cuttack, 64, 65; 

Balasor, 264, 265 
House. of the people —See Duellings. 
Husbandmen.—See Caltivators. 


I 


Idiots, Number of, Cuttasis 
2674 

Implements <. 

alascr, 29C 

Imports, Ct sack (Tale, Pent, 3» 
176, Balasor, 537-341, 343. 344- 

Indigenous drugs —S¢2 Drugs 

Infirms, Number of, 11 C attack, Gi i 
Ralasor, 267. 

Insancs, Nemt 1 eof, Cutrask; 67; Imalasor, 


67; Balasor, 
‘oriculture, Cuttack, 117; 


2), 175. 


207. . € 
Tnundations —S¢z Floous 
Linigation in Cuttacs, 57-53, 146, 


J 


‘ 
“ emple of. —Se¢ 
` 


Lr . 
” 


© 


Jagannath, 
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1ganndithpur, dnd in Cuttack, 65, 203 
ahr Subdniston, Cuttack 65, 81, 
144 145, 222, 223, 
Jagatsinhpur, towr and Adu in Cuttach, 
65, 90, 2 
Jdtgtrs in 
317-320 
Jail manufactures, Cuttack, 212, Palasor, 


04 ` 
Cunack, 134, 135, in Balasor, 


$2 
Jai statistics, General, Cuttack, 209-212, 
Balasor, 350-352 
ans In Cuttack, 79 
d4)pur Subduision, Cuttack, 65, 81, 145 
146, 222 
Jo)pur, fasgand in Cuttack, 226 
J Jpur, fargand in Balasor, 563 
Jujpur, town and /Adnd in Cuitick, 65, 81, 
282, 84-89, 203, dispensary, 238. 
Jaleswar organ in Balasor, 303 
aleswar, //utud in Balasor, 265, 284, 360 
4intu Cha ncl, False Point, 2 
4mk4, ri 2r in Balasor ‘251 
anaydaz td pat? rain Juttach, 226 
ayApur, parga- 14 Balasor, 363 
ay pur, pargaro, in Cuttack, 226, 227 
hankar, pargantg mh Cuttack, 227. 
odh, paryand in Cyttach 227 
Jotdr, channcl of the Des{ estuary, Cuttack, 
25, 2 
ungle products, Cuttack, 21, 58 
urisdiction Cuttack, 20, Balasor, 248, 344 
Jute cultivation in Cuttack, 103 


K 


KacdA, pargand in Balasor, 363 

Kalimatiy A, paryaud in Cuttack, 227. 

Kaht han} ishnd, Cuttack, 34 

Kalinga, ancient name of Orissa, g © 

Kalhal® Kild, pergand in Cuttach, 227 

KaryartAchaur, fargand in Balasor, 363 

KagArak, Sun Temple at, 186 n 

Kanchikhanil, pargand in Cuttack, 227 « 

Kandhs, an 2 /uriginal tribe in Cutt tk, 69 
7. 178 ” ® au ନ po 

Kanika Kil, ¢2rrand in * Sek, 227. 

Kansb4nt, pryer tn Balass2 sr. 

Karim * Yar syd 3 Gutlde', p27. 

AKdryt 7 ullage Fent-rollectors, GBalasor, 287 

Katak = € p Cuttrc 

Katé, argan ‘in < ack, 227 


LM 


< et Fargas _n Cuttack, 227. 


KaduM, nve ur Cuttack, 2°, 35 
HAtSART, pal ina In Bulisor, 363 

Rhy m4, Sar ang in ‘Balitsor, 363 

Lo vamd, Purgend 10 Curtack, 227. 


ote riter in Cuttack, 23, 24 ®: 


hee 


¢ 

Koes rR ord Cima, uttacs , 29, 31. 41-43. 
49 ପକ . 

it nard flare Subdivisio. , { uttacx, 65, 81, 
J 11, 221, 222 * L{ me 

Ker ir‘ pr town and 74% 4, Cuttack, 65, 
615, 2, \ r, + ` 203 ¿ ` 
VYOL » nn ଏ 
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Keruyalhhand, fpargand in Cuttach, 227. 


228 


KhaAandAit, caste in Cuttack, 72, in Palasor, 


273 274 
Khandgir! hill, Antiquarian remains on, 1794 
180 
Khandi, fargand in Cuttach, 223 
KharijA estates in Cuttack, 131, in Balazor, 
309. 310 
IKharsua, river in Cuttack, 23, 25 
Khejurs, fargand in Balasor, 363 
Khirang, in Balasor, Fair at, 284. 
Kil4-Amho, pas yand in Palasor, 363 
Kili Amboh4t4, pargund in Balasor, 363 
Ralijats, or tributary estates, 10 Conach, 122- 
125 
ICO Mangalpur, fergand in Balasor, 
Kila Patnd, faryand in Palasor, 363 
KuilA LalmundA4, pargand in Balasor, 
Kimint, river in Cuttack, 23 25 
Kismat Ankur, pargand in Biiasor, 3¢ 4 
Kismat Kats, paryaud in Palasor, 304 
Kismat Né&po, faryand in Balasor, 304 
Kodmindd, fargand in Balasor, 364 
Koduid4 fargand in Cuttack, 28 
Kohuyt'hand, pargand in Cuttack, 228 
Kole aMabor ginal tribe, in Cuttack, 67, 78 
in Boirhasor, 277 
Koyahkhb41, river in Cuttach, 23, 24 35 
kuhundi4 £ :rgana in Cuttack, 228 
iKujang KilA fpargand in Cuttaich, 228 
Kunard ichaur, pervand in Balasor, 304 
Kund1, pargana m Balaror, 364 
Kuri fpargand in Balisdr, 364 
Kurnnd, pargand in Cuttach, 228 
Kusmandal, pas sand in Cuttaich, 228 
KutaLshah{, pargand in Cuttack, 228. 


593 


364 


s 


L 


Labourers — Sere Coltirators 

Laichanpa bos, Calaser, 2586, 259 

Ldirrd, and tenures, 19 C ttack, £94, 1354 
imGr>las 1720-313 sat 

Lahrajit, par¥gowd in Balasor, 364 

Land Cultimnable, in Cuttack, 231, 232 

Land ineasures, Cuttack, 117, 140 

‘and revenue of Cuttack, 202, 203, of Bala- 
sor, 344-346 

JLand-Settlement, Cuttach, 118-122. 

Lana, Spare, in Balasor, 300, 301. 

Land tenures, in Cuttack, 122 139, in Bala- 
sor, 301-320 

LandLss labouring classes, Cuttack, 117, 
no. 

Laukit, of worlch; 
in Bal sor, 272 

L4pers, Nuinber of, Cuttnwe 67; Balasor, 


Brahmans, in 7uttach, 71, 
< 


27 

Lior Dynasty, therm O 
Loltar cas‘e in Cuetpch, +, 
Len, Islend, ¢Mttack, 27+~+ 
Lange au mmed Tue —Se‹e Rice, 
Loss of ufe by wild beasts, ttc.— Sre Deaths. 
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MachhgiAon eanal, Cuttack, 43. 44- 
Mdichhgdon rice mart in Cuttack, 26, 27. 
Madhupur Kil, pargand in Cuttack, 228. 
Mnhinad! estuaries, Cuttack, 25, 27. 
MahAnadf river, 22-25, 35; 36, 178. n 
Mahdvinyaka peak, in Cuttack, 22; ruins 


on, 96, 97- 

Meee in Bnlasor, 261, 262. 

MaAipArd, river in Cuttack, 23, 25, 33- 

Males, Proportion of, in population.—S¢¢ 
Sex. 

Manjurl, fargand in Cuttack, 228. 

Manjurl, pargand in Balasor, 364. 

Manufactures of Cuttack, 174, 
Balasor, 326, 327. 

Manure, Cuttack, 146 ; Balasor, 322. 

Marhntt rule in Orissa, 192-196. 

MarsAghai, Cuttack, 31. 

Marshes in Cuttack, 58. 

Matat river, 252. 

Material condition of the people.—See Con- 
dition. 

AMatkaddbad, fargend in Cuttack, £28. 

Matkadabad, pargand in Balasor, 364. 

Matkadnagar, pargand in Cuttack, 228. 

Matkadnagar, pargur* in Balasor, 3594. 

Measures, Cuttack, 117; Balasor, 297. 

Medical aspects of Cuitack, 234-243; of 
Malasor, 366-372. 

Mevtcoralogical statistics, Cuttack, 234, 235; 
Halasor, 366, 367. 

Minerals in Cuttack, 177. 

Missionary work in Balasor, 278, 279, 353: 
354. 357. 358. 

Mortahty.—Sce Vital statistics. 

Mountains.—See Hills. 

Mughuls, a class of MusalmAns in Cuttack, 


1755; of 


iuhummadan conquest of Orissa, 188-192. 
Mubammadan populatic* ~* Cuttack, 64, 
65, 79, 80, 83; €° Baw in., 2 a 267, 277. 


278. 
dfutdddamé Ye 4 tenures in © ttt .K, 139, 


131, 152; in Halasor, 305, f07. 
Alukaddams, village officials in Balasor, 
286. 


Mukhra, pargana in Balasor, 364. 
Muldichaur, parzand in Palasor, 365. 
AMulgaon, Pargand in Balasor, 364, 3C %. 
Municipal police in Cuttack, 204 ; in Bainsor, 


347- 

Mustard cultivation in Cuttack, 103, 104; 
in Balasor, 291. 

Mutoh ud, Balasor, 265. 361. 

Mutd, par, ane in Cuttacl., 228. 


N 


‘4 ¥ 
NithAkhant pa.sand in Cuttack, 2° 0. 
Naluigirl bill, in Cuttack, 22; rir un, 94- 
qq 
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Nangaleswar, pargand in Malasor, 365. 

NdApits, enste of barbers, in Cuttack, 73; 
in Balasor, 274. $ 

Napochaur, fargand in lalasor, 365. 

Native Christians in Cuttack, 8¢ ; in Balasor, 
278, 279. f 

Native physicians, Balasor, 372. 

Natural calamities, Cuttack, 146-1735; in 
Balasor, 322-334. 

Neulbis{, pargand in Cuttack, 228, 229. 

Nun, river in Cuttack, 23, 25, 36. 

Nund, or salt embankment in Balasor, 263, 


323. 
Nonkhand, pargand in Balasor, 3653. 


oO 

Occupancy rights.—Sce rent law. 

Olash, fargand in Cuttack, 220. 

Opcration of Rent la v.—Sece Rent law. 

Orissa canal system, 37-55 ; «affic n, 175, 
175. 

Orissa. Famine of 1866 in, 148-173; history 
of, 1,7-200 ; origin of nance, 178. 

O-* urn of crops, Cutteck, 104-107; Bala- 
sor, 292. 


Pp 


Padampur, fargand in Cuttack, 229. 

Paend, paryand in Cuttack, 229. 

PacndA, fargand in Cuttack, 229. 

Piikd, river in Cuttack, 23, 24, 36. 

Palm-leaf records of the Temple of Jagan- 
nith, 181-187. : 

/4f# cultivation in Cuttack, 104 ; in Balasor, 
291. . 

Pinchmalang, pargand in Balasor, 365. 

Vainc’ par, river in Balasor, 230, 231. 

PAnikhand, pargyand in Cuttack, 229. 

sargands in Cuttack, List of, 223-231, 232- 
25° ; in Balasor, 361-366. 

Parga ks of Cuttack, Raics 9f rent in the 
diffe- "41-446; ». Bolascr, 321, 32%. 

Pastures in Cusiare, $8, £0. 

Pat4murdAi, /* “< in Cua, 6,, 203. 

1 aAchans, & ¢ 5 Of salvar ans in Cuttack, 


79- 

PSthsd/ds or village schoois.— 52 Frimary 
¢ducation. 

Patiyva Kil, parrand in C “ack ty, 

Patui estates, © tack, 131. Ng 

itu Mahanadl, par tts Mm Cuatack, 220... 

Luatwdrts, village collecting aten.s, ir Fane 
sor, 287. ¥ 

Peasantr,.—Sce Cultivators. 

Phulwar, pargend in sala‘ 37 3653. 

Pippll, Jearly Er glish settlement .* as 
262. i 

Piowden Islan , Cuttack, 28. 

Point Palmyr. 2 <4 


Police circles. "hd ant 


3, 280, 
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Police siatistics, Cuttack, 203-209, Balasor, 
346 350 

Population, Cuttick Marly estimates of, 59, 
60, the Census of 1872, and its results, 
60-64, cotiparative clensity of, 64, 65, 
according to sex, religlon and age, 64 66, 
etlinmical division of, 67-70, religious divi- 
sion of, 78-Bo, division of, into town and 
country, 80-82 Balasor—Early estimates 
of, 264, Census of 1872, and its results, 
264, 265, average density of, 264, 265, 
ncecording to sex, religion, and age, 266, 
267, cthnical division of, 267-270, rehi- 
gious division of, 277-279 , division of, into 
town and country, 279, 280 

Ports —Se¢ Harbours 

Postal statistics, Cuttach, 220, 
359, 360 

Pradhdn4 lar 1 tenures in Cuttack 134 

Pradhdns, ent-collectors in Balasor, 287 

Prices in Caittack, r1r-£16, in Balasor, 295- 
299 

Prima edu. at or, Ct tack, 215, 218, Bal- 
sor, 355, 356 

Prottction to person 2nd pr ptrty.—See 
Courts 

Pursetht lind tenurcs, in Cuttack, 134 
Balsor, 310 

Purses, vllage officials in Balasor, 2935, 
286. 


Balasor, 


ML 


Q 


Quit rent tenures in Cuttack, 135 


R 


Radnva-orgarm farcand in Balasor, 365 

Rainfall in Cuttack, 234 23, n Palasor, 
367 

RJ pte, in Cuttack, 72, in Palasor, =, 

Rambhs, registration station, Cuttach 

Raut4r&, # ryana im Balasor, 365 

Religious an * chantable land ter urcs in 
Cuttach *37, 19° 

Rehgious divs ons or «+ ~  uple, cauttack, 
64 66 78-v0 Balas -~*4, 267, 277-279 

Remv 2 1 uu atm Poa. 2984 

Rem ¥, fargand in Ba’ asor, 365 

Ren fet Or ration of the, in Cuttack, 109, 


1 


1+ tin Bolasor 294 295 
“er * Janu Curach, 39- §6, Balasor, 
gt Ke 


Reve tuca ~ exp © li ~ 6, Cuttack, 200-202, 
F lisor, 314 2 5 
Cic coltis ita anf 

or 489 200 
Long-stc: int 1 Cutt ick, 58, Plisor, 
263 
Pe pain dames of, a G,ttae , ror 
in Balisor, 290 
J icc, Iu Aaritions of, in 
Pias 291 ” 


‘ch, g9-r102, mn Buhn- 
R 
102, 


stk, r02, iB 
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Rice, Varieties of, in Cuttack, 58, 99, 100, in 
Balisor, 289, 290 

Rights of occupancy —Sece Rent lw 

Rners of Cuttack, 22-25 , of Balisor, 250- 


2532 
Roids in Cuttack, 173, 174, in Bahisor, 334- 
36 
i Rotation of crops, Cuttack, 146 
Ruins of temples, ctc, Cuttack, 85-97, 179- 
187 
Rural police, in Cuttack, 205, in Balasor, 
347. 348 


S 


Sadr or Headquarters Subdivision, Cuttac! 
65 8 143 144 220 221 
Sadr or Hradquarnters {Balasor) Subdivision, 
Balnsor, 265 279, 360 
Sahibnagar, purgand in Cuttack, 229 
Sahibnagar pargand in Balasor, 365 
Saibir, pargand in Cuttack, 229 
j hile pargand in Cuttack, 229 
¡ Salind’ river, 36, 252 
1 Sahipur thdnd in Cutt ch, 63, 203 
S1s1 Pat embankment, Balasor, 263, 323, 


324 
Salt Cuttarh—Abandonmentof the manufac- 
ture of, Ly Government 53, manufacture 
of, 175, tmdein, 176 Balisor—manufac- 
ture of 249, 336, 337 , abandonmunt of the 
manufacturing of b, Government, 282, 
300 301, revenue, 3453 
Salt tract in Bahsor, the, 249 
Si\mth4 port, Balasor, 255 
Sumthachaur pargand in Balasor, 365, 366 
Sdrédraitdrt land tenures, in Cuttack, 132, 
133, in Balasor, 397-309 
Sarhar, pesg ind nm Lamsor, 366 
Satmalang, Aarvan tin Balisor 366 
| Sa irs, an aal tribe, in Cuttack, 67, 
77, 17P 17 ,0r, 77 
Sayvids 4 ciass « f Mo saf = 4ns, in Cuttack, 


#4 
Schools — ¢ 1 cucitiont tatisti 
Schant pargand in Balasor, 306 
¡ Sem: aboriginal castes in Cuttach, 76, in 
i Bahsor, 276, 277 
i Scn iot, pargand m Balisor, 366 
Septs of Brahmans in Bilasor, 271, 272 
Ser icc land tenures, in Cuttack, 138 139 
Sev Popultion according to, Cuttack, 64, 
66 Palasor, 266, 267 
Shagf{rdpeshd caste, in Cuttocs 73, in Bala- 
su a7 
Shih ib 1 pasyand in Cut! ch eu 
Shthbe idir porgand in isalas rr 365 


Sh 1 hanabAd, par, alisor 65 
a Ieee ec oN ans © C tack 

SL fina 230 

Sh ures no a. 133 

i b pairand ain Cutts 2,0 

S tj nap UT, Parga in Ci ath, 230. 
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Suaite dynasty in Cuttack, the, 183, 184 

Sivaite tcinples and sculptures, in Cuttack, 
85-89 06, 97, 183 184. 

Snake bite.—See Deaths 

Snake Cave, the, Cuttack, 179. 

Soll, Balsor, 249 

Soro, pargand in Balasor, 366. 

Soro /hdnd, Balasor, 265, 284, 360. 

Spare land in Bahsor, 300, 3o1 

SuharnarchhA port, Balasor, 263, 255. 

SubarnarchhA river, 36, 250, 263. 

Subdiisionnl administration, Cuttack, 220- 
223, Balasor, 560, 361. 

Submontanc tract in Balasor, the, 250 
Sidra castes, in Cuttack, 73-75 ; in Balasor, 
274-276. R 
Sugar-cance cultnation in Cuttack, 104; in 

-Balasor, 201 

Suhang, farjand in Cuttack 230. 
Subimdda fargand im Cuttach, 230. 
Subndi, parged in Cuttack, 230 
SultnAbAd, far rand m Cuttack, 230. 
Sain Temple.—Ser Black Pngodn 
Sungard, 2rrrand in Balasor, 366. 
Sungra, fd rgansd m Cuttack, 230. 
SunhAt, farge wd in Balisor, 366 
Swartswati, jt grand 2 Cuttach, 229 


. 


- 
‘ 


T 


7] 41dand4 canal, Cut ach, 4 

Lal ibang, for 2 in Pifisor, 366 

Z dfs, lind tenures in Cuttack, 127-130. 

“I apankhand fargand in Cuttack, 230 

‘Tappd-MahinchA, pargand m Balasor, 366 

Tappd-Purcandd, pargand in Balasor, 366. 

Taxation in Cuttack, 45 49 

‘Temperature, in Cuttack, 234 ; in Balasor, 
366, 307 * 

Tenures —See Land. 

Tituds, in Cuttack, 205°"! 


> st 
. 


~~ 


lasor, 360, 


1 - a “ 
‘Tiger Cave, the, Cutach, #78, * 4? 
Tihan, pargur t, Cuttick, 2 * tt 
Tillage, Cuttack “-Rice and of sa tals, 96° 
Jo 7ises and fibres, 102, Pg; miscel- 
Janeous crops, 103, 104; cultivated area 
and ou‘-turn of crops, ro4-107, implements 
of, 117, manure, irnigation, and rotation 
of crops, 146 Balasor—Rice crop, 289-291, 
other crops, 297 , cultivated area and ute 
lurn of crops, 291, 292 ; imfilements of, 
295 , manu ‘cs, 322. 

Timn, pargar?f in Cuttack, 231. 

Tisamyéd, partiud m Cuttick, 230. 

Tolneco® Atit'tion jin Cutvack, \ p4; in 
Balasor, Zr. “*4 ` 4 


be 
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‘Towns of Cuttack, 80-52 

Trmtde —See Commeree 

‘Trading castes in Cult ih? 73. 
o 


Uv 


UdAyngirf, hill in Cuttack, 22} antiquarian 
reinains on, 92-94, 179, 180. 

UlabAr, /A4dnd im Cuttack, 65, 203. 

Uuhan, /urgand in Cuttack, 231. 


Vv 


Vaidiks, or sacerdotal Brithmans, in Cuttack, 
71, in Balasor, 272 ‘ 

Vaishnass, mm Cuttack, 74 ; in Ba isor, e753. 

Varieties of rice —See Rice { 

Village officials and im Gtutnons, Palp sor, a5 4- 
287. ସି 

Village watch.—See Rural Police. 

Villages of ,Cuttack, List c«, 223-231; of 
Bnlasar, 361-366. . 

sy olages Number of, Cuttack, 6 {, 65, 81, 82; 
falasor, 264, 265 279, 280. 

Vishnuvite clynasty in Cuttack, the, 184-189. 

Vital statistics, Cuttack, 239; Balasor, 370. 


Ww 


Wages and prices in Cuttack, rro-116 ; in 
Balnsor, 295-299 

Waste land in Palasor, 300, 301. 

Water supply, Distribution and control of, 
Cuttack, 35, 37. 

Weights’and measures, 
SOF, ifm ee 

Whey: -Sce Cereal crops. 


Cotack, 117} PRala- 


71 pg-ammals —See Fes@ nature. ,5.ps° of 
gfe by.—S.e Deaths. . 
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